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ArT. I—THE QUATRAINS OF ABU SA’ID BIN 
ABU-L-KHAIR. 


‘Le name of Omar Khayyam is now very familiar to Eng- 
lish readers, thanks to Fitzgerald’s fine rendering, Indeed, 
it is no exaggeration to say that the admiration excited by that 
brilliant production has given rise to a veritable ‘ cult’ of Omar, 
with its myths and all complete. 

In one of his Quatrains, Omar himself makes appreciative 
mention of the sweet strains of his predecessor, whom he calls 
shortly Bu Sa’id. This was Abu Sa’id Fazlullah bin Abu-l- 
Khair, acelebrated Sufi saint, and the first considerable writer 
of Quatrains. Dr, Ethe, the learned author of the Catalogues 
of Persian MSS. in the Bodleian and India Office libraries, has, 
indeed, unearthed from various Tazkiras, a number of Quatrains 
by Kisai and other obscure poets of earlier date than Abu 

Said, but none of them seem to have gained much celebrity. 
On the other hand, Abu Sa’id’s Quatrains were admired in his 
own day, and have retained their popularity down to the present 
time. Thus, for instance, in a little chap-book published a few 
years ago at Teheran, we find a number of his Quatrains 
arranged for devotional use. There is a MS. in the library of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which contains no fewer than 
250 Quatrains, but, as Sprenger remarks, all these are not really 
by Abu Sa’id. In 1875 Dr. Ethe published, in the Bavarian 

Academical Journal, 92 Quatrains ascribed to Abu Sa’id in 

various Tazkiras, accompanied by a sketch of his life, derived 

from the Haft Iqlim and other sources. According to these 
authorities Abu Sa’id was born in 396 A. H., at Mahna, a town 
in the district of Khavaran, in Khorasan. In early youth he 
felt drawn to a religious life, and became the disciple of Abu-l- 

Faz] Luqman, of Sarakhs, by whom he was admitted into one of 

the Darvesh orders. At Sarakhs he passed, it is said, seven 

years, practising the most rigorous asceticism. Finally, he be- 
came what is called a Mystic, that is to say, a man who, like 

Fox and Bunyan and others, is dominated and overpowered and 
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carried away by a vivid realization of the Unseen, an all absorb- 
ing consciousness of the Divine Being within him and around 
him. He would pass hours calling out, “ Allah! Allah.” At other 
times he would withdraw into the desert, and subsist on the 
flowers of the wild tamarind. His excessive religious enthu- 
siasm was at first regarded with some suspicion by the ordinary 
Muslims ; he was pelted by the women when he passed through 
the villages,and a formal charge of unorthodoxy was made 
against him. But the Qazi seems to have had the good sense 
to throw the charge out, and in this respect Abu Sa’id fared 
better than poor Bunyan. However, in course of time, the real 
goodness of the man was recognised, and the popular attitude 
towards him changed from one of suspicion to oneof extravagant 
reverence. Considerable sums were paid for the peelings of the 
vegetables which he ate, and some enthusiasts went so far as to 
use the dung of his camel to rub their heads with. Abu Sa’id 
passed the latter part of his life at Amol in Tabaristan, and 
there he died in 440 A. H., at the early age of 44, his end being 
probably hastened by the austerities of his life. 

The following specimens of his sayings are given in the Haft 
Iqlim. Being asked what is a Sufi, he answered :—‘ Forget 
whatever thou hast in thy head ; give away whatever is in thy 
hand, and turn thy attention away from everything that happens 
to thee !” Again :—‘“* The more one knows of the world, the less 
he knows of God.” He said: “ Love is God’s snare”, meaning 
that the feeling of attraction to God is divinely ingrafted in the 
heart, to cause him to seek communion with Him, This is well 
illustrated by one of the odes of Hafiz referred to further on. 
On one occasion Abu Sa’id conversed with the great philosopher, 
Avicena (Ibn Sina), and remarked : “I see (by spiritual intuition) 
all that he knows ; ” and rejoined :—* I know all that he sees.” 
The point is, of course, that Abu Sa’id claimed to perceive by 
direct spiritual intuition all the conclusions Avicena had pain- 
fully deduced by the slow processes of the ordinary intellect. 
Abu Sa’id, in fact, claimed inspiration, which, according to a 
Hadis, is “a light descending upon the heart and showing all 
things as they are.” This is referred to further on. 

It is worthy of note that Abu Sa’id is said to have made a 
practice of introducing into his Quatrains some of the various 
names of God, whenever he could, and many of the Quatrains 
ascribed to him are found to have this feature. The specimens 
of his Quatrains which follow are taken from the sources already 
described. It is needless to say that the readings in the several 
texts are by no means uniform. 

The following Quatrain is attributed to Abu Sa’id on good 
authority. Ifit was really written by him, it is conclusive evi- 
dence of the Sufi symbolism having been already formulated as 
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early as his time, a point which has been doubted. Sprenger 
found a special commentary on this Quatrain in one of the 
Oude libraries ; 
‘‘ The Huris stood in ranks my Love to see, 
And Rizwan clapped his hands in ecstasy, 
When the Mole casts a veil upon the Cheek 
The saints in terror to the Koran flee. 

We learn from the Gulshan-i-raz that “ Cheek ” means ‘ the 
manifestation of all the Divine names and attributes’, that is 
to say, the whole creation, the world of phenomena, wherein 
God manifests himself. ‘‘ Mole” means the Divine Unity, 
which comprehends in itself all existence and action. It should 
always be remembered that with the Sufis the doctrine of 
“ Tauhid,’ or Unification, means far more than it does to the 
ordinary Muslim. To the latter it means simply that there are 
no other gods but One, To the Sufi it means that there is no 
other really existent being but God—that He is the only real 
Agent—,that (to use modern language) He isall the Matter 
and all the force in the universe. To return to the Quatrain, if 
we bear this explanation in mind, its meaning is plain. When 
the “ Beloved ” first manifested Himself to outward view in the 
creation, the denizens of Paradise were overcome by admiration 
and delight, just as Job tells us that, when Jehovah laid the 
foundations of the earth, “ the morning stars sang together and 
the sons of God shouted for joy.” But at the last day God 
will blot out His fair creation, withdrawing whatever of real 
existence it contains back into Himself, and then men’s hearts 
will fail them for fear. : 

“ Who may abide the day of His coming, or who shall stand 
when He appeareth ?” | 

Thus, at the final consummation of all things, to use the 
language of the Koran, “ everything will fade away except the 
face of God,” and He will become as it were the “ heir” of all. 
And thus the doctrine of “ Tauhid ” will be established .once for 
all, without possibility of further controversy or doubt. In’ 
another Quatrain, Abu Sa’id tries to show how this same doc- 
trine was confessed even before the creation was accomplished. 
By a bold flight of imagination he goes back to the time before 
the creation, and pictures to himself the as yet uncreated, the 
potential, beings, still lying dormant, as it were, in the bosom of 
the One God who comprehended all. And he represents their 
very dormancy and lifelessness as a practical confession of the 
truth that nothing really exists save the One God. ? 

‘‘ Ere heaven and stars essayed their course to run, 
‘Or earth, air, fire and water were begun, 


“TI spelled the secret of God’s Unity, 
“ Though form or voice of senses I had none! 
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The ordinary Muslim view of the relation of the one God 
to his creatures is well illustrated by the often quoted parable 
of “ Alastu btrabbikum.” “When the days of the creation were 
accomplished, God most High addressed to his new-born 
creatures the question: ‘Am not I your Lord?’ And they 
denied not, but confessed, saying: ‘ Yea, verily Thou art our 
only Lord.” This, like “kun fa yakunu,” “ Be, and it was,” 
is the language of a God extraneous (so to say) to his creation, 
not immanent in it—a God who creates by “ willing,” not by 
“being,’ as an old Greek theologian expresses it ; a God who 
works by mere fiat, not by emanation or outpouring of himself, 
On the other hand, the Sufi view is that “in him we live and 
have our being.” Our relation to him is something more than 
the relation of the clay vessels tothe potter that fashioned 
them. For whatever of real being dwells within us is part and 
parcel of the infinite being of God, “deeply interfused ” (to 
use Wordsworth’s phrase) in the groundwork of our nature, 
We are, as it were, separated by the veil of the flesh from our 
original communion with the Godhead, and consequently the 
whole religious emotion of the Sufis may be said to be com- 
prised in lamentations for this separation and aspirations for 
reunion. And, like the old Christian mystics, St. Theresa, 
Bernard of Clairvaux and the rest, they gave utterance to these 
feelings in the familiar language of earthly love. Abu Sa’id 
uses this language with more caution and reserve than some 
of his successors ; but it must be admitted that some at least 
of his language seems somewhat irreverent and offensive to 
modern sentiment. There are some specimens of this curious 
form of hymnody: 

‘ To the angelic choirs celestial song, 

To Heaven its righteous and to hell its wrong, 
To Czsar, Shah and Sultan the wide world, 
To me my love, I to my Love belong.” 

Hafiz, in one of his finest Odes (Brockhaus 186), describes 
how, on the morning of creation, the glory of the Divine 
beauty was manifested to view, and love straightway possessed 
all the new-born creature, from the Lagos (’Agl-i-kull), the first 
born emanation from the Deity, down to man, the last born. 
And, after lamenting the suffering he endures from this divine 
love and longing, he declares his thankfulness for having been 
thought worthy to enjoy the privilege of such an ennobling 
and elevating sorrow. In like manner, Abu Sa‘id is fond of 
dwelling on the pain he endures owing to his banishment from 
the Loved One’s presence, and on the cruelty of the Loved 
One in refusing to admit him to reunion : 


‘‘In Thine own house Thou gavest me a place, 
And with sweet intercourse my soul didst grace ; 
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With all Thy charms Thou didst excite my love, 
Then turned and to the desert set Thy face, 


“'There’s not a stone in Khavaran’s vast plain, 
But bears upon its front some bloody stain, 

At every league some lovelorn wight is seen, 
His heart a-bleeding and his soul in pain. 


“’O Thou who like the moon dost ravish all, 
By day and night the heart’s desire of all, 
If Thou dost treat me worst, alas for me! 
But if all fare alike, Alas forall! 


‘‘ Love came and on my soul its tempest beat, 
Driving my sense and reason to retreat, 

All friends forsook me saving one alone,— 

My eyes who poured their treasures at my feet.” 

This “ conceit” about the eyes has rather a modern look, but 
there is good authority for ascribing the Quatrain to Abu Sa’id. 
Dr. Ethe found it in three Zazkiras, and it also occurs in the 
Calcutta MS, though with some variation : 

‘QO Friend, my heart is sorely tried by Thee, 
And my soul wounded by Thy cruelty, 

Thou sayest : ‘I draw nigh to broken hearts,’ 
My heart is broken, O draw nigh to me!” 

The following Quatrain alludes to the story of the daughter 
of Herodias, wife of Herod, who brought her mother the head 
of John the Baptist in a charger. Quicksilver breeze means 
the ever-moving or dancing breeze :— 

“ Quicksilver breezes, plains all rusty red,— 
Come, see them, Love! forgive the past that’s dead, 


If Thou ait gracious, here’s a loving heart, 
If cruel, here’s a charger and a head!” 


This breathes the spirit of the Quietist :— 
‘‘ Even though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him. ” 


With ardent emotional natures the ordinary language of resig- 
nation insensibly glides into extravagant professions of 
actual enjoyment of divine chastisements, This Quietistic 
spirit showed itself at a very early period in the history of Islam. 
In the Zazkirat ul Auliya we have an anecdote of one Rabi’a, of 
Basra, a woman greatly celebrated for her saintliness, who lived 
at the beginning of the second century of the Hijira. Malik 
Dinar, Hasan of Basra, and Shagiq of Balkh, one day paid 
Rabi’a a visit, and the conversation turned upon sincerity 
(Sidg}. Hasan said: “ He is not sincere who does not patiently 
endure the blows of his Lord.” Rabi’a replied : “ That saying 
smells of egotism.” The Shagiq said: “ He is not sincere 
in his pretensions who does not enjoy the blows of his Lord.” 
Rabi’a rejoined: “I know a better saying than that.” They 
said : “ Repeat it.” She said: “ He is not sincere who does not 
forget the pain of the blows in the joy of beholding the face 
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of his Lord. If those Egyptian women forgot their painful 
wounds when they beheld Yusuf, what wonder is it that a man 
should experience a like forgetfulness when he looks upon 
his Creator?” 

The saintly Madume Guyon quite agreed with Rabi’a on this 
point. In one of her hymns, translated by Cowper, she says— 

* Love, if Thy destined sacrifice am I, 

Come slay Thy victim and prepare Thy fires, 
Drowned in Thy depths of mercy, let me die 
The death that every soul which lives desires !” 

The pains of annihilation are forgotten, and even enjoyed, as 
the means of bringing the soul to see its Lord face to face, and 
enabling it to abide for ever in Him, ‘‘ Baga ba’d ul fana,” 

Abu Sa’id’s next Quatrain recalls another doctrine held by 
the so-called Quietists, vzz., that of disinterested love to God. 
It runs as follows :— 


**T sought the Leech and showed my secret pain ; 

He said, ‘‘ From all but Me thy lips refrain ; 

“What must I eat?” He said, “ Thy own heart’s blood ;’’ 

‘From what abstain?” ‘* From both the worlds abstain,” 

The two worlds are this world and the world to come, and 

the meaning of the injunction is, that man must love God for 
his own sake alone, and not from the hope of present or future 
rewards, or from fear. of punishments. To the high-strung 
Mystic ‘other worldliness’ seems as base as worldliness does 
to the ordinary religious man, Abu’abdullah Muhammad, a 
Sufi, who lived in the fourth century of the Hijira, and who is 
always spoken of in the MNafahat ul Uns as “the Shaikh of 
Islam,” says that desire of the rewards of Paradise is a ‘‘ veil,” 
obstructing man’s view of God, and diverting his attention 
from the Divine Benefactor Himself to the benefits granted 
by him. In like manner, during the Quietist controversy in 
the 17th century, the orthodox sticklers for the letter of Scrip- 
ture (Akiz Zahir), headed by the great Bossuet, made a fierce 
onslaught on Fénelon, one of the most spiritually-minded men 
of that or any other time, on account of some unguarded 
language on this matter of ‘ Disinterested love to God,’ which 
was thought to indicate some disparagement of the promises 
of future bliss) Whether Fénelon intended this, may be ques- 
tioned ; but, according to the Sufi view, a material Paradise is, of 
course, a vain dream. The pious soul, stripped of the 
garment of the body, finds its fruition in the “ Beatific Vision,” 
and in reunion and reincorporation with its Divine centre 
and source. And avery similar view was taken by William 
Law, author of the “Serious Call,” one of the most popular 
devotional books of the last century.. He probably derived it 
from the German Mystic, Jacob Behmen, whose. works he 


translated. 
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To return to Abu Sa’id. His next Quatrain bears on the 
subject of the “Inner light,” which, in one shape or other, con- 
fronts us in all Mystic writings : 

Long did I travail in the realm of thought, 
And many a hair I split, yet mastered nought ; 
My mind emitted many a petty spark, 

But not the perfect light I vainly sought.” 

In Barclay’s “ Apology for the true Christian Divinity, as 
the same is held forth and preached by the people called in 
scorn Quakers” (edition of 1678, p. 126) there occurs this 
passage: “ Yea, there is a book translated out of the Arabic 
which gives an account of one Hai Ebn Yokdan, who, without 
converse of men, living in an island alone, attained to such 
a profound knowledge of God as to have immediate converse 
with Him, and to affirm that the best and most certain know- 
ledge of God is not that which is attained by premises 
premised, and conclusions deduced, but that which is enjoyed 
by conjunction of the mind of man with the Supreme Intellect, 
after the mind is purified from its corruptions and is separated 
from all bodily images, and is gathered into a perfect stillness.”. 
This passage, which, by the way, is distinctly affiliated to the 
language of the Alexandrian Neo-Platonists, Proclus and 
Plotinus, well explains Abu Sa’id’s meaning, Knowledge of 
God is to be sought, not by the ratiocinations of -the intellect, 
but rather by closing the senses to all impressions of the eéx- 
ternal world, by stilling the tumult of the passions and by 
holding the intellect (“ Verstand”) in abeyance. Then the 
light is manifested in the unconscious ground of the soul 
(“ Vernunft”). = — v3 : , 

Of course, no religious man would venture to deny the 
possibility of such. influence and operation of the Divine Spirit 
on the hearts of individual believers as is implied in this 
doctrine of the inner light ; but religious men in all ages have 
been the first to recognise and admit the enormous amount of 
self-delusion and imposture which this doctrine inevitably 
generates. To give only two instances, Imam Ghazzali, in- a 
passage given by Pococke and Sale, laments the extravagances 
and blasphemies of some ultra Sufis of his time, and Wesley,’ 
speaking of his own ‘ Energumens, confesses that “ Satan 
sometimes mimicked the work of grace,” 3 

Similarly the doctrine of free grace, from the times of St. 
Paul downwards, has been often wrested into a quasi-justification 
of Antinomianism. The celebrated Philosopher Avicena (Ibn 
Sina), who was reputed to be somewhat of a free thinker, in- 
dited the following scoffing Quatrain :— | 


“ We rest our hopes on Thy free grace alone, 
Nor e’er by good deeds for our sins atone, 
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Mercy drops where it lists and estimates 
Ill done as undone, good undone as done.” 


To this Abu Sa’id rejoined,— 


“ O, thou who dost no good, but ill alone, 
And hopest Allah will thy sins condone, 
Hope not for mercy, for good left undone 
Cannot be done, nor evil done undone !” 

A story is told of Luther, that, when he was holding a 
discussion with some Anabaptists, one of the speakers put 
forward similar antinomian views, and justified them on the 
ground that the “ Spirit” had revealed them to him. At this 
Luther lost patience and replied in his rough German fashion ; 


“ I smack that Spirit of thine on the snout !” 


It must not be supposed that all Abu Sa’id’s Quatrains 
are written in high-flown mystical phraseology. Many, per- 
haps, the majority, of them, are couched in the ordinary 
language of religious devotion. Thus we find him constantly 
bewailing his sins, the enormity of which, after the manner 
of pious men, he is inclined to exaggerate from excess of humi- 


lity, Here are a few samples :-— 


“Men call me good, but they cannot discern 
The evil hid within me ; did they turn 

Me inside out and see me as I am, 

They’d deem me worthy at the stake to burn !”’ 


The next recalls the Scriptural words, “ My sins are more 
tn number than the hairs of my head :” 


‘¢ My sins outnumber the quick drops of rain, 
Perforce 1 hang my head with shame and pain ; 

“ Thou dost but what is fit,” a voice replied, 

“As I do what befits me,—that is plain.” 


“T love this world, yet hope for that to come, 
Drink wine, yet long religious to become ; 

I join the claims of this world and the next 
And so lose this world and the world to come.” 


Not a bad comment on the text, “ Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon.’ 

The following are specimens of the prayers, of which he has 
left many ; the first reminds us of the text, “ Thy grace is suffi- 


cient for me :’— 


“To friendless me, O Allah, succour lend, 
Thy favour is my all sufficient friend ; 

All have their lords to help them and protect, 
I’ve only Thee on whom I may Gcepend! 


“ How long, O God of mercy and of grace, 
Wend I from door to door and place to place? 
Either unclose the lock of my distress, 

Or shut the door for ever in my face !” 
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“Who need despair of Thy free grace ? Not one ; 
All, blessed by Thee, eternal bliss have won, 
Should Thy grace light upon a grain of dust, 
*Twould shine more brightly than the brilliant sun!” 
The next Quatrain alludes to what the Sufis call the “ greater 
warfare,’ viz, that against a man’s own evil passions and 


desires,— 


‘Those who in battle seek the martyr’s crown, 
And on love’s martyrs with disdain look down, 
Court death from foes, but lovers from the friend, 
And thereby purchase loftier renown,” 

In another Quatrain, Abu Sa’id alludesto the Sufi doctrine 
of Zasfiya, or Purification, which was an attempt to exalt and 
spiritualize the Muslim ordinance of ceremonial ablution. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine the heart and mind must be purified, 
and, to use the Scripture phrase, ablutions signify “not the 
mere putting away the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a 
good conscience towards God.” 

Of course, it was inevitable that this high spiritual teaching 
should be misunderstood and materialised. If we may judge 
from the little book printed at Teheran, and already mentioned, 
his Quatrains, and others manufactured in his name, are now 
recited asa kind of “ mantras,’ or magical charms, against 
temporal evils and misfcrtunes, such as war, famine, poverty, 
fever, and even the plague of mosquitos! But Abu Sa’id can 
hardly be held answerable for this—the common fate of all 
spiritual teaching. His Quatrains certainly give one the im- 
pression that he was a really good and religious man, who 
endeavoured, according to his lights, to live the inner life of 
approximation to, and constant communion with, God. “ The 
wand-bearers are many and the true mystics few,” but, perhaps, 
Abu Sa’id was among those few. 


E. H. WHINFIELD, B. C. S. Reid. 
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La Petite Paroisse. Mceurs Conjugales. 
Par Alphonse Daudet. Paris, 1895. 





RANCE is the forlorn hope of our modern civilization and 
culture. Over her bleeding body, seamed with a hundred 
scars, the other European nations have marched to the 
conquest of liberty, equality, and fraternity. She threw her- 
self into the breach against tyranny and bigotry when those 
evil giants were stil] hailed by the monarchs and the masses 
of the Continent by the names of Divine Right and Divine 
Truth, and she has not come unscathed out of the conflict. 
She was unable to carry to its end the struggle which she 
had begun. The tremendous forces invoked by the great 
Revolution fell into the strong hands of an enemy of all the 
principles of that Revolution. The success of Napoleon was 
the product of the new order of things. He was the child of 
the Republic, and he strangled his mother with his own 
hands. He again clasped the fetters on newly freed thought 
and speech. As far as he dared, he again set up the old shams 
and the old lies for the iconoclast nation to worship. ‘ It is 
a pity,” said Delmas to him, on the occasion of the grand 
celebration of the Mass in the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
“that there were only a million of men killed to destroy 
what you are setting up again to-day.” But the old order 
always remained hostile to him, and he had betrayed and 
trampled on the new. So between the two he perished, and 
he dragged France down with him. His long and desperate 
wars against a world in arms exhausted the physical resources 
of France, and sapped the manhood of the nation. Since 
then her population has remained stationary, and other 
nations, which were then inferior to her, have surpassed her 
in numbers and resources, | 
The French Revolution has been called “a splendid suicide.” 
But the French nation is not dead yet, though it certainly 
inflicted a mortal wound upon itself by the destruction of its 
aristocracy. The practical use of an aristocracy may be 
tested by comparing the public life of France and England. 
Politicians in the latter country have preserved the aristocratic 
traditions, and serve their country without the stimulus of 
lucre, or the hope of gain. In Republican France, as in 
Democratic America, politics is a trade, and a dirty one at 
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that. The English aristocracy, though it may have black 
sheep among it, as what body of men has not, on the whole, 
worthily fulfils its functions, setting a high standard of political 
morality, of honour, and of uprightness before the whole nation, 
And the English people, though yearly becoming more and 
more imbued with democratic principles, still follows the 
lead of an aristocracy which has its ranks from time to time 
recruited by the selection of new members from among the 
worthiest, the wealthiest, and the most eminent in the nation. 

“But if the salt has lost its savour, wherewith shall it be 
salted?” The French aristocracy had lost its faith in itself 
before it fell under the contempt and anger of the nation. 
The theories of Rousseau and the sarcasms of Voltaire had 
sapped its beliefin the order of things with which its own 
existence was bound up; had destroyed its trust in honour 
and loyalty, its reverence for the throne, its devotion to the 
flag. The fall of the French monarchy witnessed no Naseby, 

In the regenerated nation, its vacant place was for only 
a short time assumed by the military aristocracy created by 
Napoleon. But its members, brave and talented as most of them 
were, were never welded into a homogeneous body, and failed 
as conspicuously as their predecessors in duty and loyalty in 
the time of trial. It is to this latter body that the author of 
the following letters is supposed to belong, though his frivolous 
and cynical spirit might warrant the deduction of his genea- 
logy from the former. History repeats itself, and the Fin-de 
siécle \ucubrations of the Prince of Olmutz might well have been 
written in the penultimate decade of the eighteenth century 
by a noble lieutenant_of dragoons under the ancien régime. 

M. Alphonse Daudet is in the first flight of living French 
novelists. Inferior to Emile Zola in photographic accuracy 
of detail, and to Pierre Loti in scenic effect and vivid colour- 
ing, he surpasses them both in graphic presentation of 
character and in faithful delineation of contemporary manners, 
Holding the mirror up to nature, he shows us the inner life 
of the French nation with the picturesque fidelity of a George 
Eliot. There is no doubt that he intends the epistolary 
achievements of this eloquent and unprincipled young scamp, 
who scoffs at every law, human and Divine, with cynical 
effrontery, as atypical expression of the mind of “ da jeunesse 
dorée of the French nation at the present day. 

M. Vaudet’s works have always a moral purpose; and 
the moral of this, his latest story, is the lesson conveyed in 
the words of our Lord in the eleventh verse of the eighth 
chapter of the Gospel of St. John. “La Petite Paroisse ” 
takes its name from the Memorial Church built and endowed at 
Uzelles on the Seine by. the pious care of the aged M, Meérivet, 
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and bearing on a.tablet let into its wall the followine 
inscription :— , 


NAPOLEON MERIVET 
Chevalier de l’ordre de Saint-Gregoire-le-Grand 
a bati cette Eglise 
en memoire de son épouse Iréne 
et 
En a fait donation a la Commune des Uzelles. 





These lines enshrined the secret of a domestic drama, of 
a woman’s frailty and a husband's indulgent forgiveness. The 
sood old Mérivet was not one of those modern moralists 
who plead for equal justice in the relations of the sexes. He 
was content to plead for equal mercy. 

The main interest of the story centres in two households, 
the bourgeois family of Fénigan at Uzelles, and the noble 
house of Dauvergne at Grosbourg, on the other side of the 
Seine. Richard Fénigan was the only son of a retired notary, 
who had withdrawn from business to spend the evening of 
his life in the sylvan retirement of his country-house at Uzelles. 
Richard, the only son of a late marriage, was left by the death 
of his father to the sole care of his widowed mother, a stern 
and capable dame, who ruled her domain, her dependents, and 
her son with equal ability and authority ; and the boy, as he 
grew up, remained tied to his mother’s apron-strings, ignorant 
of the world, and unaccustomed to self-reliance, a country 
gentleman, occupying himself only with shooting, fishing, and 
other rural sports, and ill at ease, even in the limited society 
of the country-side. His mother discouraged his marrying, 
jealous of a rival in his affections, and in the empire of the 
household ; and she was sorely vexed when he fixed his young 
affections on the pretty and penniless Lydia, a-foundling 
brought up by the sisters at the Orphanage of Soisy. The 
infant had been found at the convent gate one morning, 
wrapped in a blanket with a coronet worked in the corner ; 
which circumstance, combined with the high bred appearance 
and finely cut features of the child, and her passionate love 
for music, persuaded the good nuns that their treasure trove 
was the outcast bearer of some noble name. Madame Fénigan 
could not bear to see her darling son unhappy, and Richard 
married Lydia. But the younger woman, after her marriage 
displayed a spirit ana a temper which the elder had not count-, 
ed upon; and,in the state of domestic warfare that ensued, 
the unfortunate Richard found himself in a dilemma between 
the two women whom he loved, secretly espousing his wife's 
side, while openly ke yielded to his imperious mother. 
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And on the other side of the Seine, in the lordly mansion 
and princely park of Grosbourg, lived the General Dauvergne, 
Duke of Alcantara, son of the Marshal of /a grande Armée 
who had won, on Spanish and German battle-fields, the titles 
that he transmitted to his descendants. The second Duke 
followed in his ‘father’s steps, and rivalled his fame in Algeria 


and in Italy ; and, moreover, repaired the fallen fortunes of the _ 


family by marrying the only daughter of Baron Silva, the 
great financial magnate of Vienna. The one offspring of their 
marriage, heir to his father’s fame and his mother’s fortune, was 
ason, whose name, combining those of his grandfather and 
father, they endearingly contracted into “ Charlexis,’ a well- 
beloved and highly accomplished youth, on whose education 
and equipment for the battle of life no pains or expense had 
been spared. He was known by his father’s second title of 
Prince of Olmutz; but wethink that M. Daudet has here 
committed an historical solecism, as “ Prince” was a higher 
distinction than “ Duke” in the Peerage of the Sword 
fnstituted by the great Conqueror. Thus Marshal Ney was 
Duke of Elchingen, and afterwards Prince of Moskwa. Davoust 
was Duke of Anerstadt and Prince of Eckmuhl. But for the 
purposes of our story Charlexis must remain Prince of Olmutz ; 
and at the time it opens, he is, for the first time, making the 
acquaintance of Richard and Lydia Fénigan at a Jdattue in 
the forest of Senart. Old Natory Fénigan had been the man 
of business of the first Duke, who had witnessed the register 
at Richard’s baptism ; but the different spheres in which the 
families moved had interrupted their intercourse, till the 
charms of the youthful Madame Fénigan impress the suscep- 
tible old General and his eighteen-year-old son, who is a true 
chip of the old block. But soon after the intercourse is re- 
opened, the Duke of Alcantara, ‘grand noceur et joueur’ in 
his day, is strack down with paralysis, and young hopeful 
is left without a rival in the field. The “joli blondin,” with 
his charming manners, good taste, amiable disposition and 
manly accomplishments, soon becomes a prime favorite with 


all the Fénigan household, even with the mother-in-law, whose 


heart he wins by his sympathetic interest in the garden and 
the poultry-yard. He soon has the run of the house like a 
tame cat, and, with precocious and cold-blooded wickedness, 
he digs his pits in the darkness, and spreads his snares in 
the night, and eventually succeeds in seducing the heart of 
Lydia from its allegiance to her husband. Tired, after a 
time, of the tame monotony of surreptitious wickedness, he 
essays a bolder flight, and persuades Lydia to accompany 
him in it. The story of his adventure is best told in his 
own words, 
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FirsT LETTER. 
Grosbourg, 6th April 1886. 

My DEAR VALLONGUE,—My place at your side on the forms 
of the Army class at Stanislas will be vacant to-day, and for 
ever more. It’s all over. I renounce Saint-Cyr, and the 
martial renown of which it seems to me that our family has 
already had more than its fair share. From the time of my 
grandfather, Charles Dauvergne, who became, under the first 
Empire, successively Marshal, Duke of Alcantara and Prince 
of Olmiitz, down to my poor devil of a father, bowled over 
by a paralytic stroke at the head of the third Army Corps, 
my illustrious ancestors have left no laurels ungathered for me 
togain. You know the Russian bowl in our state drawing-room 
in the Rue de Chanabilles, where all ‘the family decorations 
are dished up? Well, it’s full to overflowing, that bowl, 
What am I to do, then? Nothing. I’ve made up my mind to 
do nothing. Eighteen years of age, an only son, heir toa 
distinguished name and a handsome fortune, and also probably 
to Papa’s unlucky constitution, reason warns me to lose no 
time in enjoying to the full whatever pleasures life has to give. 
I’m going to commence. You saw me writing two surrep- 
titious letters during the Trigonometry class the other day ? 
Well, one was addressed to Captain Nuitt of Cardiff, telling him 
to join meat the little Port of Cassis, at the mouth of the 
Rhone, with the yacht, “ Bleu-Blanc-Rouge,” manned by a crew 
of eight hands, besides cook and steward, all complete, for ten 
thousand francs a month. The second letter was to apprise 
my travelling companion; for you can fancy that I shall not 
embark unaccompanied. You don’t know the lady; at least 
she does not figure in the collar-box in which you and I have 
so often sorted the letters and the portraits of my favourites. 
I may tell you that she is married, and our neighbour opposite 
Grosbourg, on the other side of the Seine. Hardly thirty 
years old, with limpid blue eyes, always cast down, which, 
when by chance she raises them, light up her face like the 
gleam of a necklace of pearls; a timid air; the long white 
hands of a practised pzanzste, in old-fashioned mittens; child- 
less, adored by her husband, and made much of by everybody 
all round. I had only to write to her, “Come;” and she 
replied, “Coming ;” and here she is leaving husband, house, 
family, everything, to embark with a companion as youthful 
and as unreliable as yours truly. Haven’t I often said that 
women are “kittle cattle!” For me, one is as good as another. 
I love “ tutte le donne” too well to give the preference to any 
one of them. As soon as I've bitten into one of these delicious 
bonbons, I want to chuck it away and forage in the box for 
another, in the vain hope of finding the super-exquisite flavour 
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which I always expect, but never can taste. “Wish me better 
luck this time, my dear Vallongue. © : 

By the time you get this, I shall be off under full sail, and 
the maledictions of my bereaved parents will resound to heaven. 
Serve them right! It’s all their own fault. If they had let me 
loose in Paris, instead of shutting me up, first at Grosbourg, 
and then at Stanislas, you may be pretty sure I shouldn't 
have levanted like this. But my mother, the Duchess, who is 
not sorry to be away from “ her men,” as she calls us, thought 
herself very clever in assuring my steadiness and industry by 
making me the companion of my father’s sick room. She 
forgot that’ solitude brings evil thoughts into the mind, and did 
not take into consideration that the perpetual view of the slope 
of Uzelles, with its little white Church, where the wocd pigeons 
from the forest nest, might make me melancholy, and turn 
my thoughts to flight. As for the General, by imprisoning me 
at Stanislas, he decided me to escape. Some day I will amuse 
you with the recital of the fire-side drama acted by the illus- 
trious invalid and myself while I was staying at the Chateau. 

Ah! Vallongue, how I have pondered over things in general, 
alone there in the evenings, in that vast Grosbourg, wandering 
in the immense park, or on the terrace by the river. How 
eagerly and how searchingly have I gazed into life—the life 
of others, and my own, the most complex of all. And the 
result of these researches is that I find myself, at eighteen 
years of age, already old and tired, unmoved by ambition, un- 
inspired by love, interested by nothing, seeing beforehand the 
sure end of every joy. Why am I like this? Whence have 
I gained the precious_experience, this despite for all that is, 
this wrinkled age, which I feel creeping through ali my youth- 
ful veins? Is it common to all this generation, to those who 
have been nicknamed the “ children of the conquered,” because 
they were born about the time of the war and the invasion? 
Or is it peculiar to my family, the old soil exhausted by too 
lavish harvests and now claiming a long fallow ? By God:! I’m 
not the one to disappoint it of the fallow. 

And to begin with, women and yachting appearing to me 
to be the only agreeable distractions, I propose to partake of 
them both freely. Up to now, as sailor and lover, I have only 
made a few trial trips. This time, I am off on along cruise. 
And if my confidences interest you, my dear Wilkie, I promise 
to keep for your behoof a truthful journal or log-book of the 
adventures and travels of a soul which the General-Duke, my 
father, has done me the honour to describe as being as dark 
and dangerous as a combat in the night. 

CHARLEXIS. 
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The name of Captain “Nuitt” is probably an attempt of 
M. Daudet’s to reproduce phonetically the English name of 
Knight. The Prince’s second and following letter is not dated 
and is apparently written as a journal from time totime. The 
M. “Poum-poum” alluded to in it is Richard Fénigan, so 
nicknamed by the lively Charlexis from his habit of medita- 
tively humming to himself Lydia's favourite airs. The lively 
though pessimistic, youth also conferred the sobriquet of 
“ Madame Loir” (Mrs, Dormouse) on Richard’s mother, from 
the constant warfare she waged against those little depredators 
of her fruit-garden. 

The following letter is the longest of the series. The epi- 
sode of the adventure of the writer with the young widow, 
Nina Nansen, will recall to the readers of Brantome the story 
of the woman of Smyrna related by him in his ‘ Femmes 


Galantes.” 





SECOND LETTER. 

My DEAR VALLONGUE,—Your letter has been forwarded 
to me here from Messina, which was to have been my first 
port of call, for our journey round the world has come toa 
sudden and speedy termination. 

The effect produced upon the good folk at Stanislas by 
my disappearance, the address of the Director in the refectory, 
the pious prayer of Father Salignon for the prompt return 
of the lost sheep, and all the other precise and picturesque 
details which you have given me of.the events following on my 
departure, amused me highly ; and I was only too glad to be 
amused, for, I can assure you, the vé/e of Don Juan is not all 
plain sailing. 

Pray accept my excuses and thanks for all the trouble you 
took, carrying my traps to Grosbourg in that pouring rain, 
and also for the very frugal meal which they would serve you 
on the very splendid plate with the family crest. Don’t 
humbug me. I know the fare when the Duchess is there, 
Preserved plums and almonds and raisins on the table for 
dessert, when fruit is at its finest ; and, besides, you’ve had to 
do with a Duchess in a very bad humour, for I had just been 
applying to her for more money. In such circumstances, the 
blood of Baron Silva boils and cries out against its spend- 
thrift offspring, The ill-humour of my father is not so easily 
accounted for. If, as you say, he is slowly but surely recover- 
ing the use of his limbs, he ought to be jovial under the cir- 
cumstances. As for Master John, my old tutor, that word 
“ cavata,” which he whispered to you apropos of his hopeful 
scholar, has not any particular reference to the collar-box, 
where I used to keep my JOillets-doux and love-tokens. He 
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only wanted to convey to you that I am an irresistible captivator 
of the sex. The old chap may well believe it, as he couldn’t 
well help, being as assiduous an audience of my amours as 
I was of his violoncello, Yes, the little white clock-tower on the 
top of the ridge, with some cottages nestling round it, which you 
saw through the driving rain, with the green curtain of the forest 
of Senart as a back ground, is the Church of Uzelles, They call 
it down there the “little Parish,” or, more picturesquely, the 
_ “Parish of the good Cuckold,” after the good old chap who 
built it. A place particularly suitable for my exploit. 

It was there, one morning last month, at day light, that I 
was waiting for my Mistress, Madame F., in a brougham, with 
the Grosbourg coat-of-arms and liveries, which, you will admit, 
was a cool piece of cheek, The excellent Alexander had 
made all the preparations for our flight, supplied the cash, 
and mapped out the routes. I take this opportunity of re- 
commending the fellow to you. He is expensive, but incom- 
parable. 

Reached Melun through the woods ; took the train to Lyons, 
and, after resting there for a few hours, off again to Cassis, 
where we arrived on the evening of the second day. The 
whole journey truly encianting. This lovely woman, coming 
straight from her bed into my carriage, through the thyme and 
the dew ; our fearful joy in fancying ourselves pursued in our 
mad career through the woods, amid the breaking of the 
branches, the rustling of the leaves ; above all, the subtle and 
sombre pleasure of breaking the law, of escaping from duty, 
of poaching in prohibited preserves, Then, to top up with 
Cassis ; the sea; and_there, at. the end of the pier, the Blue- 
Blanc-Rouge, with her big mainsail brailed up, only waiting for 
us to spread her white wings, and away. All that, oh! super- 
exquisite. But hardly had we weighed anchor in the lovely 
summer evening beneath a green and amber sky, I and my 
beloved stretched on the deck, drinking in the joy of existence, 
lulled by the rhythmic chant of the crew of a Neapolitan coral- 
boat on the same tack, whose joyous voices mingled with the 
musical rippling of the waves under our lee, and the flickering 
of the pennon at the mast-head, when, horrible, most horrible, 
my well-beloved was suddenly seized with the most atrocious 
sea-sickness, which continued all night, and all next day, and 
obliged us to suspend our voyage for a month, for two months, 
perhaps for ever. Could there be a more complete fiasco? JI 
told you what a delightful shipmate I had chosen, of all others, 
fond of travel and adventure, keen on boating and sailing, as 
good at handling a tiller, or easing a sheet, as I am myself, 
the very type of a yachtswoman. Go to! She must needs be 
sea-sick—and such sea-sickness ! incurable, unimaginable. : 
VOL. CII. | 15 
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What was to be done now? Give up my grand cruise? 
Send the “Bleu-Blanc-Rouge”’ back to Cardiff, making the 
brave Nuitt a present of the five-hundred pounds, advanced to- 
wards three months’ pay and expenses? I hadn't the heart to 
doit. Nor to go and settle down respectably—“ the Countess” 
and I—Count and Countess des Uzelles in hotel registers, 
and to neighbours at the tad/e a’Adte—in a villa on the shores 
of the lake of Lucerne or of Geneva, to go on afterwards to 
the Italian lakes. Za vie @ deux under these conditions would 
be suicide by ennui, unless you were enamoured, or consump- 
tive, which is not my form, nor yours either, Ch. Vallongue ? 

Totake time to think it over, I ran my yacht under the 
lofty shelter of the rocks of Monaco, and hired the first floor 
of one of those caravanserats, at Monte Carlo, which are 
ostentatiously grouped round the great temple of chance. 
Although it is not yet the season, there are crowds round the 
roulette tables, crowds mostly of foreigners. At first I wona 
good round sum; then I lost. not only all that I had gained, 
but the forty or fifty thousand francs as well that I still had 
left. By ill-luck, Alexander not being at Uzelles to respond 
to my application for money, I was obliged to ask Captain 
Nuitt to let me have back what I had already advanced to 
him. You can fancy his surprise, his stupefaction. And the 
pay of the crew, by God? And the keep of Mistress Nuitt ? 
For eight mortal days | was deafened by this jargon, with 
variations enough to make you die of laughter by the Captain, 
the mate, the steward, with their puzzled and perplexed 
good, honest English faces, following me everywhere, to the 
post-office, to the gaming tables, displaying on the broad 
terraces of the hotel, under the shady avenues of the town, 
the frantically comical gestures one sees ina pantomime by 
Hanlon Lee. Finally, the dibs arrived ; Captain Nuitt, his 
wife, and his crew paid up and satisfied, I continue to play, be- 
cause I find the time hang heavy, but take good care not to let 
myself in for such an embarrassing situation again. 

Very much vexed at first by the contretemps of which she 
was the cause, my mistress soon recovered herself, thanks to two 
fine instruments by Pleyel, and to the complaisant auditory of 
our caravanserat, In addition, her pleasure in the comfort, the 
elegance, and above all, the incomparable delight of hearing the 
butler announce “ Madame la Comtesse est servie” as she enters 
the dining-room on the arm of Monsieur le Comte, Titles, 
coats of arms, these are the dreams of this little dourgeotse 
without a family name, and who, in the orphanage, where she 
was reared, grew up with the idea that she came of noble, of 
arch noble, blood. True, she does not lack distinction ; her 
figure slender and graceful, her features finely chiselled, 
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her manner calm and proud ; but feet large and hands large, 
convenient enough for the piano, keyboard and pedal, but 
not re-assuring as to her origin. Would she love me were I 
not myself a prince and son to a Duke?I doubt it. She is 
too young to be bitten with my juvenility, like a mature Baroness, 
the friend of my mother, greedy for a youthful prey. Rather 
does my youth trouble her (though my eighteen years are 
certainly not betrayed by my style or figure), and also the sim- 
plicity, the ingenuousness of youth which she observes in me, 
Poor girl! 

There are still some sentimental women left. My mistress 
is one of those who would say to you: “ Come and weep upon 
my bosom.” And by the same token, my dear Wilkie, I will 
now tell you what may be of use to you sometime or other, 
how I was able to vanquish her last resistance. We were alone 
one evening in an arbour at the end of the park. What 
strategy it had cost me to get her there! Nothing more to 
be had ; prayers, entreaties, advanced me no further. To com- 
plete the silliness of my situation-—and it is easy enough to feel 
silly in such a dilemma—,a fly got into my eye. I was rubbing 
it vigorously, still urging my attack ; my eye reddened, got 
inflamed, and suddenly I feel her surrendering, “Oh! you are 
crying ? you doubt that Ilove you? Oh! no, don’t cry, don’t 
doubt—take me.” And she is under the same illusion ; she 
still thinks me deeply in love with her, without her being 
herself very much in love with me. 

Is it not curious that she should have plunged into such an 
adventure with so little of the provocation of passion ? Is it 
true, as she says to me, that she was tired of lying? For, after 
all, it is not tiresome ; and, in the duel between man and woman, 
the weapon of weakness, the weapon infantine and feminine, the 
pretty little fib, shaped by artistic little wits, seems to me the 
most amusing trick inthegame. No; having to lie did not 
tire her. She was tired of herself, that was all; tired of a 
monotonous and useless life. She preferred to submit her- 
self to all the caprices of my eighteen years, to all the dangers 
of a fire-balloon with fuel of straw. What does she ex- 
pect? Even supposing that she got a divorce, there are 
a thousand pretexts that I could allege for refusing to marry 
her at my age and in my position. Besides, it would not be so 
easy for her to get a divorce. Her husband, Mr. F, we supposed 
to be a peaceable sort of chap, but Alexander tells me that he 
is in a furious rage, and may fall upon us any fine morning. 
But this marital jealousy troubles me less than that of my 
father, the General. | 
_ Yes, my dear Vallongue, my father is jealous of me ; is madly 
in love with my mistress, who, I believe, in her heart of 
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hearts, really cherishes a more tender feeling for the hero of 
Wissemborg than for his innocent son. Is this feeling akin 
to pity, or does it date from before the General’s illness ? I can’t 
tell you; but for months and months I ’ve watched them, she 
at the piano, he in his invalid chair, exchanging looks more 
meaning than words, and I have felt that, with a heroine 
of this sort, a veteran full of years and honours might prove a 
dangerous rival. The governor, too, kept his eye on me ; mistrust- 
ed ‘la cavata ;’ was, no doubt, suspicious that my superior sound- 
ness of wind and limb might distance him in the race. Ah! 
how miserable I must have made him, when she came to spend 
an afternoon at Grosbourg, and I used to take her round the 
house and garden! Imagine Don Juan Dot-and-go-one, the 
arch-deceiver who, according to his own account, scored of 
everyone, and was never yet scored off, imagine him nailed to 
his arm-chair, craning round a corner, spying through a window, 
saying to himself: ‘* Where have they got to? What are they 
up to?” Suspicious, furious, raving and weeping, dragging himself 
along on his crutches to spy and listen at key-holes ! That was 
my father. I can well see how, to put an end to his torture, 
he hit on the idea of boxing me up at Stanislas ; to which I 
riposted with fac to tac, by the double escampette of student and 
sweetheart. Now, it may quite possibly. happen, since the false 
start of the Bleu-Blanc-Rouge has brought us within reach of 
his claws, that my father might take advantage of my minority 
to imprison me once again at Grosbourg, or Stanislas. No! 
It would be too ridiculous to go to school again. And with my 
mistress; too! The tunic would become her so well ! That is cer- 
tainly a termination to the adventure which she has not count- 
ed on. 

Does she think at all of any termination to it? Itis difficult 
for me to find out whether she does or does not. And surely 
there is something strange in this reserve, this impenetrable 
barrier between the minds of two people who live in such close 
proximity ; who sleep under the same mosquito-curtain, Some- 
times 1 imagine the cry of horror that she would utter, if she 
could suddenly penetrate my soul, the soul from whose troubled 
depths I myself recoil with terror ; if she could suddenly sound 
them, what a frightful awakening ! If she were only to open 
this letter! It would kill whatever love she may yet have for 
me ; or would it have the opposite effect ? Who was that Duch- 
ess of the last century who declared that, in order to truly love 
a man, a woman must despise him a little? Suppose that I 
tired of my mistress, and, thinking to disgust her with me, 
should show myself in my true colours, and, instead, change her 
fancy for me into areal passion. No ; better leave it in the hands 
of Fate and of Notre Dame de Fourviéres, in whom the dear 
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cirl has the most implicit trust ; so much so, that, though she 
had come away from home with next to nothing on, she wanted 
directly we got to Lyons, before even buying herself a chemise, 
to go to Fourviéres and rig herself out with amulets and rosaries, 
I was not the man to dissuade her. Holy medals look so well 
on a fair bosom ; pleasure is so precious when it savours of sin; 
so luscious when ‘it is favoured with remorse and fear. 

Among the foreigners of diverse nationality who at this 
season inhabit our hotel, or who simply come here for their meals, 
we have got acquainted with a young married couple named 
Nansen. The husband is a Swede, professor of some faculty of 
science or other in his country, who, being consumptive, came 
to spend a long holiday in the South of Italy. He is now 
returning from it, married, eight months gone, to the pretty 
daughter of a Palermitan hotel-keeper. A _ regular honey- 
moon couple, north and south, wedded together and amusingly 
contrasted with each other. The man, red haired, spectacled, 
mild, ricketty arms, and legs all over the shop, northern 
eyes, soft and limpid. Some one has said :—‘ As we go north- 
ward, the people's eyes grow small and dim.” Not such are 
the fine dusky eyes of Nina, Madame Nansen ; two tempting 
black grapes, glittering and sparkling in her fair Italian face. 
For a young woman a little too plump, but natural and grace- 
ful, frisking and laughing with her husband like a favourite 
mistress, reminding one of a blossoming flower spreading its 
petals to the sun. Our presence at the hotel, where they come 
for their meals from their villa close by, evidently troubled the 
harmony of the.young ménage The fresh toilettes of my 
Parisienne, and her thoroughbred style, evidently made an im- 
pression on Nansen, who began to find his Nina’s frocks loud 
and her manners vulgar. But the poor chap was evidently 
too shy to give me any hope that he might relieve me on guard, 
however much he (or I) may have wished it. Whence comes 
this shyness, so common to us, so unknown to women ? | have 
told you about M. Poum-poum. Nansen’s timidity makes me 
think of him. One of those fellows who trip if you look at 
them when they are walking, who must make an effort to push 
Open the door of a shop, and, when in the street, hug the walls, 
as if they wanted to efface themselves. 

Poum-poum, who was wont to confide in me, once told me of 
a friend of his who used to prime himself with Dutch courage 
when he wanted to make himself agreeable to his wife, and I’ve 
always suspected that he himself was that friend. My Swede is 
one of that sort. One evening, in the drawing-room, he was 
playing one of Brahm’s slowvalses, and watching my mistress all 
the time with an ecstatic gaze. I was near him, and said aside 
to him: “ Take care, Nansen, people can see.” Instead of ask- 
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ing me what it was they could see, he got very red, and let his 
spectacles fall upon the keys. 

When I teased Lydia about her lover-in-dumb-show, she 
smilingly replied :—‘ But it strikes me that you are not quite in- 
different to the wife, either?” And, in fact, Ja petite Nina did 
attract me doubly, both as woman and as foreigner ; and her 
fondness for her husband was very interesting. Did my mistress 
suspect how it interested me? Was it through apprehension of 
my roving fancy that she suddenly decided to quit Monte Carlo? 
Any how, one morning, a week ago, when Captain Nuitt came 
as usual, in his phlegmatic way, for orders, she declared herself 
ready to re-embark, in spite of the adverse opinion of the 
doctors. We determined to make Genoa, and, in case this short 
voyage should not disagree with her, to go on to Malta, and 
further. 

‘‘ Suppose we give the Nansens a lift as far as Gcnoa ?” said 
J], inas indifferent a tone as 1 could assume. After looking at 
me as if she would read my soul through my eyes, which, in 
truth, I found rather embarrassing, she replied proudly :—‘ We 
will take the Nansens with us.” And at two o'clock that very 
afternoon the ‘“ Bleu-Blanc-Rouge” left Monaco with all sail 
set. But, before evening had set in off Ventimiglia, we got 
caught in a regular Levanter : hail, thunder, hurricane, the sea 
running mountains high, and Madame F. helpless and motionless 
in her berth, with only enough strength left to groan. In the 
saloon, lighted up by the flashes, Nansen was hanging over 
a basin, too sea-sick to think any more of love. We might have 
rolled upon the sofas, kissed each other before his face, his wife, 
and I ; he was past caring for anything. But the poor Ninette 
was far from any such frivolity. Frightened out of her wits, 
she passed the night on her knees, clinging to the arm chair 
of her husband, and, each time that the lightning flashed 
through the ports, there were frantic signings of the cross, 
prayers and sobs, “Saint Barbara, Saint Helena, Saint Mary 
Magdalene!” To flirt under such circumstances would have re- 
quired the romantic mind and blasphemous soul of one of the 
heroes of Euzene Sue’s novels. 

Next day, new complications. Nansen was in such a state of 
prostration from his sickness, and our medicine chest so deficient, 
that we had to put in at San Remo for the sake of our invalids. 
During the afternoon, while the “ Bleu-Blanc-Rouge” made 
endless tacks to recover her berth by the side of His Highness’ 
yacht under the lee of the rock of Monaco, we returned to 
Monte Carlo by rail. At the hotel I found a letter wait- 
ing for me from my father, a clarion call, a martial appeal 
to my honour and patriotism. For the last hundred years 
there had always been a Dauvergne under the colours, and 
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well to the front at that. If war should break out to-morrow, 
if France should have need of her sons, who was there to re- 
present us? Several pages of this style of thing, all to persuade 
me to give up my mistress, and enter myself at Saint-Cyr. You 
may imagine how much I was touched. 

War boresme. I think it both dull and repulsive. There 
are two ways of looking at the battle-field, one the vertical, 
that of the deau sabreur, sword in hand, foot in stirrup, the 
fumes of whiskey in his head ; the other, the horizontal, 
that of the fallen hero who drags along his body gaping with 
reeking wounds, through mud and blood. The last is the only 
way that I can look at it ; and it disgusts me, if it does not 
frighten me. The day after Wissembourg, my father said, 
speaking of the battle-field : “ //7 y avazt de la viande.” 

It is thus that I think of war, all butcher's meat, quivering 
and bleeding human flesh, not healthy, wholesome, living flesh. 
And yet I believe I am no coward. Ah, if you had seen me, 
the other night, dipping my nose in the salt spray with the 
stout crew of the Bleu-Blanc-Rouge, you would not have 
seen me flinch. No, I have my nervous moments sometimes, 
like other people ; but I must confess that I shrink from carnage. 
Besides, the words country, flag, family, awaken in my mind 
only mocking echoes, mere sound and fury signifying nothing. 
You feel the same, my dear Vallongue, with this difference, that, 
with you, all your ideas are the fruit of study and reflection, 
Your brain, like that of all young Frenchmen, is a conquest of 
German philosophy, a much more serious conquest for us than 
that of Alsace or Lorraine. Kant, Hartmann, above all, the 
other famous one, you know whom I mean, have before our eyes, 
bit by bit, stripped human nature of all its disguises. The science 
of sentiment and sensation has destroyed in us the faculty of 
feeling, 

But, as for me, who know nothing, who have read nothing, 
and learnt nothing, how is it that 1 am at the same depth of 
moral lassitude and decrepitude ? Why am I, at eighteen years 
of age, already withered and decayed? Whence comes this 

‘contempt for every duty, this hate for every task, this revolt 
against every law? With my name, my fortune, and my youth, 
I have the soul of an anarchist. Why so? You, Vallongue, 
to whom I have laid bare my soul, who know me better than 
I know myself, can you explain the riddle of me to myself? 
Do you simply read me—as your letter seems to say—as the 
product of the new school, a specimen of the latest type of 
human evolution ? Then there is a surprise in store for our 
elders. There is not much in common, I know, between those 
who come and those who go; but this journey, if I may judge 
from my experience of-my father and myself, the bridge is 
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clean broken down between the two generations, and the mis- 
understanding between those on the other bank and those on 
this may easily ripen into hate. 

Anyhow, I read between the lines of the General’s letter 
seeing in it nothing but his restoration to active life, and his 
desire to see once more his dear Madame F. . .. . . on 
whom, I must say, his flowers of martial eloquence produced ° 
much more effect than on myself. The eyes of my sentimental 
sweetheart filled with tears; but for some time past these fits 
of sensibility have been somewhat frequent with her, and some- 
what disquieting tome. That would be a lively look out! 
However, this time her tears were due to a purely moral senti- 
ment ; she was, I could see, quite overcome, ready for any 
sacrifice. Ah! the old Lascar ! the letter was not so much for 
me as for her, who read it over my shoulder ; and I now foresee 
another and more striking demonstration of paternal affection. 
{ bet you that he'll turn up here, acting the part of the heavy 
father in the melodrama, to enfold in his arms his prodigal son 
and his mistress at the same time, killing two birds with one 
stone. If he thinks that I am going to wait for him! Besides, 
Roulette has no more charms for me; another sensation gone 
by the board ; it is certainly not worth the misery of broiling 
in this African climate, blinded by sun and stifled with dust, 
and deafened bythe stridulous sound of the grasshoppers, 
which seems like the continually recurring expression of the 
reverberating rays of the blinding light. 

The best course would be to re-embark on my yacht, entrust- 
ing Lydia to the care of some friends, who might conduct her 
by land to some quiet corner of Brittany or Italy. But what 
friends? It’s all over with the Nansens. I forgot to tell you 
that the unfortunate Swede has been carried off by a sudden 
access of phthisis, not long after we landed. Apropos of which, 
Mr. Philosopher, I am going to submit, for your judgment 
and verdict, a case so difficult and mysterious as to be almost 
indescribable. 

Here was the Swede then. departed ad patres. For two days 
we lived in an atmosphere of death, my mistress passing her 
time in consoling the distracted widow. I and my brave Nuitt, 
whose enforced leisure I employ in all kinds of odd jobs, mean- 
while busy with the triple coffin of oak, pine and lead, which 
was to convey the corpse to the final resting place in its own 
far off country, as well as with the matter of its transport and 
transit. We literally lived upon this defunct Swede. His ashes 
seemed to insinuate themselves into our victuals, to mingle 
with our dreams. The third day, yesterday morning, the “ Coun- 
tess” said to ine :—* You must go and see Nina : You have been 
so good and helpful to her, she wants to thank you.” 
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Nothing extraordinary in sucha visit. Why did I experience 
such emotion, such passionate emotion, as I entered the grounds 
of the little villa Nansen, at the bottom of a purple ravine, ten 
minutes’ walk, at most, from the sea? Was it the sirocco, or 
the heavy scent of the oleanders? My mouth felt parched, my 
hands burning, and my whole being seized with a sensual 
vertigo which seemed mingled with a feeling of the approach 
of death, And the presence of the king of terrors made itself 
felt there, sensibly enough, filling the little house with the gloom 
and disorder of his reign. Some of the windows were opened 
wide, others hermetically closed, while through their chinks 
shone the dim yellow rays of wax candles paling in the garish light 
of day ; and everywhere, throughout the garden, among the laurel 
trees, the horrible smell of chemicals and sawdust, the 
atmosphere of the sick-room and the undertaker’s. shop. 

I waited for five minutes in the parlour on the ground floor, 
seated on a cane sofa. A step on the stair—Nina. I told you, 
didn’t I, that there had been nothing between this woman and 
me. On the eve of her loss, we had laughed and joked to- 
gether the whole evening on the terrace of the hotel—a lively 
flirtation. But she was only amusing herself with me ; she was 
all the time watching her husband, who was seated at the piano 
with my mistress. I had not seen her since. Why, can you 
tell me, was I certain of what was going to hippen ? 

She came in, very pale, dressed in a black frock, hurriedly 
put on, it’s gimp bodice showing off her lithe and rounded 
figure. Her eyes shone under their reddened and swollen 
eyelids. She threw herself down beside me without a word ; 
our hands touched ; the spark caught. * Ah! Monsieur Charley.” 
I had her in my-arms, -strained to my heart, overcome with 
emotion, worn out with long nights of vigil, half swooning in 
my fevered embrace, her kiss savouring of morphia and phenol. 
Just at that instant her landlady came in to ask for a pair of 
sheets, and deprived me of the prize when it seemed within 
my grasp, and of an opportunity which can never return, 

Well, my philosopher, what do you think of that? By what 
diabolical prompting could this woman have torn herself from 
the dead whom she truly loved, whom she sincerely mourned, 
to fall straightway into my arms? Does the breath of Aphro- 
dite breathe in the air of the charnel vault? Or is it life 
simply seeking desperately to be avenged of it’s enemy’s death 
in a sudden and vehement outburst? I have an idea that 
doctors know more than they choose to tell of these moments 
of depression and derangement, by which they sometimes, 
perhaps, profit. One other time, under still more painful 
circumstances, I myself, Vallongue, have felt the same strange 
and mysterious influence, the sympathy of love and death ! 
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I had thought not to have sent you this journal till we had 
decided on our next halting-place ; but here we are off on our 
wanderings again. It is not my father who has turned up 
after all; itis Othello! This morning, who should burst into 
our room, blooming as ever, but with a troubled countenance, 
but M. Alexander, who, since my abrupt departure, has been 
employed by my family as a spy on the movements of Madame 
F.'s husband, and had travelled down with him in the express. 
Luckily the ferocious husband is looking for us at Monaco, 
where he supposes us to be, so that I have time to make up 


my mind. 
More in my next. The crisis is a grave one; but I feel my 


pulse, and it beats calmly. 
CHARLEXIS, 


The alarm of the husband’s arrival turns out a false one, after 
all ; but it serves its purpose, the Prince’s Leporello, M. Alex- 
ander, having been employed by his parents to thus put an end 
to the situation and effect the separation of Charlexis from 
Madame Fénigan. And the Prince, tired of his toy, and short 
of money for his pleasures, allows himself not unwillingly to 
be decoyed back to Grosbourg, after Lydia has been smuggled 
away by the wiles of M. Alexander, and the Bleu-Blanc-Rouge 
has been run down in the night by a Portuguese torpedo-boat 
off the island of Minorca The third letter is written after 
the Prince has been gazetted, through the interest of his father, 
to a commission in a regiment of Dragoons, and has been 
hurried away from Grosbourg, before the expiration of his 
first leave, to avoid a challenge from Richard Fenigan, who 
had for a time been travelling in the vain attempt to efface 
the memory of his lost Lydia by a change of scene. The 
Duchess gets her darling son out of the way of danger, without 
his knowing anything about the cause of her machinations. 

Lydia, meanwhile, has attempted suicide, but is discovered, 
and tenderly nursed by her mother-in-law, whose stern and 
unbending nature has undergone a sudden and marvellous 
conversion in the wonder-working Church of La Petite Paroisse. 
These chapters of the book are much taken up with disquisi- 
tions on divorce, the arguments for and against it being put 
into the mouths of the different characters of the story. In- 
teresting and amusing is the description of the Abbé Ceres, 
the Vicaire of La Petite Paroisse, “ the saintliest Christlike 
creature that ever trod the earth.’ So unversed in the 
ways of the world is this good priest, that, when he accom- 
panies his portly and courtly Curé to call on Madame Fénigan, 
he tries to enter the drawing-room before him, being under 
the impression that in society, as in religious processions, those 
of inferior rank are expected to precede their betters. The 
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Curé looking rather cross at being elbowed in this unceremo- 
nious fashion, the good Abbé Ceres thinks that it is because he 
was not sufficiently far in advance this time, and determines 
that the mistake shall not occur again; so, when the senior 
priest rises rather suddenly to take leave, the Abbé makes a 
frantic rush, springing over sofas and knocking down chairs, 
and reaches the hall first, panting and breathless, but trium- 
-_phant, leaving the company staring after him in amazement. 
The Curé, as they leave the premises, commences a lecture on 
the convenances of polite society, which the Vicaire begins 
listening to with the deepest contrition, but suddenly breaks 
away to relieve a necessitous beggar. 

The third letter is interesting for its reflections on the spirit 
of the French army. Philosophers have noted how the 
growth of culture and civilization, the increase of wealth and 
luxury, coincide with the decay of the military spirit in a 
nation ; and this is particularly the case in the France of to-day. 
Perhaps, the greatest want of the French army is the want 
of an officer class, such as-is furnished in Germany by the 
poor and proud aristocracy. In France, in three cases out of 
four, the officer, save for his military rar.k, is no better than 
the soldier he lords it over, and the soldier knows it. 





THIRD LETTER. 

In the interval between two battles, broken and groaning 
in spirit, like a soldier habituated to defeat (for our side are 
the Whites), I am writing to you from this old Mill, the head- 
quarters of our well-beaten army. I thought, as my last letter 
from Grosbourg advised you, that I was well quit of this stupid 
grind of autumn manceuvres, and I was just planing a deli- 
cious flirtation with two little Jewesses, sisters, and near neigh- 
bours of ours, one just married, the other about to be so. They 
were quite eager to bite—the same cherry would well have 
baited the hook for both of them—, when suddenly a telegram 
from my cousin, Boutignan, recalls me to my duties on the staff. 

“ Higher orders !” says my old fool of a Colonel to me, wink- 
ing the only eye he has, and I could get no more out of him. 
Boutignan is a courtier‘officer, and will never commit himself ; 
but a little bird tells me that once again the General-Duke, 
my father, has played me a scurvy trick. Perhaps, he found 
that my youth and spirits at Grosbourg troubled the quiet 
of his invalid chair. You know that, after a very decided im- 
provement, the has suddenly run down again, and that by 
several degrees. The doctors attribute this relapse to a fall 
from his horse ; but I was there, and I saw him reel in his saddle, 
smitten by a fresh stroke of paralysis. But he has another 
reason for being down on me, 
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He was in love with Madame F.... and, I am sure, nourished 
a vague hope of one day getting hold of her. The news 
of her suicide affected him deeply. Yes, my dear boy the 
unfortunate woman, on learning my desertion of her, lodged 
a bullet in her heart, or very near it. She was dying a week 
ago ; since then I’ve had no news. 

But fancy the astonishment of M. Alexander, charged with 
the purvey and negotiation of the sum with which she was to 
be bought off, to find at the head of her sick-bed— guess who ?— 
the mother of the husband, the actual mother-in-law of 
Madame F..... How ever did she come there? The two 
women simply hated each other. I wonder was the husband 
himself inthe house? All [ know is that they threw the 
money offered by Alexander in his face, whereat the Duchess 
will not be greatly grieved ; and my father has written, apropos 
of this attempt at suicide, a letter as lugubrious and as senti- 
mental as a valse of 1845. 

My love fatal to this innocent ? I don’t believe a word of 
it, She killed herself through despite, through boredom, 
through inability to face the petty worries of existence. With 
the burden of ten years more on my back, I feel that I should 
be quite capable of doing as much, and for as little or for less 
reason, especially if these ten years at all resemble the last 
few weeks I’ve passed in the regiment. Not that the duty 
fatigues me; as the Colonel’s cousin and Secretary, as papa’s 
son, and as a titular prince, I am taken off all duty, and may 
sprawl on my bed all day long in the room which I've hired, 
with the best look-out in all Melun. But Melun itself, its 
inhabitants, what can I do? where can I go? and with whom? 
the officers whom I meet at the mess table, when cousin Bou- 
tignan invites me there, talk like school-boys, as they are for 
the most part. Buried at ten years old in a High School, 
or with the Fathers in a Seminary, they are only dug out to 
be again buried in Saint-Cyr, or at Saumur, and from thence 
they pass into the barracks—only a change from one prison 
to another. They know nothing of life, amuse each other 
with anecdotes about their ushers, and laugh in chorus at the 
jokes of the Colonel, as they used to laugh at the jokes of 
the Professor, the vacant laugh of children of slaves. Barring 
the few keen ones, who sap and burn the midnight oil, little 
embryo Bonapartes without his star, en route for the President's 
household or the War Ministry, all the rest ask for, is to cut 
short work and drill, and get away to Paris to enjoy themselves. 
For conversation, their school and garrison reminiscences. 
Very few of them have ever seen war. They relate, after dinner, 
with bristling moustaches, their, wonderful adventures, inter- 
spersed with “ Vom de Dieu / it was pelting like hail! how we 
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did catch it ! right through my cap and my cloak ! and my horse, 
too!” Well, listening more closely, you find out that it is not a 
battle at all, but a heavy shower in which they happened to be 
caught on New Year's Day, or the 14th of July, when they es- 
corted the President to and from the Senate or the Chamber. 
They have made no other campaigns, and they regret it! I regret 
it, too; for Il often ask myself if these gentlemen, so good at 
escorts and on parade, are really the men of war they fancy 
themselves, and what figure they would cut on a field of battle. 
Brave, by God! Yes, every Frenchman is brave, when he thinks 
somebody is looking at him. 

But cool, capable, under fire, of a calm and spontaneous 
decision? That remains to be seen. One must have faced 
death oneself to be at all able to answer for one’s own presence 
of mind at any time and under all circumstances, My father 
told me that, when he was acting Aide-de-Camp to Marshal 
Bosquet in the Crimea, one day. he was ordered to carrya 
message to the Foot Chasseurs, aid, when he was about to quit 
a safe and secure shelter to traverse a space swept with bullets 
and grape-shot, he suddenly felt his legs as heavy as lead, and 
only succeeded in moving them under the stimulus of the 
satirical looks and jests of his comrades, who observed that 
“he was taking a long rest.” Those few minutes of suspense, 
he said, were the most painful in his whole life. He told me 
also of one of his mess-mates, a chef d’escadron in the 
Chasseurs d’Afrique, who was seized with a violent stomach- 
ache whenever the trumpet sounded the charge. He used to 
keep a flask--of pure absinthe in his holsters, which he drained 
at a draught, and charged with its fumes in his brain, literally 
fit to fight only when he was dead-drunk. 

Ah! these wretched nerves, that are melted and paralysed 
by danger in some, while in others it only strings and strength- 
ens them. The night that my poor Bleu-Blanc-Rouge 
foundered, I had one Doctor Engel on board, a keen entomo- 
logist, once a’ companion of Emin Pasha’s, whom I was going 
to land at Port Mahon, whither he was bound to study the 
flora of the Balearic Isles. This man, filibuster, scientific adven- 
turer who had faced death a hundred times, under its most 
dreadful forms, became wild with fear when the water reached 
the deck. He sobbed; shrieked, that he would not die ; clung 
to the neck of Papa Nuitt, who at last had him lashed to the 
deck-house, so that he went to the bottom trussed like a mummy. 
And, while a man of strong intellect like Engel showed this moral 
decomposition, my steward, squatting in a corner of the deck 
with his teapot and a spirit-lamp, busied himself, while the water 
was gurgling through the gaping seams of the planks, and 
the bulkheads were bursting and crashing, in making me a 
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hot cup of tea, before the final plunge. After all, he was the 
only other saved, besides myself; but to the lastI saw that 
he kept his calm presence of mind as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world; while, as for me, well, I confess 
I had to try pretty hard. 

One of the few men whom I see much of here is a Lieutenant 
in the Reserve, who has obtained permission to remain in the 
regiment after the manceuvres, to go through a supplementary 
course of instruction. Some people have queer tastes! This 
chap is an enthusiastic soldier: he adores duty, obedience, 
rank, discipline. He happens to be the son of one of our forest 
keepers, whom the poachers of Senart have nicknamed “ the 
Indian.” 

I notify, for the benefit of your philosophy, this heredity of 
military servitude, from which this fine handsome fellow, who 
is foreman of a department in one of our monster shops at 
Paris, has not been able to enfranchise his mind, You know 
those hearty fellows who make you hungry only to look at 
them eating, by the way they cut themselves a chunk off the 
loaf, or stuff a great fid of steak or cheese into their mouth: 
well, Lieutenant Santecceur makes me feel like that. He makes 
me fancy the military life, by the pleasure he himself takes in 
it, the ardour with which he tackles the most trivial tasks, A 
soul not above buckles and buttons; the soul of a Sergeant 
Major, He weeps with sympathetic fervour at the verses of 
Deroulede, <tnd goes into ecstasies over the brilliancy ofa set of 
tunic-buttons, Were it not for the old “Indian” whose pride 
and joy he is, for the young wife, who is 4s pride and joy, 
he would leave his mercer’s counter and be off to Tonquin, or 
Senegal, to-morrow, to try his ’prentice hand on yellow and 
black skins, while waiting for his chance at white ones in the 
big war to come some day, 

But the old Indian is intoxicated with pride when he walks 
arm-in-arm with his son in the uniform of an officer of Dra- 
goons; and when the young wife, a slim Parisian, as ugly and 
as tempting as sin, comes to breakfast with her husband at 
Melun, my young lieutenant warns you off with a look that 
would be positively dangerous near a powder magazine, One 
can understand how it is he hesitates to start for Dakar, I 
myself, since a deeuner on the banks of the Marne to which I 
asked the young couple, and a dialogue there between my boot 
and alittle dottzne a trifle shy and nervous, but not too wild 
at all, have conceived the idea of directing my wandering steps 
a little oftener towards the Hermitage, where the wife of my 
lieutenant passes some time every year, to air her delicate bron- 
chial tubes in the atmosphere of the pine-woods. In the mean- 
time, I pay my court to the husband, who cherishes for my 
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name an hereditary respect, almost an idolatry, amusing enough 
to contemplate. 

Except this specimen, I am not intimate with a soul in the 
reoiment. I have observed, oh! my philosopher, that a fat tailor 
will make your waistcoats baggy ; that a portrait painter whom 
Nature has favoured with a big nose, will exaggerate that feature 
in all his subjects. It is probable that it is by a similar pheno- 
menon of subjectivity, that I find in all my comrades, conscripts 
or volunteers, the same sleepy and surly physiognomy ; the 
compound verb, ‘*1 am bored to death,’ conjugated in all its 
tenses, all its moods, present and future, active and passive. 
Is it obligatory service that is responsible for this? Has the 
youth of France, buried under the uniformity of the military 
tunic, the little spirit and originality that it yet retained ? 
Certainly, they dont seem cheerful in the 50th Dragoons ; nor 
do they ever appear to think about anything at all. Santecoeur 
isan ass; but, at least, he takes some interest in life ; indeed, 
he is very much alive, especially at the time of autumn 
manceuvres, 

When he is told off to a reconnoitring party, he neither eats, 
nor sleeps ; he puts man and beast alike on their mettle. I 
verily believe that, several times, by finding out too much about 
the movements and positions of the enemy, he has quite upset 
the calculations of our generals, two good, steady-going old 
souls, who are not very fond of getting up in the morning, 
There is a caricature going the rounds here, representing them as 
two old cripples, having a friendly game of skittles, and kicking 
out a big dog with “ intelligence branch ” engraved on his collar, 
whose awkward gambols have knocked down the skittles. 
This caricature is fathered upon a trooper of my squadron. a 
Parisian of Polish origin, called Borski, a tall, fair chap, with 
thin lips and a furtive look. A one year’s volunteer, he has 
got off fatigue duty by drawing a portrait of the Colonel in 
chalks, a very good likeness ; and he was commencing mine 
in one of the top rooms of the inn, full of sacks of grain, with 
small high skylights, when a comrade interrupted us, saying: 
“Borski, look sharp, the Colonel wants you, and there are two 
gentlemen frm Paris with him.” 

“Tm lost,” said the poor wretch, turning pale, and I saw 
him cast a despairing glance at the skylights, too narrow to 
permit of his escape throughthem. We thought that it was 
the caricature of the game of skittles that was the matter, but 
my cousin told me the same evening that it was a much more 
serious affair. Associated with a gang of forgers, Borski had 
for a long time been employed in counterfeiting bank-notes, 
Which he did with the most extraordinary skill. Between him 
and the Bank was waged one of those desperate and mys- 
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terious duels into the details of which the public is not allowed 
to penetrate: continually new plates, new methods of engray- 
ing and of printing, always discovered and imitated as soon 
as put in practice. Borski in this way provided himself with 
funds to satisfy the caprices of a fair and frail lady ; the whole 
regiment is talking of nothing else. 

I seem to have always before my eyes the sudden start that 
he gave, and his look at the loop-holes! There was fire in that 
pesture, and in that look : a life-time of sensation in a single 
second. Ah! Vailongue, what must not existence mean to 
such a man, how pregnant to him must be the most trifling 
occurrences! A letter by the post, a knock at his door, a 
passer-by who jostles him in the street, the look of the street 
itself, of a house from whence they may be spying him, the 
staircase by which he may have to escape, everything for him 
must be of absorbing intercst. Not one moment of exnuuz. Ail 
his wits sharpened, all his senses wide-awake. How good a 
glass of good wine must taste to him, how sweet the night of 
love which well may be his last! And, besides, these outlaws 
often seem to provoke in women a feeling of the truest and 
intensest devotion. The chance of spending a few years in 
Borski’s skin, would it tempt you my boy? A criminal, aye, 
I know it; but an almost ideal crime, without bloodshed, 
without violence, neither disgusting nor revolting, delicate 
work, with a fine burin, of an evening, by lamplight, with a neat 
and pretty young woman sitting by you, to give motive and 
lend enchantment to the work. What a difference between 
such an existence and the life you and I lead, Vallongue! 1 
await your opinion on this subject, my philosopher. 

You told me, the other day, that it was Madame de Longue- 
ville who made the sad confession that, for a woman to wholly 
love a man, she must despise him a little. This may explain 
the fancy which some of them seem to have for such men as 
Borski, in all ranks of society. On this head, here is a story, 
which an illustrious musician, a member of the institute, told 
to our circle of men one evening, this summer, on the terrace 
at Grosbourg. “When I was twenty,” he said, “I one night 
brought home with me a half wild little baggage picked up 
at a ball at Montmartre. In the morning she asked me, “ What 
do you do?” I made her believe that I was a hair-dresser's 
apprentice of the Rue du Bac. Simply to look at me and my 
belongings, in my bachelor’s quarters, furnished with an iron 
bedstead and a piano, ought to have been sufficient to disprove 
the truth of my story ; but I had todo with the most credu- 
lous, as well as the most vicious of creatures, as crapulous 
a simpleton as ever figured at a ball of the suburban Boulevards. 
The gift of a few bottles of scent, pots of pomatum, and 
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cakes of soap, which I pretended to have filched from my 
employer, clinched the matter. 

Put completely at her ease by the meanness of my employ- 
ment, she often came to visit me, and I amused myself by 
stuffing her with the most extraordinary and incredible stories 
about my own exploits. I persuaded her that I lived by the 
most infamous and criminal callings—thief, bully, and worse 
still. The game might have turned out awkwardly for me; 
but in my youthful folly I cared for nothing but the amusing 
astonishment of this pretty Cyprian, the greedy delight with 
which she embraced me after my horrible confessions, which, 
in turn, extracted others from her hardly less abominable, 
though more true, as well as tender, maternal solicitude: “Take 
care, my dear boy, don’t let them cop you.” Her love was 
born of pity ; she would console me, soothe my remorse, for 
I must feel remorse, I was so young. Then the poor girl would 
take my head in her two hands, dry my pretended tears with 
her kisses, wipe them away from my eyes with her dishevelled 
tresses ; or, speaking of sentiment and of the ideal, would try 
to lift me out of the materialistic mud in which, according to 
my own account, I wallowed in my nocturnal escapades, “ Say, 
my pet, there are times when you feel you save a soul, don’t 
you?” And she would preach her idealistic doctrine to me 
at the most extraordinary times and seasons. 

Well, this curious /tazson of our academician with this geuse 
lasted some three or four months; and this man of the world, 
who had been the object of some of those passionate attach- 
ments that are not unfrequently formed in the world of musi- 
cians, declared that he had-never felt himself so truly beloved, 
had never so freely penetrated the depths of tenderness in a 
woman’s heart. The little wretch confided to him all the 
secrets of her sordid life, and of her infamous traffic, and he, 
on his part, continued to play his imaginative 7é/e of an aban- 
doned criminal, sometimes finding it difficult to evade her 
offers of her hardly-earned and ill-gotten gains to prevent his 
risking ‘* am trop sale coup.” Suddenly she disappeared from 
his ken ; left his lodgings at Montmartre without address ; never 
replied to his letters. Had she discovered that he had been 
fooling her, or was she afraid of being compromised by his 
society, perhaps arrested with him? Nobody knows, and it 
dosen’t much matter. He never met her again. But Borski 
interests me; I think with envy of his life, as compared with 
mine, so stale, flat, and unprofitable. To live, oh! to live! 

The other day, in the compartment of a railway train, with 
the windows shut, I watched an insect, a kind of gnat, which 
wanted to find its way out, and was continually knocking 
itself against the ceiling in its frantic efforts to escape; and 
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it went on desperately banging itself against the unyielding 
obstacle for two hours or more, till we arrived at Melun. And 
I admired this energetic ephemera, who, having such a short 
time to live,employed it in struggling against his environ- 
ment, cabined, cribbed, and confined as he was in a first class 
railway carriage. And how can we escape from our environ- 
ment, Vallongue ? How free ourselves from our dourgeois train ? 
By a crime, like Borski, or by a rash act like MadameF,,,, 
at Quiberon? Sure enough, I shall escape it some day, but 
how, and in what fashion? Ah! if dreams were true! I will 
tell you a queer one I had the other night. I dreamt that 
some of the engineers, in digging a shelter-trench in a field of 
beetroot, in front of the mill here, came upon a big buried 
book, its red cover all rotted away, its leaves swarming with 
ants and maggots; and that two of the soldiers brought the 
huge volume, and deposited it on the table, where the officers 
of the staff were just finishing their breakfast. It was called 
the World’s Ledger, and contained, in tiny Elzevir characters, 
a minute description of every soul living on this Globe, with 
their name, surname, and record of all the important events 
of their life. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen; my turn first,” said the Colonel 
waiving us away with his lighted cigar, while he turned over 
the leaves ; and about twenty of us crowded impatiently round 
him. Calmly he turned the pages, winking at us the while 
with his one eye; but, instead of turning to his own name, 
he proceeded to hunt up all of ours in succession, as if afraid 
to reveal his own destiny. All followed in turn, and each one 
betrayed the same weakness, avoiding the page with his own 
history. My turn coming the very last, I said to them impa- 
tiently ; “ Come, gentlemen, look up Olmutz: at what age and 
by what death shall I die?” 

How my heart beat while they were turning the leaves! 
At last the Colonel began to read in a commanding voice :— 
‘‘ Charles-Alexis Dauvergne, Prince d’ Olmutz;” here he stop- 
ped short, and all present grew pale, and looked fixedly at me: 
then they all filed out of the room one by one, leaving me 
alone with the great book upon the table, With feverish 
curiosity I turned to my name in it and began to read ; but 
the letters swam before my eyes, became illegible, undecipher- 
able: it was maddening: my fate was all written out before 
me, but not a line of it could be read. 

The trumpet is sounding Boot and Saddle, Vallongue ; 
the enemy must be upon us; we did not look for him till 
to-morrow. Lieutenant Santecceur must have spotted him, 
as usual Till next time, my philosopher. 

CHARLEXIS. 
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It may be noticed in the story related in the above letter, 
as told by an eminent musician, a member of the Institute, 
that the narrator describes himself as telling a tissue of 
falsehoods simply as an agreeable passe-¢temps : and on another 
occasion Richard Fénigan, who is intended by the author for 
the type of an honourable and upright man, is represented 
as telling needless and causeless lies upon very slight provoca- 


tion. There is, no doubt, a difference in this respect in the’ 


moral standard of the Latin and the Teutonic races, to 
whatever cause it may be ascribed ; and M. Daudet appears 
to put falsehoods into the mouths of his heroes without any 
idea that he is thereby making them appear odious and con- 
temptible. | 

The lax morality of Charlexis Dauvergne even may. there- 
fore, not have quite the same dark complexion on the southern 
as on the northern side of the English Channel. 

The Fourth Letter shows the Prince again at Grosbourg, 
where he enjoys lawn-tennis and the run of the best society. 
His base requital of the hospitality of his hosts and neigh- 
bours, his infamous betrayal of more than one woman, are 
all condoned by his family and by society ; looked upon as 
Englishmen might look upon the nocturnal pranks of Mr. Bob 
Sawyer and Mr. Benjamin Allen, as the mere ebullition of 
youthful gaiety and high spirits. While English boys are 
ambitious of excelling in athletic games ; while sword-duelling 
and beer-drinking beguile the German student, the French 
hobbledehoy, dreams of nothing but the conquest of women’s 
hearts and the possession of their persons. The French 
schoolboy .orcollegian has_ much more supervision, and 
much less liberty than his English compeers ; he is under the 
spying eye of a master, or usher, every hour of the day and 
night ; yet, in spite of this, or, perhaps, because of it, his first 
thought, when he finds his freedom, is to prove himself a man 
by turning himself into a beast, Nota novel, not a feuslleton 
is written or published in the French language, but has illicit 
love as its motive or its theme. And to the French mind 
this state of things is the natural order of creation. To the 
reproach of immorality launched against them by the English- 
man, they reply only by the taunt of hypocrisy. ! 





FOURTH LETTER. | 

I’ve found out now why my family banished me for so 
long from Grosbourg. The husband of Madame F.... who 
took things so easily when I ran away with his wife, simply 
went wild with rage when I threw her over. M. Poum-poum’s 
threats terrified my good mother. She imagined me drowned, 
hung, stabbed, or scalped, at least, and could only be pacified 
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by knowing me safe in the keeping of my cousin, de Boutignan, 
and the invincible Fiftieth Dragoons. I wonder what was 
up with our neighbours at Uzelles while I was at the autumn 
manoeuvres. They tell me that Madame has taken up her 
quarters there again ; that Poum-poum has gone off to Algeria ; 
but nobody can afford me the clue to this double mystery, 
But the principal thing is, that the Colonel has restored me safe 
and sound to the bosom of my family, with an indefinite 
extension of leave. 

Not very lively at home here. The Duchess always taken 
up with the estate administration affairs ; the General ‘more 
and more helpless, reminding me of those mythological 
personages you read about in Virgil and Ovid, pursued 
by the wrath of the gods and changed into a rock, or a tree, 
Day by day, slowly and painfully the limbs petrify, the skin 
grows rugged, hardens into bark. Soon there will be nothing 
Jeft living but his head, then his eyes, dark and melancholy, 
like the light of the setting sun on the windows of an old 
turret. His mind remains clear; his voice does not fail ; but 
the only use he makes of it is to lament and upbraid. All 
his words are sharp, bitter, cutting and wounding like lancet 
and scalpel ; however, if he says true, his faculties, too, are 
failing him ; the violoncello of Master John no longer tickles his 
ears so gratefully as of old. True, Master John has become 
more wheezy than ever; when he talks to you, you feel as 
if you were getting deaf; he sounds like some one in the next 
room. Perhaps the violoncello is going broken-winded, like 
its master. 

Yesterday afternoon we were all three together on the 
terrace above the river. ‘ Roll me a cigarette.” says the 
General to me with his rasping voice. And, while I was rolling 
it, no doubt, I did look at his big, flaccid hands, lying twisted 
and distorted upon his knees like withered leaves. He noticed 
my look, and his tone became more ill-tempered than 


before. 

“What the devil is the matter with my hands? I dare 
say they're not so white as Madame F.....’s.” And, the 
name once out, he lost all control over himself, reproached 
me with my base conduct to the woman, accused me of making 
up to her again, and, with jealousy written in every line of his 
face, shouted out : “I forbid you, do you hear?” as loudly 
as if he were giving the word of command to march past 
before the President’s tribunal at Long Champ, Whereupon 
I drew myself up: 

“ You forbid me ? And by what right ?” 

“By my right as your father : by my right as head of the 


family.” 
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Your last letter, my dear Vallongue, just happened to treat 
of the old principle of authority, and of its general decay. 
I bethought myself of some of John’s most striking and 
brilliant sentences, and served them up to the General as if 
they were out of my own head. 

When I told him that the institution of the family was 
treading in the footsteps of the State ; that, after having been 
an absolute Monarchy, it had come to be a limited or constitu- 
tional Monarchy, and had further progressed to the state of 
a Democracy—no, you cannot imagine the astonishment and 
dismay depicted on the face of my illustrious father, and feebly 
reflected on that of Master John. 

The fact is, that the General still thinks of our pretty neigh- 
bour, and is ready to burst with rage upon his pedestal, when- 
ever he sees me cross the bridges, thinking that I’m mowching 
round the Uzelles. Upon my honour, from the day I finally 
broke off with Madame F..... I’ve never met her again 
till this morning, when we came on each other in a jewelier’s 
shop at Corbeil by the merest chance. She looked thinner 
to me, and paler (but that might have been from the shock 
of the unexpected meeting), and had all her old indolent grace. 
Not a word, hardly a look, passed between us. That was all, 
and that will beall, I assure you, for, whenthey accuse me 
of going to the Uczelles, it is really because my rendezvous 
with my little Santecceur happens to lie in that part of the 
forest which adjoins the Fénigans’ Park. I told you how 
the dear little thing is watched, and what a mortal terror she 
isin of ** the Indian,” thanks to whom our little affair is no 
further advanced just yet.- No doubt, it is owing to this delay 
that my fancy is turning into a real passion, and that no 
other woman, lady or Jdourgeotse, has ever attracted me like 
this delicious little piece. 

Pretty, is she? Not much. A big mouth, a little turned- 
up nose, the style of a milliner’s apprentice. In the jeweller’s 
shop this morning, where we were together choosing a gold 
chain, Madame F.... gave me a look of scorn, as much 
as to say, “ This is what you're come down to; I compliment 
you on your taste.” I unfortunately was unable to reply, 
except by a look in return, and I could not make that—however 
expressive—as explanatory as I could have wished. 

You see, Wilkie, although I’m still young, I have almost 
finished my investigation of the eternal feminine. at least as far 
as regards the French woman. What is the French type of 
woman? Is it the sentimental rake depicted in the novels 
of the eighteenth century? Has she ever raged and panted 
like the romantic Malvinas of the school of young France? 
Shall we recognise her in the pensive ruminant of the classical 
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pone? in the unsophisticated nymphs of Naturalism ? in the 
hysterical invalid of the Decadence ? She may be all these ; at 
all events, she has been made to figure as all these, a puppet 
created by the pen of the romancer, a lay-figure for the exhibi- 
tion of the most eccentric moral fashions ; but I believe the 
French woman at bottom to be a false personator of passion, 
an unenthusiastic rake ; to be, in fact, simply and solely, and 
always, the mother, the maternal one. For the past three years 
and more that I have had todo with women, this is the type I 
have oftenest encountered. You will say that was only to be 
expected at my age. True, but I have been acquainted with 
quite young girls and young women, our neighbours of Merogis, 
for instance, and I feel that all their ways are only put on, 
only a passing fashion, all except the tender and protective 
instinct of maternity. The Santecceur is another type al- 
together, a fetching little piece, all fire and passion ; not the 
aristocratic prettiness of the Countess, nor the fair type of 
Jewish beauty like Rebecca Dollinger, but with some hidden 
charm or attraction of the nature of which I am still ignorant. 
I will tell you what it is to-morrow, my dear boy, and will 
leave this letter open to that end, unless I am much mistaken. 

I have persuaded the Ranger to organise a grand ambush 
for the poachers, whose andacity has of late become intolerable. 
So the Indian will be on duty to-night at the pheasant pre- 
serves with all the keepers of the Great and the Little Senart, 
and wont be back at the Hermitage before 6 A.M. 

I enclose the sketch of my precious phiz, done in chalk 
by trooper Borski, forger in the 50th Dragoons. Though 
it is not finished, you can see it would have been a good 
likeness ; only, by that law of subjectivity of which we were 
speaking one day, which compels my fat tailor to make the 
waistcoats of his clients baggy, in spite of all that Ican say to 
him, the vehement Borski has put the keen expression of his 
own eyes into mine, and so has quite changed the expression 
of my face. I saw the poor devil again in the barrack square, 
on the day he was drummed out of the regiment, after he had 
been condemned to penal servitude. The theatrical, and, at 
the same time, repulsive ceremony of his degradation, in rain 
and gloom, with the dark background of the  surronnding 
walls, and the ranks of dripping men and horses, did not 
seem to daunt himin the least. When he passed close to me, 
with his tunic turned inside out, and his head erect, I was 
struck by the exaltation of his look, as if his thoughts were 
far away. One could see that his soul was a thousand leagues 
away from the chain and the prison, smiling tenderly at her 
for whose sake he had sinned and suffered. It is that lofty 
look that he has lent my likeness, ill though it becomes me. . 
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Oh! no, there is no fire in the eyes of our generation, is 
there, Vallongue ? We are no more fired by love to-day than 
we are by patriotism, Whose fault is it? You, my philosopher, 
thinker, searcher, digger in the mines of knowledge, devourer 
of books, you know that it isin the mists of German philo- 
sophy that you have dimmed your sunshine and your heat ; 
you know that it is the books that have made you old and _ wise 
before your time. But we others, we dunces, who have not 
read, who do not study, we ought to have kept alive the fire of 
simple faith, the beliefs in the dear old creeds that served and 
warined sO many generations before us; but we have not! 
Perhaps it is not necessary to unclasp the big books which have 
disenchanted you, to know their contents: the disintegrating 
ideas of which they contain the germs, are dispersed abroad, 
and we breathe them in the breath of our life ; we absorb 
them at every pore. Never once have you cited for my behoof 
one of those bitter truths culled by your philosophers, without 
my saying to myself: “ But I knew that before.” Itis one of 
those inexplicable phenomena, like the transmission of the 
news of some great event in one day from one end of a great 
desert to the other, without anybody being able to explain 
the process of its transmission. That is why we all of this 
latest generation, the generation of the war, whether unlearned 
like me or learned like you, are all infected with impotence 
and smitten by despair ; with the souls of anarchists, but with- 
out the courage of their deeds, vanquished before the battle 
has begun. 


CHARLEXIS, 





The allusion to the mysterious transmission of news in the 
Saharan desert, contained in the closing passage of the above 
letter, may be matched by Indian experience. The extraordinary 
rapidity with which important news travelled through the 
bazaars of India in the days before the establishment of the 
electric telegraph has often been commented on, and an ex- 
planation of it sought in various hypotheses, 

The Prince of Olmiitz never wrote another letter An 
anonymous communicafion apprised “ the Indian” of the 
infidelity of his daughter-in-law ; and, on the fatal night, after 
appearing at the rendezvoux at Senart, the old keeper left his 
post and returned homewards. Day was breaking as_ he 
approached the cottage; but in the uncertain light he sawa 
man leap from the window of young Madame Santecoeur’s 
room and hurry towards the wood. He levelled and fired, and 
the fugitive fell in his tracks, shot through the head. The old 
man went into the cottage and found his daughter-in-law 
trembling in bed, her head buried under the clothes. “ Get 
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up,” said he roughly to her, “ and fetch the lantern, I have 
killed your lover.’ The lantern was brought, and the horrified 
old man only then learned that he had slain his master’s son, 
Terrified at what he had done, his first thought was to conceal 
the crime; and, to prevent the identity of his victim being 
discovered, he thrust the head and shoulders of the corpse into 
an ant’s nest. Under cover of the next night he conveyed the 
ghastly remnant to a distant part of the forest, not far from 
the house of the Fénigans. 

Richard had again been away from home; for, though re- 
conciled to the repentant Lydia, he was still a prey to the 
torments of jealousy. “ Jaloux n'a paix ni soir ni matinée.” 
The very morning of his return, he comes on the terror-stricken 
group who, to their consternation, have just discovered, at the 
foot of his park-wall, the nameless horror, recognised only by 
its clothes as the corpse of Charlexis Danvergne, Prince of 
Olmiitz. Richard is, of course, accused of the murder, and 
arrested ; but the old keeper comes forward to confess the 
crime, lest an innocent man should suffer for his deed. He 
escapes himself scot-free, as in France, in such cases, the pro- 
vocation is held sufficient to justify the crime. The wretched 
Duchess, from whom they try to keep the truth, forces her way 
to her darling son’s body, and is driven stark staring mad by 
the horror of the spectacle. The epitaph of Charles Alexis 
Dauvergne, Prince of Olmiitz, may be summed up in the ver- 
dict pronounced on the Austrian Baron Trenck by the historian 
of his exploits, Thomas Carlyle: ‘ Soul more worthy of 
damnation have I seldom known.” His literary remains may 
be of value as an example of the effects of the eclipse of 
Faith, and of the results of the triumph of modern Philosophy. 


F. H. TYRRELL. 











































ArT. III—RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN 
CIVILIAN. 


By HENRY GEORGE KEENE, CI. E., M. A., OXON. 
CHAPTER VII. 
1863—1868. 
(Continued from No. 203, January, 1896.) 





F I was conscious of a change in myself on returning to India 

it was most assuredly a changed India to which I return-s 

ed. Old customs and institutions of the Company’s rule were 
still in operation in the first years of the Crown ; but by the 
end of the year 1862 they had given way to the more scientific 
methods launched by an organised Legislature. Universities in 
the Presidency towns began to produce educated graduates ; 
and an Act of Parliament held out to duly qualified natives a 
prospect of admission to some of the higher posts of the ad- 
ministration. The Civil Servants who came from Europe were 
no longer the nominees of the “ Directors,” but men of mark 
who had often taken good degrees at Oxford or Cambridge, 
Dublin, or the Scottish Universities. Railway communication 
was extending rapidly ; trade had almost doubled ; improved 
Courts of Justice had already increased the despatch and cer- 
tainty of trials and suits. A certain ground-swell remained in 
public feeling, to tell of the stormy passions of the great revolt ; 
but peace and plenty had-returned, It wasin conditions of 
such hopeful kind that I resumed my duties. Prevented by 
causes already mentioned from returning to my old district, I 
took charge for a time of Mainpuri, but was deputed to Aliaha- 
bad, before the end of the year, to officiate as Judge. When the 
officer who held the substantive post came back, I was offered 
the appointment of Magistrate-Collector at Allahabad ; and 
that appointment had the attraction of causing no move, and of 
keeping one in a large European society, where one’s work 
would always be under the immediate notice of the highest 
authorities. For Allahabad was by this time the seat of the 
Local Government ; and here were the Board of Revenue, the 
High Court, and other departmental centres. But an old 
College friend, who had just brought a bride from Europe, and 
shrank from burying her in a remote station, pointed out that, if 
I would go to “ Bulandshahr in his stead, he and his wife could 
remain at Allahabad.” Being a single man and in poor spirits, I 
did not care for my own interest and yielded to these arguments : 
R. and his wife stayed at head-quarters, where his energy 
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and ability afterwards brought him high promotion. If I had any 
hand in causing his prosperity, 1 cannot but be glad. 

The district of Bulandshahr was named from the chief town, 
a small place, also called Baran, of which the older portion 
occupied an artificial eminence on the bank of a small stream, 
Allusions in Indian story, confirmed by the occasional discovery 
of sculptured fragments of antiquity, have shown that there was 
a Hindu power of some sort here before the Muslim conquest ; 
and in that fact is found the explanation of the two names ; 
Baran, being a Hindi word, while Bulandshahr is a Persian com- 
pound, answering to “ Hauteville,” or “ Hochstadt,’in Europe, 
It was in 1863 a depressing agglomeration of mud-pies, with a 
masonry Tahsili, or Sub-Collector’s Office, on the top of the 
hill, and a few public offices and European bungalows on the 
plain, stretching westward, towards the Grand Trunk Road, 
Since then the energy of a Collector who was at once a _ scholar 
and an artist, has transformed Bulandshahr into a handsome 
town, having a market-place, a town hall,and many rows of 
shops and dwellings, all of good design, and adorned with 
fagades of carved stone-work.* 

In my time all was very backward and quiet ; the settlement 
was over and the revenue came in punctually, while the country 
was comparatively free from crime. There was no European 
society ; and among native families of distinction I recollect 
only two, both of Muslims. One was that of the Nawab of 
Jahangirabad, the other of the chief of the Lal Khani House, 
whose Fort of Kamona resisted the whole force of the Meerut 
division in 1807, when it was finally taken by assault, and with 
a great slaughter. The Lal Khani House is of Hindu ancestry, 
long since converted to the Koran ; and is well-known in India 
for having produced one of the few distinguished native states- 
men of modern times, Sir Faiz Ali Khan, K. C.S. I. once 
Prime Minister of Jaipore. At one of their family seats I had 
the pleasure of attending, by invitation, a wedding in which the 
due solemnities of Islam were blended with some Hindu cus- 
toms derived from ancient tradition. 

Being left with a good deal of time on my hands, I sought 
employment for my spare time, and found it in the library of 
my friend. Colonel Hamilton, Commissioner of Delhi, which was 
one of my nearest points. The Colonel had a collection of 
Oriental MSS., and I used them in improving my knowledge 
of history. The immediate past attracted most attention ; and 





* Frederick Salmon Growse— whose remarkable name lent itself to easy 
flippancy—was one of the earlier competition-wallahs, and had graduated at 
Oxford. He was a Hindi scholar, and the author of a Translation of the 
Ramayana of Tulsi Das. He was made Companion of the Indian Empire 
ana died at Haziemeie in 1893. 
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the result of the two years, chiefly spent at Bulandshahr, was a 
little book on the Fall of the Empire to which the British suc- 
ceeded. Revised and expanded, this work has reached a third 
edition in thirty years ; not a very startling success, yet a fair 
record as Indian subjects go.* With one or two conspicuous 
examples of skilful treatment, no one has been able to kindle in 
the minds of English readers any great warmth regarding the 
mighty dependency which is one of England’s greatest claims 
to distinction among the nations. 

At the end of 1863 I heard of the painless extinction of my 
father, who died of paralysis at Tunbridge Wells, aged 82. 

The days of a District Officer passed probably much more 
mechanically thirty years ago than they do in these days of 
scientific administration. Rising early, he rode round the town, 
watching drainage and road-making, or inspecting a disputed 
site, or the scene of some crime then under trial. Returning to 
his bungalow he found some of the A m/a ready with reports, 
which he heard and dealt with in the verandah, till the approach- 
ing heat drove him in-doors, Atten he went to Court and look- 
ed after the work of his assistants, or heard cases, till the clock 
struck four. A visit to the racquet-court and a drive along the 
Trunk Road ended the active hours of the day. All this, 
though I have it vividly before my mind's eye, is evidently 
inadequate material for detailed narrative. To rouse the sym- 
pathetic attention of others, one must either generalise one’s own 
egotism, or else take up the line of personal gossip about more 
distinguished and more interesting people. I can only hope 
for indulgence from those who can find pleasure in comparing 
things present with things past, and who will listen to any tale 
of human life that is told honestly and without malice. There 
can, therefore, be no manner of doubt but that the most indul- 
gent reader whose eyes may chance to fall on these pages will 
be satisfied to find so slight a memorial of the period to which 
the present lines refer. It was, nevertheless, a period of some 
importance to myself, as that which led to the formation of a 
scheme of life which subsequently became fixed. I was now 
thirty-seven—the age at which Byron died—and, without com- 
paring oneself to any great man, one may say that the poet 
usually does die about then. I mean him of whom Sainte 
Beuve wrote, when shedding the slough of Joseph Delorme :— 


Le poete mort jeune ad qui lhomme survit. 


Without being conscious of any exact moment at which a 
new departure was intentionally taken, I am sure that it was in 
these lonely months at Bulandshahr that youth’s visions finally 
faded and one awoke to one’s real day’s work. Not that my 





* Fall of the Mughal Empire. W.H. Allen & Co. London. 1887. 
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life up to this had been all a dream. I had tried to reconcile 
artistic tastes with the discharge of duty, In the already quoted 
words of my old friend, John Sherer :— 
“Ears where the music of the brook flowed in 
Are listening, daily, to the tales of sin, etc.” 

But it had been all the result of chance, rather than a settled 
plan. Now, however, a definite scheme arose. It has been 
wel! said, by the wisé and learned Renan, that “ one buys dear. 
ly the ideal that one loves, however excellent it be.” A certain 
fastidiousness of taste began now to combine with a sense of 
hostility in high places to convince one that the prizes of public 
life were out of reach, and to foster an ambition which, though 
of a purer, was of a more attainable kind. Without asserting 
that this ideal was “excellent,” I may, perhaps, fairly claim that, 
if the grapes of official distinction are sour, the life of a thinker 
may be sweet. It seemed that my path in public life 
was being blocked by obstacles beyond my control, and that my 
professional career was likely to be checked in every possible 
direction. So long, indeed, as the choice of instruments lay in 
the hands of men like Thomason or Colvin, one had felt sure of 
fair treatment. Mr. Edmonstone had at first appeared no less 
friendly ; but he had learned to lean on the Deductive one ; 
and his alienation had evidently come to a climax when I left 
the Muzafarnagar settlement, although under medical certificate. 
I did not belong by birth to the India House connection ; in 
the country itself I adhered to no clan or clique ; I was known 
to be independent, and more than suspected of literary prac- 
tices ; it would be as much as could be expected if I were left 
to plod on unmolested. My intercourse with Colonel Hamilton 
and with several Muhamadans of rank and learning was now 
turning my attention strongly towards what I have since made, 
in a mild way, a sort of speciality. 

Nor was I altogether sequestered in my dull district. The 
absence of men on leave causes what are more or less welcome 
temporary movements in sucha service as ours ; and one occa- 
sion of the kind when I went to Aligurh to officiate as Judge— 
is memorable to me as causing me to become acquainted with 
one of the best and most distinguished of mcdern Asiatics. 
This was my “ Subordinate Judge,” since then widely known 
by many good deeds and by the biography published by Colo- 
nel Graham. Sayad Ahmad—now Sir S. Ahmad, K.C.S.I..— 
was then known only as an able native officer ; but one could 
hardly avoid observing that, in all he said and did, he showed 
the earnestness of a superior nature. Sooner or later the off- 
cial hierarchy made the like discovery ; and he has, in sub- 
sequent times, had much promotion and honour, becoming a 
most useful mediator between the foreign rulers of Hindustan 


, 
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and the Muslim section of the population. His character being 
sincere and fearless, he was able to maintain an independent 
position by the exercise of those qualities, joined to an excellent 
judgment. During the Mutiny he did his duty well, to the 
spoiling of his goods—nine years later he was still ready to 
speak home-truths alike to ruled and rulers. Addressing a 
meeting of natives, about this time, he said that, under the 
Mughal Empire, some of his hearers’ ancestors had held high 
office ; and, in so saying, may have glanced at a standing 
grievance of the modern native of India. But he sturdily 
reminded his hearers that such posts had only been rare prizes 
in a costly and dangerous lottery. If they would but reflect, if 
they would bring to the consideration of those days, the simple 
principles of justice and morality, they would see that the 
manifold evils of the period were dearly purchased by the 
benefits wrought upon the fortunes of the few. [The sentence 
might gain by being reversed, but the meaning is not obscure}, 
he went on as follows :— 


‘The natives have, at present, litle or no voice in the management of the 
affairs of their own country ; and, should any measure of the Government 
dissatisfy them, they brood over it, appearing outwardly satisfied, while dis- 
content is rankling in their hearts. I hepe you will not be angry with me for 
speaking the truth ; you know that you are in the habit of inveizhing against 
various acts of the Government in your own homes and among your own 
families, and then, in the course of your visits to European gentlemen, repre- 
sent yourselves as highly delighted with the justice and wisdom of those very 
measures. Far better would it be for India would her people but speak out 
openly and honestly. making known their genuine sentiments as to the doings 
of the Government.” 

In such-like homely phrase the Reformer was wont to 
deliver sound and honest counsels, not hiding from either side 
in a mighty controversy his convictions as to the faults of 
each, yet never deviating into discourtesy or inflammatory 
language. The doings of the Government might not be always 
either wise or just ; but how were rulers—especially alien rulers— 
to know the true nature and bearing of their measures, unless 
properly informed by those for whom they were intended? 
Since I had the fortune to be the official superior of my dis- 
tinguished friend, some professed delegates of the Indian people 
have come forward, in what isknown as “the Congress move- 
ment,” stating grievances in language of sufficient plainness 
and asking for reform. But the earlier Reformer has not 
approved of the movement, or recognised the men of the Con- 
gress as representing his views ; notwithstanding which dissi- 
dence, no true friend of India can doubt his sincerity and good 
faith, which are writ large in his words and works.* 





* Ishall have to return to this question, and to say a word about the College 
at Aligarh, when I come to its foundation in later years. The Life of S. Ahmad 
referred to above was published by Blackwood of Edinburgh, about ten years ago. 


- _— notice will be fonnd in Mr. Escott’s Pillars of the Empire (London, 
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In the autumn of 1865 I passed some weeks, pleasantly 
enough, at Mussoorie, where I renewed my friendship with 
several families, amongst others that of Colonel Abbott, who had 
for some time, during the winter of 1857-58, commanded the 
station of Dehra. The genuine kindness of the Abbotts was 
of great value to me, and it led the way to a more permanent 
and closer connection. After a pleasant time I returned to 
my public and private work with spirit refreshed; and at 
Christmas I went to visit them at their new station of Meerut. 

In 1866 a new Lieutenant-Governor arose in the person of 
the Hon'ble E. Drummond, since raised to the Knight Com. 
mandership of the Star of India. He was brother to the late 
Viscount Strathallan, had been thirty-five years in the service, 
and had filled high and important situations in the Department 
of Finance. I found him invariably wise, courteous, and honour- 
able; and I am glad to hope and believe that he is still 
prospering. I forebore to trouble his Honour with claims to spe- 
cial consideration, and accepted the promotion which he offered, 
namely, to the substantive Judgeship of Farukhabad, The 
Civil station of Fatehgarh was on the right bank of the 
Ganges, 83 miles north-west of Cawnpore, and about three 
east from Farukhabad city. There was an old Fort, in which 
was a gun-carriage factory, under European superintendence, 
There was also a wing of a British regiment of Foot, the usual 
Civil staff, and a certain mixed society of planters; so that we 
were a numerous body at the club and racquet court, and had 
plenty of amusement for leisure hours. 

Having to mount the Bench without having acquired foren- 
sic preparation at the bar appears a startling departure from 
English usage, but is, in fact, a somewhat usual feature in the 
bureaucratic systems of continental Europe. Nor does the 
rule—as applied in India—involve all the inexperience that 
might be supposed ; for a member of the Indian Civil Service 
has been judicially employed ever since he got out of leading- 
strings, and was entrusted with charge of a sub-division, say, 
for twelve years or more. For my own partI had not only 
been accustomed to dispose of criminal charges ; during the 
four years for which I was Superintendent of the Doon, I had 
exercised almost unlimited powers in a Civil Court. That I 
was entirely successful, or that I ever became so, is more than 
I can assert. I think most Judges who try cases alone (that 
is to say, without jury or colleague), find that a great part of 
their decisions come to grief in appeal. Nor does this neces- 
sarily prove them to be bad Judges; it is not in human nature 
for the Court above not to feel disposed to vindicate its im- 
portance by criticising the Court below and disturbing its 
awards. Something, too, must have to be ascribed to ones 
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own shortcomings. It was said of a very great man, in regard 
to his public conduct, that “he did not take to heart external 
matters sufficiently to rise to excellence in them; he only 
took to heart the affairs of man in general.”* The subject of 
that shrewd remark was Mayor of Bordeaux, besides, being 
a man of genius anc one of the greatest essay-writers A yet 
more distinguished official in the same neighbourhood, but in 
a later century, recorded an even stronger comment. The 
author of ZL’ Esprit des Lois was at one time a sort of Chief 
Justice ; and this is what he has to say of his own doings on 
the bench :— 


“ What has always given mea rather poor opinion of myself is, that there 
are so few walks in public life for which I could ever have been fit. As to 
my work asa Judye, I have an upright nature, and I could a ways understand 
my causes; but as to procedure, I could make nothing of it. And yet I 
tried mv best; but what most annoyed me was, that I perceived in many dull 
felluws the very talent which, I may say, quite escaped myseif.” 


It would be mock modesty to affect a sense of complete 
judicial incompetence. I sate on the Bench for fifteen years, 
during all which there was no scandal and little friction. Yet 
one need not, surely, be ashamed if one did not surpass 
Montaigne and Montesquieu. : 

The laws of India area little complicated at first appear- 
ance. By a mixture of positive engagement and tacit under- 
standing, each class of the vast and varied population is 
entitled to claim the application of its own peculiar system. 
But it rarely happens that the parties to suits are of different 
classes ; and the great divisions of the community are so few 
and simple that there is no difficulty in deciding which system 
governs the case; the conflict of law is reduced to a minimum. 
There was, perhaps, a slight tendency among lawyers from 
England to badger us with principles and precedents imported 
from that country ; and one learned Judge of the Calcutta 
High Court went so far as to lay down that India was a conquered 
country, and a sort of forensic vacuum into which English 
law rushed as by a force of nature, But these were, on the 
whole, passing clouds; and the “ untrained Judges” pursued 
their unscientific way, with such aid as they could command 
from barristers and native pleaders, administering the Shastra 
here, the Koran there, and doing their best to soothe the 
susceptibilities of the “European British subject.” The two 
first-named Codes are of the nature of Leviticus; tribal ordi- 
nances, so to speak, understood by their respective followers 
to issue from the Celestial Chancery for the special behoof of 
the faithful. For the third class of litigant the law was held 
to be founded on the Common Law of England, modified by 
Occasional Acts of the local Legislatures. There was no dis- 


ee 





* Sainte Beuve on Montaigone, Causertes du Lunds. 
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tinction between Equity and Law ; the same Court could grant 
injunctions, or award damages; there was no jury and no 
pecuniary limit of jurisdiction. 

More explanation of such matters would only lead to an 
amount of technicality which would weary the reader, Enough 
has, perhaps, been said to show that the judicial duties of a 
“ District and Session Judge” were—as they must still be—of _ 
a serious and important character. As Session Judge he had 
an appellate jurisdiction over the magistracy, while his “ ori- 
ginal” action consisted of the trial of Calendars submitted to 
him every month, accompanied by records of preliminary pro- 
ceedings. He had no power to quash committals, but must try 
every case sent up to him. Except in special places, or in the 
trial of foreign Europeans, he had no jury, but was assisted 
by a small number of respectable men—usually Hindus or 
Muslims who were called ‘ Assessors,” The finding of these 
men was not a “verdict,” only an opinion by which the 
Judge was not bound, He took English notes, in his most 
legible handwriting, adding a short judgment, in which, when 
he did not agree with his Assessors, he was expected to enter 
the reasons of his disagreement. By the help of this machinery 
much of the popular life is laid bare which would not otherwise 
be known to the British officials; for both prosecution and 
defence are apt to be severely scrutinised by the native pleaders 
engaged on either side; and if to this be added an intelligent 
co-operation by the Assessors, such as is possible with judicious 
and tactful handling, a good deal of valuable information is 
often elicited.* On the powers of the Session’s Courts there is— 





* The following recollection of a trial in the Sessions Court at Muttra, 
somewhere about 1878, wiil illustrate the difficulty of dealing with a social 
evil of which the diagnosis has not been clea:ly established. I should 
premise that, the “curtailment of marriage expenses ” having proved a 
broken reec, the Government had hit upon a new scheme for female 
infanticide. Officers were sent round the viilages to count the babies, In 
any case where there was a marked disparity between the sexes, special 
police measures were ordered, and the name ofthe village in which this 
occurred was inserted on a “ black list.” Whenever a female infant died in 
a village on this list—“proclaimed villages ” they were called—, it was pre- 
sumed that it had been murdered, and the burden of proving natural death 
was thrown upon the parents. The woman whose child’s ceath was the 
subject of inquiry in the case to which I here refer, made a stout defence. 
She called witnesses, who proved that she had fever after the birth, that the 
local medicine man was called in, that, her supply of milk failing, efforts 
were made to keep the infant alive with the milk of cows and goats, and, 
lastly, that many female children had grown to maturity in her family— 
such as sisters, nieces, etc. I sent for the Civil Surgeon and put him in 
the witness-box, where these depositions were read to him. “ Now, 
Doctor,” said I, “is there anything in the statements of these witnesses that 
is incompatible with the symptoms stated in your report of the Jost mortem 
examination by you which I see upon the committing officer’s file?” He 
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unless in the case of European Britons—no assigned limit: 
generally speaking, they deal with all charges beyond the 
magisterial jurisdiction, excepting charges of murder in which 
sentence of death is deemed advisable ; in which case not only 
is there the usual appeal to the High Court, but the record 
must, in any event, be laid before that tribunal, and the man, 
even should he not have appealed, will not be hanged unless 
the Judges there have confirmed the sentence. 

The “ District Judge” means the same official sitting on 
the Civil side of his Court. Here, again, there is no theoretical 
limit of jurisdiction; all causes, of whatever value, being liable 
to be brought on the Judge’s file if they have not been dis- 
posed of by an inferior Court. But, in practice, the Judge 
leaves most of the trials, in “first instance,’ to subordinate 
Courts, of which there are ten or adozen, whose judgments 
are liable to be brought before him in appeal. The importance 
of this difference is, that when he decides a case in this manner, 
there is no appeal to the High Court on findings of fact ; 
whereas, if he disposes of a case in original, or first instance, 
there is the same appeal from him to the Court above as to him 
from the Courts below. 

The general neglect of juries arose from the great want of 
persons considered suitable toserve. In acountry whose govern- 
ing organs and classes were more like cut blooms than plants 
rooted in the soil, no confidence was felt in the integrity of the 
ordinary citizen, or in his earnestness for the ends of justice. 
One of the curious consequences was that, when a European 
British subject was committed, there was no jury at all, unless 
the Judge thought the case one that ought to be tried by the 





answered that there wasnct. “ Then,’ I pursued, “ the symptoms which 
you there attribute to insufficient quantitv of f-od might have equaliy been 
caused by insufficient assimilation ?” He said that it-was so. I explained 
this evidence to the Asse-sors, and asked if they had any questions to put. 
They answered, No ; that they had no reason to suspect the woman of 
having intended to take her child’s life from the first. “ Your Honour 
should know,” they added, “that her family belong to an endogamous 
class.” [They used a more roundabout expression.] ‘ These people 
have no motive for killing their girls, as they can marry them all in 
their own tribe.” I then turned to the Doctor and asked if he could ac- 
count for the case having been Committed for trial? He said. in virtue of 
the rules ; because it occurred ina proclaimed village. It turned out, 
on inquiry, that the accused did not belong to the predominant tribe, or 
sept, for whose imputed malpractices the village had been put upon 
the list, but was a member of some humble class, some of whom had gone, 
from elsewhere, to settle there. 

1 consequently, with the concurrence of the Assessors, passed sentence of 
acquittal on the woman, who left the Court, broken in health and spirit, 
and all in virtue of a piece of official pedantry. I felt then—asI do still— 
that it is hard for foreigners to control the domestic life of a people that has, 
long lived a life of its own. 
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High Court, which could, however, send for that or any other 
case if it thought proper. All this has been altogether altered 
by the compromise arising out of the agitation against Lord 
Ripon’s attempt at judicial reform in 1883. 

In all judicial work in India there is a feeling of distrust 
in parole evidence, especially strong when one’s experience is 
considerable, but not quite complete. One has learned in one’s 
youth to lock on testimony as the material of judgment, be- 
cause, when a witness is in Court, and surrounded by the 
terrors and solemnities of the situation, it is more likely that 
he will tell truth than not. That is assuredly not the case 
in British India; and a peasant of simple habits who would 
not think of lying in his native village, will, before the foreign 
magistrate, become an accomplished artist in perjury. Nor is 
this to be wondered at. Descended from a population long 
inured to oppression and anarchy, the Indian races had learned 
to look on authority as an incarnation of arbitrary malevolence, 
to be baffled in every way possible; and it could hardly be 
expected that three generations of well-meant, but not always 
successful effert, could have restored confidence. To such a 
vast initial difficulty is, of course, to be added the great pro- 
pensity for forging or falsifying documents which must exist 
where the mysteries of penmanship are confined to a very 
small minority. One of the most bewildering results of such 
a state of things is, that a false charge, or a false claim, is 
apt to be met by an equally false defence ; and it is the dis- 
covery of this that is at the bottom of whatever legitimate 
doubt may be still left on impartial minds by the case of the 
famous Nuncomar, Few, if any, who are intellectually and 
morally capab'e of judging, now believe that this man was 
hanged by Sir Elijah Impey to oblige Warren Hastings; 
but one of the most competent inquirers, the late Sir 
J. F. Stephens, shows that the minds of the Judges and jurors 
in that trial were influenced, strongly, if not unduly, by the 
evident falsehood of the prisoner’s case. No British Indian 
Court would now be consciously swayed by such considerations, 
so generally notorious has become this sad and perplexing 
propensity. Hence it happens that Indian Judges are tempted 
to despair of success, till they learn that cases have to be very 
creatly ruled by the intellectual qualities of the presiding officer; 
if he is intelligent and experienced, he will often te able to 
pick out the grains of possible, probable, and certain truth 
from the mass of fiction presented for his consideration, His 
main difficulty will then be confined to recording his reasons 
in a convincing judgment. Such an officer, when six apparent- 
ly honest men swear before him that black is white, may 
find six equally credible witnesses asseverate with like 
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solemmity that, on the contrary, white is black; and from 
the discordant materials he may censtruct a sound scheme of 
erey. But he has to encounter his crowning difficulty when 
he has to establish this conclusion in a written judgment that 
will hold water on appeal. This dry exposition may be made 
better by an example. There was, in an Indian village, an 
honest soldier, at home on leave, who had to answer to a 
claim, brought by the local money-lender, on a bond purporting 
to bear the sepoy’s signature, and attested by witnesses whose 
names appeared as having seen it executed. The bond was 
a forgery, and the witnesses were men of straw, suborned by 
the banker for a few pence: but the defendant did not see 
his way to proving a negative ; so he elected to acknowledge 
that the instrument was genuine and valid, tothe astonish- 
ment and delight of the banker. But, added the inno- 
cent looking warrior, the bond had been duly redeemed; 
the banker had, indeed, excused himself for not returning it, 
but kere was his written recetpt. By all the rules of evidence 
judgment ought to have gone for the plaintiff, the defence 
being almost palpably false. But the bond happened to have 
been written on English paper; and the Judge, holding it 
to the light, found the watermark of a year subsequent to that 
on which the debt was alleged to have been contracted. The 
banker at once offered an easy and plausible explanation ; 
but the officer, well aware of the habits of him and his 
class, unhesitatingly threw out the claim with costs, not on the 
sround that the debt had been discharged, but that, despite the 
defendant’s admission, it had never been contracted. The 
decision was probably just,-it was scarcely either lawful, or 
logical. 

Such are some of the snares that beset the path of an 
upright Judge endeavouring to do his duty in India, and some 
of the reasons why a methodical impostor, who has the art of 
forensic composition, may seem to his judicial superiors a better 
officer than an abler and more conscientious man. 

Notwithstanding all these things, I saw no reason why one 
should not succeed in the judicial branch of the service, 
confiding, like the Preszdent above cited, in one’s own rectitude 
and understanding. I saw men whom I thought no better 
than myself, made Judges of the High Court ; I had health and 
industry ; there seemed no reason why similar promotion should 
not await me in my turn. In 1867 I became engaged to 
Colonel Abbott's eldest daughter, and went to Europe to make 
her my wife, with reasonable prospects of a long and not 
unprosperous career. Otherwise, also, things had a hopeful 
look—as things are apt to go in what is, after all, “a naughty 


world.” There was reason to expect that, after a short 
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holiday, one would return with one’s bride to await promotio. 
in a healthy station and a pleasant society, where we should 
find a comfortable bungalow, a decent stable, and a garden 
on which some care had been bestowed. 

I left Fattehgarh at the beginning of the hot season of 1867, 
and went by slow stages to Alexandria, travelling by Calcutta 
and Madras, to sec old friends, From Alexandria I booked 
in a good Marseilles’ steamer, and thoroughly enjoyed the 
voyage. We went, I remember, through the Straits of Boni- 
facio, where one was never tired of admiring the shores 
clothed in the magic hues of a Mediterranean summer. After 
a pleasant day at Marseilles, I went on to Paris, by way of 
Dijon, where the refreshment-room was a thing of beauty 
and of joy. 

Paris in 1867 was the scene of an “ International Exposi- 
tion’ which, though inferior as a momentary effect to some of 
its predecessurs and not the equal, as to vastness, of some 
that have been held in later days, was better arranged and 
more practical than most others. The plan was attributed to 
that gifted, if somewhat unsuccessful man, the Prince Napoleon 
(Jerome) ; and its peculiarity lay in the fundamental concep- 
tion. For each class of exhibit was in a ring or circle, 
all traced round a common centre, from which radiated alleys, 
each of which bore the name of a nation, and led to its pro- 
ducts, You had only to grasp this principle and you at once 
became your own guide. To take an example; suppose a 
visitor, who wished to inspect Austrian furniture: all that 
he needed to do was to get to the central platform and 
look round until he saw an alley marked “ Austria,” then walk 
down that alley until he arrived at the “ furniture” ring and 
there he was. 

After a few days at the Exhibition, and among my former 
friends in Paris, I went through the Breton orchards to 
S. Malo, and thence to the Channel Islands, the Abbotts being 
then settled in a very nice house and grounds near S. Peter 
Port, Guernsey. 

After a short visit to England for a meeting with my 
family, and a consultation on health and eyesight with Sir 
Ronald Martin and Mr. White-Cooper, I returned to Guernsey, 
and was married in February 1868, my best man being Sir 
Edgar Macculloch, for many years Bazl/z of the little insular 
Republic. We went to France for our wedding tour, travel- 
ling by Jersey, S. Malo and Le Mans; and we found the 
French capital full of strange premonitory symptoms. Thiers 
and Jules Favre had made scenes in the Chamber ; ; and secret 
treaties between Piussia and the minor German States had 
come out, which pointed to military combinations full of 
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external menace. Espionage was very general, but French 
wit could not be entirely repressed by any moderate amount 
of force, and M. Rocheforte’s Lanterne was already beginning 
to shine with an unfriendly ray. I remember dining with 
some French friends when the recent adhesion of some Liberals 
was discussed. What was the difference, asked one of the 
guests, between M, B.——and a tiger ? The answer following 
that “le tigre est tacheté par la Nature, et M. B.—est acheté par 
le Gouvernement,” an old Deputy made the pun more 
execrable still by muttering, “et le Gouvernement est a jeter 
par la fenétre.” There may have been more than one reason 
for the rising Fronde against the Empire. Some of its 
founders were dead ; others were away on distant embassies, 
etc. The policy of the Emperor was undecided at home, 
while he was discredited abroad by the tragic end of the 
Mexican enterprise and the vacillations in regard to Rome. 
I could not but recall my Marquis of 1863. and observe the 
failure of both the conditions that he had laid down as 
necessary before the Empire could be accepted The Catholic 
susceptibilities Aad been ruffled, and the tricolour had ot 
been always held high. Although the season was too late 
to be presented at Court, we took the next best opportunity 
of looking at an interesting group, of whose destiny doubts 
were even then arising: Lord Lyons kindly aiding, in his 
ambassadorial capacity, by giving us a card of introduction 
to Mass at the Tuileries. Mounting a staircase, guarded by 
giants in armour, we were ushered into a room of which one 
side opened up .n the private chapel. The body of this 
was on the ground-floor, but the Imperial family occupied 
agallery on i. level with the room. The music was sung 
by Mine. Patti® and the best artists of the day; and, when 
it was over, the Emperor came into the room, accompanied 
by wife and child, while we joined the glittering circle that 
formed around. Wewere struck with the thoughtful look 
of the Emperor’s pale face, the beauty and grace of the Em- 
press, and the affectionate, intelligent bearing of the Prince, 
then a boy of twelve. That brilliant scene had but two years 
of existence left. Like St. Cloud—which we also visited—, the 
Palace itself has quite disappeared, and France has entered 
upon a more sober, and, let us hope, a more abiding life. 

That spring saw us on our way back by way of the old 
Overland route, the canal, though near completion, being 
not yet opened for traffic. It was a disturbed Europe that 
we were leaving. England was in the thick of the Fenian 
war, with explosions and outrages occurring and impending, 
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* Then engaged to be married to the Marquis de Caux, famed for leading 
Cotillons at the Court-balls. 
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not only in Ireland, but in the usually peaceful metropolis 
itself. In France there were the symptoms of which I have 
spoken, and a growing desire fora war with Germany, which 
was only imperfectly repressed by a few far-seeing men, among 
whom was M. Emile Ollivier, soon to form a short lived and 
disastrous government in his unlucky country. Among 
minor symptoms of social disorder may be just mentioned 
the ascendancy, both in France and in England, of Mr. David 
Dunglass Home, of the “ Spiritual Athenzum, ” who, how- 
ever, came to grief in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court before the 
end of the year. Some idea of the momentary position of 
the spirit king may be formed, when I say that people of the 
highest social rank accepted his miraculous pretensions and 
contended for his society. Before leaving London, I had 
persuaded him to dine with me, and had asked a party of 
hard-headed men to meet him; but before the evening 
arrived, he wrote to put me off, saying that he had been 
obliged to go to Paris on a telegraphic summons from the 
Empress of the French. 

To conclude this unsystematic chapter, I will only add that 
I now saw, for the last time, that most amiable and interesting 
veteran of letters, the poet “ Barry Cornwall,’ known in 
prosaic life as Mr. Brian Waller Procter, whose house in 
Weymouth Street was the afternoon rendezvoux of Dickens, 
Thackeray, and many other leading men, and whose youth 
had been passed in company of Shelley and Charles Lamb, 
He was as bright and sympathetic as ifhe had been only 
thirty. I remember well calling one Sunday, and finding him 
seated in front of the fire, with a younger man, stout and 
resolute-looking, but with white hair and beard. ‘“ Come 
in, Keene, and sit down,” cried the cheery host ; “ now we 
are three poets together; this is Mr. Robert Browning.” 
Browning was led to talk of his work, and I frankly stated 
the difficulty that I found in understanding Sordello, “ Well,” 
said the Master, “I am now publishing a poem that will be 
within every capacity ;” he referred to Zhe Ring and the Book. 
In the course of the afternoon Monckton Milnes joined us, 
and, the talk turning on Tennyson, some one said that In 
Memoriam was his masterpiece. “Ah!” cried Milnes : “ He 
kept his tears long enough in wood before bottling them for 
general use.” Both he and Tennyson lived to wear coronets, 
to be extinguished in them, as some thought. + 





t Milnes was, in point of fact, created a peer so far back as 1863. ‘Tennyson 
was believed to have declined a baronetcy about the same time. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
1868—13878, 

Nothing of interest occurred until we reached Suez. Here 
we met the P. and QO. steamer bringing homeward-bound 
passengers from India; and, on going aboard, one of the first 
persons [ met was Mr. Drummond. “ Ah!” cried he, ‘ how 
are you? You find me returning home. I have made over 
charge to——,” naming the Deductive. “ And, by the bye,” 
added the Ex.-Governor, with a suspicion of friendly malice, 
“you are trausferred as Judge to Azimgarh, I believe?’ The 
blow was swift and sharp, bringing disaster to my little plans. 
I should have to settle, at the worst season of the year, in one 
of the worst stations in the country, and to send for my 
furniture and horses to the pleasant place, hundreds of miles 
off, to which I had hoped to return. My enemy had not been 
long in striking. Of his hostility there could remain no lingering 
doubt. A distinguished friend in London had already declared 
that the new Lieutenant-Governor—involving S and myself 
in one sweep of condemnation—said that we had neither of us 
« done an honest day’s work in our lives.” This was repeated 
to us, perhaps, with some unconscious exaggeration by my old 
friend, Fred. Cooper, and, on writing to to complain of what 
I had ‘heard, I got no reply. Qn our arrival at Allahabad, we 
at once prepared to depart for our new station, when I received 
a note requiring my attendance at Government House at a 
certain fixed hour. On my obeying the summons, I was shown 
into the room of the Lieutenant-Governor, who offered me a 
chair, and asked why I was going through Allahabad. without 
calling upon him? As I had to reply by saying that I sup- 
posed myself under a ban, I had to repeat the whole story, 
referring to past services, of ‘which no one, as I observed, had 
better means of information than himself. He asserted that 
he had had no time to answer my lIetter, and a painful ex- 
planation ensued, which ended by His Honour assuring me 
that he had never said anything against me, but, on the con- 
trary, considered the “ Government under great obligations ” 
tome. Necessarily, after this, I should have said no more ; but 
I fear that my manner was wanting in submission. I was 
unwilling to accept mere words in full satisfaction ; and, even 
if the present clouds were cleared by the little breeze, I cannot 
suppose that future prospects were effectually brightened. 

We found Azamgarh a truly “ penal settlement” Some one 
must, of course, go to such places as Judge ; but I did not 
think that it ought to have been selected as the place of 
banishment of an officer like myself, with a good record and 

‘a lien,’ as it was usual to say, ona good station. The town 
was a dismal hollow, with about 15,000 miserable inhabitants ; 
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the nearest railway station eighty miles away; not half-a- 
dozen European residents, mostly disappointed officials, or their 
still more discontented wives. With malaria, unusual heat, and 
swarms of venomous serpents, Azamgarh appeared to be a 
most undesirable dwelling-place for civilised beings. Never. 
theless, “‘ needs must when the L.-G. drives ;” so we sent 
for our property from Fatehgarh, and settled ourselves as well 
as we could,to “reign in this horrible place.’ Walking, one 
evening, in my own grounds, I was only just stopped in time 
to prevent my stepping on a large cobra. A whip-snake was 
killed in one of our bed-rooms, 

Among the few non-official residents was an Irish planter, 
named Michael Patrick Dunn, a single man, believed to be 
well off, who had greatly distinguished himself, ten years 
before, in the suppression of the revolt engendered by the 
Mutiny of the Bengal Army.* Colonel Malleson tells us 
what a worthy supporter Mr. Dunn was to Venables, the 
better known champion of order at Azamgarh; and he evi- 
dently combined in a high degree the heroic qualities 
of courage and modesty, Venables was unhappily killed in 
the very last fight that occurred before the complete restora- 
tion of order; and Dunn had no gift of speech, or writing, 
whereby to bring his services to the notice of the authorities. 
Praise and rewards were, in those busy days, chiefly given to 
those who claimed them, and Dunn got little of either He 
used to relate that he once met Lord Canning, and had an 
opportunity of benefiting himself, which he, with characteris- 
tic unselfishness, entirely neglected. The Viceroy, so Dunn 
reported, asked what could be. done for him? “ Well, my 
Lord,” the pugnacious Irishman answered, “there is just one 
thing I'd like, and that’s the truth. I hear there’s a little 
fighting still going on down Bundelkhund way, and—av ye 
could give me the raising of a small thrup of horse, I’d like 
well enough to take command av ’em.” “My God!” cried the 
clement ruler, raising both his hands, “is this never to cease?” 
I tell the tale as told to me. 

Any way, “ Paddy” Dunn was a tall, well-built fellow, with 
a biown beard and a pair of merry blue eyes, somewhat veiled 
by a pair of gold rimmed spectacles which he wore conti- 
nuously, and adjusted, as he talked, with a gesture peculiar to 
himself. His great weakness was thirst, not the drought of a 
mere solitary tippler, but a grand, Gargantuan, convivial absorp- 
tion of anything stimulating. It was asserted, and I believe 
truly, that, while campaigning, he never indulged; and he 








® See Kaye and Malleson. Cabinet edition, Vol. V1, pp. 65—68. This, which 
is a revised issue of an excellent work, contains facts of great interest not to be 
found elsewhere. A _ little book by the present writer (‘' Fifty-Seven.” W. Hi. 
# lien, 1883) may be also consulted. 
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probably found adequate excitement in pursuing, charging, and 
sabring the mutineers and rebels. In his more peaceful 
hours he made ample atonement to himself for any incon- 
venience he may have found in abstinence. When I one day 
ventured to suggest the dangers of drinking, he good humoured- 
ly assured me that he was thoroughly of my opinion and had 
turned over a new leaf. “I’m an altered man,” said Paddy, 
with gentle earnestness. “I never touch anything now. A 
bottle of whiskey will last me, it may be, the four and twenty 
hours.” Then, as if thinking that he was making himself out 
too much of a milk-sop, he added with more animation ; * But 
the clar’t, I drink it like watther,” which, indeed, he did. 

The element of tragedy, however, was far more active in 
our Azamgarh life. My daughter, Emily, a charming girl of 
17, died in my arms, struck down suddenly by the heat; my 
wife bore a son who ailed from his cradle to his premature 
grave; and we all fell into the depths of despair and disease, 

A somewhat sensational Sessions case concluded my pro- 
fessional career at Azamgarh. A _ young police officer in 
Oudh, whose father and brothers had been murdered at 
Kota in October 1857, had devoted his energies to pursuing 
mutineers and bringing them to justice.* One day he 
brought to our station a fine powerful Hindu, about 30 
years of age, against whom he had prepared a convincing 
indictment of mutiny and murder, Briefly stated, the facts 
were these :—The troops at Azamgarh, at the beginning of 
June 1857, had consisted of the 17th Bengal Native Infantry, 
the Adjutant of which regiment was Lieutenant Hutchinson. 
On the night of the 3rd_ the sepoys attecked the Europeans, 
who were fortified in the Court House, with a gun in position 
before the gate. Hutchinson, going out to address the men, 
who were threatening to seize the gun, was shot in cold blood ; 
and the sepoys presently went off in pursuit of some treasure 
of which they had heard; the rest of the Europeans took 
advantage of their absence to escape, and the sepoys ulti- 
mately departed to Faizabad in Oudh. The man who had 
shot Hutchinson was elected to the vacant adjutancy, and the 
uniform and horse of.the deceased officer were conferred on 
him. When, after a career of murder and rapine, the 17th 
Native Infantry was at last overthrown and dispersed, this 
fellow escaped in disguise, and obtained a place as pointsman 
ata station of the E. J. Railway at Fatehpur. In the course 
of his researches, the matter came to Mr. B.’s knowledge, and 





* Malleson, «d-sup~. VI, 162. The Kota contingent was, what is now called, an 
“Army Service Corps,” an auxiliary force raised and paid by the Native State, 
but organised in the European manner and partly under British officers. The Chief 
Was, to a cettain extent, held answerable for the misconduct of the men. 
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he sent a detective who knew the ex-adjutant, to hunt him 
up. The detective found him at his post, and, being in plain 
clothes, and a man of his own nationality, got into his conf- 
dence, and heard from his own lips a boastful account of his 
exploits, accompanied by a pathetic complaint of fallen 
fortunes, The police agent took an opportunity of seeing the 
Station-master, to whom he revealed the matter, and showed 
his warrant for arresting the man; but the station-master 
objected to his arrest until the next train had been duly shunted, 
As it chanced, this was an express, carrying the Viceroy and 
his staff, any accident to whom would have been not only a 
tragic, but a political event. Presently the train arrived, and, 
being properly directed, steamed past the place without 
stopping; the pointsman was then taken into custody, with 
the explanation, that the execution of the warrant had been 
delayed to allow the shunting of the train. “Shunt!” cried 
the turbulent rascal. “If I had known all, it should have been 
shunted to H——” Being committed for trial on the clearest 
evidence, the mutineer made no serious defence ; but a futile 
attempt to save him was made in a manner which brought 
the case into contact with my private affairs, During the 
progress of the trial, my wife's carriage was waylaid by the 
prisoner's mother, praying for mercy, On the evening when 
it was known that sentence of death had been passed, she was, 
as usual, driving to take me home from Court, when the poor 
woman sprang suddenly from the road-side and flung herself 
before the horses’ feet. The coachman pulled up, and she was 
carried to the foot-path, where she sat, screaming curses, and 
praying that my wife might never bear a son! To end the 
sad tale, I have only further to say that the sepoy was hanged 
in front of the Court House, on the very spot where he had 
committed his crime, and the Civil Surgeon stated that he 
weighed 14 stone without superfluous fat. It seemed shock- 
ing that so fine a piece of God’s handiwork should be destroyed 
in cold blood ; but it was a maxim cof the day that there could 
be no “limitation” in such cases; and, of course, one had to 
administer the law without regard to one’s own feelings, 
Before the end of the year I was offered a transfer to 
Fatehpur, the scene of the mutineer’s arrest. It was a poor 
town and a dull station, not in any respect superior to Azam- 
garh; and the chief objects of interest there were the place 
where the late Judge had been murdered, and the place where 
the murderer had been hanged. But it was on the main line 
of the E. I. Railway, about equi-distant from two large 
stations—Allahabad and Cawnpore ; and, in the then condition 
of our health and spirits, almost any conceivable change would 
have been welcome that would take us from Azamgarh, This 
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change, however, did us no good ; indeed, I think, Fatehpur 
must have been below the level of the sea; so swampy was 
it, so hot and malarious, There was, at some distance, an 
outlying district, whither the Judge had to go on circuit—the 
notoriously pestilential Banda, where the baked black-soil splits, 
and mephitic exhalations reek up from the fissures. It had 
never had more than two sources of prosperity, the residence 
of a native Court, and its position as an enfrepdt of the cotton 
trade, both of which having now ceased, the town had lost a 
full half of its inhabitants. In such places are the lines of an 
officer cast when he gets premature promotion, or, as in my 
case, has incurred disfavour in high quarters, 

It would not, however, have been human life if incidents of a 
comic character had been wholly wanting. One of these is so 
illustrative of the peculiar conditions of life in the “ Mofussil,” 
or provincial India of that time, as to seem worth recording. A 
movement had been for some time on foot for promoting the 
education of native females, and Normal Schools were being set 
up by private or municipal zeal, where young women could 
be trained to go forth as governesses into respectable native 
families. The conservatives held aloof, while the more candid 
thinkers offered friendly criticism ; and the scheme had, perhaps, 
elements of impossibility from the first. Any way, my pre- 
decessor had opened a Normal School at Fatehpore, appointing, 
as head mistress, a Hindu widow, recommended by the Deputy 
Inspector of Schools. When I joined I was informed by Mr. 
Kempson, the Director-General of the Provincial Department, 
that great interest was felt in the Institution by his Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor, who had personally visited and inspected 
it, in company with Lady——. It was, therefore, expected that 
whoever went to Fatehpore as Judge, would consider the care of 
the “ Female Normal School” a part of hisduty. To hear was to 
obey ; I commended the undertaking to the special attention of 
the Municipal Committee of the town, and they readily promised 
their interest ; the more so, since it enjoyed a handsome sub- 
vention from State funds, and was not likely to make an 
heavy demands upon the resources of the municipality. Soon 
after, my wife and I paid a visit to the school. We found a 
good native house, inhabited by half a dozen young Hindu 
widows, under the Lady Principal ; their progress in learning 
very moderate, their manner bold, for their class, almost saucy. 
On our way home we talked the matter over, and came to the 
conclusion that further information was much required, though 
we did not quite see how it wasto be obtained. Buta little 
patience brought the solution. Girls’ Schools had become 
sufficiently numerous to require the services of a female in- 
spector ; or, at least, a Mrs. G———had been appointed to the 
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post, and ere long she visited our station, and was necessarily 
invited to examine the Normal School. On her return from her 
inspection we were more sorry than surprised to find our worst 
suspicions of the genuineness and respectability of the place 
more than confirmed, so to say, by the opinion of this expert, 
My duty was plain: at the next meeting of the Municipal 
Commissioners I mentioned the result of Mrs. G.’s inspection ; 
but my communication caused no emotion. ‘ Why, of course,” 
said a white-bearded old member, “the Principal is an old 
friend of the Deputy Inspector, and the other inmates are all 
bad characters too.” On my asking, with some indignation, 
how such a state of things could have gone on so long without 
any of the authorities being informed, or the L.-G. being 
prevented from taking his wife to such a place, I was naively 
reminded that the character of young Hindu widows was 
notorious! To cut a long story short, I had to report the 
whole affair to my friend, Kempson, advising that the grant- 
in-aid should be instantly withdrawn. I could not blame myself, 
though I felt that I was again in an unfortunate position. 

In 1870, after nearly two years of this wretched life, my 
bright and brave companion utterly broke down, and I took 
a house at Mussoorie with my brother-in-law, Colonel Stallard, 
so that my wife might have the company of her sister, who 
also required a change, and in the autumn I joined the party. 
The house was one known as “ The Hermitage.” in the loveliest 
part of the place. In front was a dell called the “ Happy Val- 
ley ;’ at the back we looked down on the wooded ravine through 
which the Umldva runs down to join the Jumna; far north- 
ward rose tier upon tier of the mountains terminating in the 
great glaciers of Jumnotri. Here we passed a quiet time, 
studying the daily despatches that told us of the lurchings 
and struggles of the Napoleonic barque, and its gradual foun- 
dering in the sea of blood begun in 1852, “ For Tophet is 
ordained of old.” 

At the end of the year I was supposed to have had enough 
of punishment for atime. In legal phrase, I had “ purged my 
contempt,” and was allowed to revisit the haunts of civilisation 
as Judge of Agra, where I was destined to pass a long and 
agreeable incumbency. On arriving at the deserted capital, we 
found the “civil lines,” where the head-quarters of the Pro- 
vincial Government had once been, in a state of semi-depo- 
pulation. The fine houses, once occupied by the heads of 
departments, to be had for almost nominal rentals ; the Courts, 
where the highest tribunals of the Province had once sat, 
now made over to the District Judge and his subordinates. 
We got an estate with a palatial residence and numerous out- 
buildings, including a second house of two storeys, the chief 
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reception-room in three divisions, opening with arches one into 
the other, the whole one hundred feet long. This estate has 
been since purchased by a neighbouring chief, the Raja of 
Bhurtpore. The last time I saw it, Sir West Ridgway was 
living there—or was it Sir C. Euan-Smith ?—one of the Poli- 
tical Agents. 

The years passed at Agra brought consolation for our past 
sufferings. The neighbourhood, though extremely hot in 
summer, was not usually unhealthy, though one year our “ civil 
lines ’’ were the scene of a short, but severe epidemic of sudden 
death. Two miles from us there was a cantonment with a 
good club and plenty of military society. As regarded work, 
too, I was more fortunate than of late; the cases were 
of a far more interesting class than usual, and a number of 
good advocates, native and European, had remained in their 
old haunts when the High Court was removed to Allahabad. 
The place, as is well known, contains many ancient and beauti- 
ful monuments, having been once the capital of the Mughal 
Empire. The Palace of the great Akbar in the Fort, his 
Mausoleum at Sikandra, above all, the famous Taj Mahal, are 
points of interest to local antiquarians, and objects of pil- 
grimage, in the cold weather, to travellers from all the ends 
of the earth. With the help of my friend, Colonel John Baillie, 
I founded an “ Archeological Society,” a copy of whose 
transactions may be found in the India Office Library; and 
very Cistinguished “ Globe Trotters” often came to me with 
letters of introduction, and were received as guests in my house, 
I cannot say that this was altogether prudent, as it involved 
expenses which fell rather heavily on a man with a transitory 
income and a growing family. But it was such a happiness 
to see a few people who came from civilisation and brought 
echoes of European life! Amongst those whose visits I recall 
with the greatest pleasure, I may mention the Hon’ble Dudley 
Fortescue—then M. P. for Andover; Count Sierakowsky, a 
distinguished Prussian geographer ; the Earl of Sandwich, 
then Lord Hinchingbrooke, of the Grenadier Guards ; the 
Hon’ble D. D. Field, the famous American jurist; the Duc de 
Blacas ; the Comte de Breteuil; and others whose names I 
forget. One of my most interesting visitors was Basil Ver- 
schagin, the Russian painter, who, after accompanying General 
Kauffmann on the Khiva campaign, was destined to take part 
in the siege of Plevna and the forcing of the Shipka Pass, 
and to bring back pictures in which the horrors of war have 
been shown to the world with exemplary realism. 

A pleasant addition to the regular work at Agra was the 
quarterly circuit to my old district of Muttra, That station 
had been greatly altered and improved since I began my 
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official life there in 1849. The city had, indeed, undergone but 
little change, and its towers and temples still looked down 
upon their reflection in the calm Jumna. But the European 
station had undergone a thorough transformation; the libera- 
lity of a wealthy Hindu firm had turned the Magistrate’s 
bungalow into a sumptuous masonry villa; the Court-houses 
had been remodelled ; in lieu of the native horse artillery and 
grey-coated black dragoons, a full corps of British cavalry 
occupied the cantonment. During the greater part of my 
incumbency the regiment so quartered was the tenth Hussars, 
in which every officer was a sportsman and good fellow, [ 
was invited to become an honorary member of their mess, 
and many a pleasant evening have I spent there. Colonel 
Molyneux was their first commandant; among other officers 
I particularly remember Lords Ralph Kerr, Crichton, and 
Campden; Cavendish (since Jord Chesham), “ Donjy” 
Bulkeley, “Chicken” MHartopp, Brabazon, Wood, Gough, 
etc., etc. 

The early years of my Agra life are also memorable for me 
by reason of a final effort that I made to return to the execu- 
tive branch of the service. This was, doubtless, a mistake; I 
should not have left that department in 1867, unless I left it 
for good and witha firm intention of adhering in future to 
judicial duty. But the occasion was so natural that no one 
surely can make it a ground of serious condemnation. 

It may be remembered that in 1862 I left the Muzafar- 
nagar Settlement unfinished, after sending in a report of 
progress, and expressing confidence of early success if permitted 
to return after the short absence ordered by the doctors. Up 
to that time I had been a somewhat fortunate member of 
the service, selected for early promotion by Thomason and 
Colvin, and honoured by some proofs of the confidence of their 
successor. But “the worm was at the root” of my little tree ; 
and my enforced departure before the work was finished was 
seized as an opening for permanent exclusion from opportuni- 
ties of distinction in what was then the most favoured side of 
the service. Then came years of discredit for myself, and of 
apparent success for others in my former district. The new 
man, as already mentioned made quick work of the settlement, 
sent up his final report after two years more operation, and 
retired from the scene in a blaze of triumph. But this glory 
was of short duration ; the adjoining district of Meerut, coming 
under settlement, was entrusted to an officer of exceptional 
energy, who found, as he approached the Muzafarnagar border, 
such constant complaints, such universal signs of over-assess- 
ment and consequent distress, that he felt bound to bring the 
matter to the notice of the Revenue Board. Being in conse- 
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quence directed to add to his own immediate work a recon- 
sideration of the Muzafarnagar Settlement, he discovered a 
state of things which led to the re-opening of the whole 
business, eight years after the people had hoped to havej done 
with trouble for a generation. On hearing of these things, I con- 
ceived it a duty to myself and family to seek an interview with 
the Lientenant-Governor, for which purpose I repaired to Allaha- 
bad. Going to Government House at the appointed hour, I found 
myself received, not, as usual, in his Honor’s private room, 
but in a sort of solemn hall of audience, where the great man 
sat surrounded by his Secretaries and Members of the Board. 
Rather pleased than perplexed at this publicity, I stated my 
case In reply to the question, What I had come for? I said 
in effect that I ventured to submit that, if my work was to 
be disturbed, I ought to be employed, or at the least consulted. 
Was it or was it not the case that the settlement of Muzafar- 
nagar was being revised owing to any defects or errors of mine? 
This question—put I trust with due respect—was not imme- 
diately answered by his Honor ; on which Mr. John Inglis, the 
Member of the Board, in whose peculiar jurisdiction this district 
lay, made no hesitation in assuring the Lieutenant-Governor 
that the Muzafarnagar Settlement had broken down from no 
fault of mine. ‘‘ Keene’s work,’ he was good enough to add, 
“has stood all tests, and his assessments have furnished the 
basis of all later ratings.” Satisfied with such complete 
testimony, I withdrew; the confirmation, in the form of a 
formally recorded “ Resolution,’ came later, as will in due 
course appear. 

The immediate result of that effort, for which I do not think 
that I can be reasonably blamed, was that I was offered an 
officiating appointment as Commissioner of Revenue and 
Circuit during the temporary absence of the Hon’ble R. Drum- 
mond, the permanent incumbent. Judged by the light of 
subsequent events, I do not believe that this offer was due to 
any real change of sentiments in the breast of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, who intended it either as a sort of snare, or as a 
way of providing for a temporary vacancy in the simplest 
manner. But at the time it undoubtedly had all the appearance 
of an important step in the right direction. A District Judge- 
ship, though an office of considerable independence and use- 
fulness, presented but a narrow outlook; for, if other things 
were equal, there were only one or two higher posts in the 
judicial line to be divided among some twenty-seven aspirants. 
A Commissioner, although his work might be of less im- 
portance, and some at least made it almost a sinecure, led an 
active out-door life, and the chances of his becoming a 
Member of the Bourd, or Lieutenant-Governor, were about 
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even. His work! well, it almost depended on himself. Under 
the curious system prevailing in Bengal and the N.-W. -Provinces, 
he might be everything or nothing, or anything between a 
subordinate Providence, or a mere Post-office with a certain 
licence of opening and garbling people’s letters. His house 
in the hot weather, his tent in the cold, is open, or ought to 
be, to all sorts and conditions of men. He has appellate powers 
in suits concerning land which he can hear in open court, or 
dispose of mechanically in his private chamber, He has to 
furnish annual reports of all kinds of administrative operations, 
which may be based on his own inspections and _ researches, or 
may be compiled by the clerks in his office. I held this post 
for nearly half of 1872, during which I travelled over nearly 
the whole of my division—a country about equal in area to 
the kingdom of Scotland, with over five millions of inhabi- 
tants ; regulated a number of complicated interests without 
friction ; and introduced reforms in procedure whereby the 
judicial powers of the office became for the first time a reality. 

Lest this last statement may be thought “bounce,” I ok 
better explain the nature of the chief of the reforms referred 
to. It was the Commissioner’s duty to control the decision 
of suits in which questions of reut, distraint, eviction and 
such like matters were concerned ; and to hear appeals when 
the awards of the district revenue officers on such cases were 
called in question by the litigants. I found that it was too 
much the habit to dispose of these cases in a summary manner ; 
and my experience on the Bench led me to substitute a system 
whereby the appeals of each district should be disposed of as 
the camp.came into that district, due notices being served on 
appellant and respondent, warning them of the time and place 
fixed for the hearing. All due care was then taken to act 
punctually accordingly. So elementary a measure of pro- 
cedure onght not to require mentioning; but I knew ofa 
case, not in the Agra division, where a_ British barrister, 
retained in an appeal of this kind, was long unable to find 
out the place and time fixed for hearing, and, when at last 
he obtained a notice, attended only to find the case disposed 
of before his arrival. 

Having thus laboured, and finding that Mr. Drummond, on 
his return to India, was to be translated to another Division, 
I not unreasonably hoped to be confirmed as Commissioner, 
But the Lieutenant-Governor was equal to the occasion, and 
a junior officer was sent to relieve me; an amiable man, but of 
no special merit or distinction. I solicited an explanation in 
vain. It wasa matter of stet pro ratione volunias. It is all 
over now, and hardly deserves reviving, unless as a little object- 
lesson to men in power, to warn them against unjust use, or 
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abuse, of their great means of affecting human happiness. 
Here were the affairs of multitudes of harmless agriculturists 
taken out of the hands of one who understood them, and whom 
they were beginning to understand, to be put into the charge 
of an outsider and a routineer. As for myself, I had been 
injured beyond hope of redress ; used as a warming-pan and 
thrown aside when done with, calumny being probably em- 
ployed (in what are known as “confidential remarks”) by 
way of justification—and all this by a man of conspicuous 
piety and high claims to respect in private life, but unable to 
resist the temptations of personal feeling. 

During my incumbency as Commissioner I gave a dance 
to the members of. the European colony ; and, while the 
festivity was at its highest, a telegram was put into my hands, 
announcing the assassination of the Viceroy, the respected 
and beloved Mayo, in the midst of a beneficent career, I 
afterwards heard from Sir Richard Pollock a very curious 
account of the antecedents of the murderer, who had been 
his orderly when he was Commissioner at Peshawar. Sir 
Richard told me that the man was gentle and fond of children ; 
but came one day to ask for leave, and, on being refused by 
his master, who had an inkling of what was in hand, went off 
to his mountain-home, murdered a man, in pursuit of a family 
vendetta, and calmly returned to present himself for trial. It 
was necessary to sentence such a criminal to death ; but, on 
the Commissioner’s recommendation, the sentence was com- 
muted by the very Viceroy whom he afterwards murdered. 

Whether it were the fact that Sher Ali’s temper was roused 
by the substitution of transportation, and that his frightful 
crime was in any way due to-such a cause, I cannot undertake 
to say. But I had some reason to suspect the possibility of 
so strange a thing, in an incident which occurred in my own 
court not long after I had reverted to the Judgeship. I had 
finished the trial of a man who had taken life in a way that 
technically amounted to murder, yet presented extenuating cir- 
cumstances, Although the Assessors had found him guilty, 
and I was satisfied that the finding was in conformity with 
the evidence, I resolved on inflicting a secondary penalty, as 
the discretion vested in me by the Code allowed me todo. No 
sooner had I pronounced the mitigated award, than I felt a 
missile graze my ear, and heard a loud noise upon the panel 
at my back, The prisoner had taken off his hobnailed shoe, 
and flung it with all his force at my head. He was removed 
to prison, and, when he got there, was asked by the Superin- 
tendent, now Sir John Tyler, K. C.I. E., what had led him to 
act as he had done? He at once answered: “ Why did not 
the sentence me to be hanged?” This incident, trifling 
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as it proved, may, perhaps, help to throw a light upon the 
crime of Sher Ali. : 

In the autumn of 1874 the Deductive was transferred to the 
council of the Viceroy as finance member, and was succeeded 
in the Government of the N.-W.-Provinces by Sir John 
Strachey, his Secretary being the present very distinguished 
Sir Charles Elliott, since Lieutenant-Governor of the Lower 


‘Provinces. In July of the following year they selected me 


for a second turn at the Commissionership during a temporary 
vacancy, and IL had another opportunity of recurring to the 
field-work | had learned at Muzafarnagar. A question of great 
moment had arisen in a sub-division of the Mainpuri district, 
where my immediate predecessor, the amiable mediocrity al- 
ready mentioned, had got the settlement into some confusion. 
A rising young officer had made assessments which had been 
complained of and my predecessor had reported adversely 
to him without going to see the estates and without hearing 
the appeals. I was accordingly under the necessity of taking 
up these neglected and pressing affairs, and, although the 
rainy season was not over, and the swamped lands were only 
to be reached on the back of elephants, I inspected them 
all, and wrote a report which did justice to all parties, and 
procured me the honour of official recognition in the following 
year.* By that time, however, the substantive incumbent had 
returned from leave, and I was once more back at the Judge’s 
Court. 

In the cold season of 1875, Agra was the scene of much 
gaiety by reason of the visit of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, 
with some of whose suite I was already acquainted. It is my 
misfortune, perhaps my fault, that I have no very great in- 
terest in courts and courtiers; but, as the chief local anti- 
quary, I was afforded some opportunities of being useful to 
the distinguished visitors. The Stracheys entertained them 
well, having pitched a sumptuous camp for the purpose, with 
theatre, billiard-room, and other luxuries, very unusual in an 
Indian encampment. The Anglo-Indians of the province gave 
a ball in the great hall of the old Mughal Palace. Another 
féte was given by the Municipality of Agra in the Taj Garden, 
which was illuminated for the purpose; and I accompanied 
the Prince, by special invitation, in a visit to the country seat 
of the Emperor Akbar at Fatehpur Sikri. A pretty incident 
occurred as we drove out. Some comely girls came down to 
the road-side at a village where the horses were changed and 
sang a song, of which I subsequently made, by command of 





® “In conclusion J] am to state that your predeces<or’s action in the 
matter...are [s#c] approved, and to request that the thanks of the Board 
may be conveyed to Mr. Keene for his report.” 
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His Royal Highness, the following rough version—so far as I 
can now remember :— 
“ No fine scarlet scarf have I, 
Nor kirtle of Assyrian dye ; 
If such you seek, I cannot be 
One in your festivity— 
But you my shame will share. 


‘I have no bangles for my arms, 
Nor amulet of magic charms, 
If such you own, I cannot hope 
In the games with you to cope— 
But you my shame will share. 


* Jingling gauds for joyful feet 
Worn by me you will not meet ; 
If such ornaments you ask, 
I must leave you to your task ;— 
For you my shame must share.” 


In July, 1876, Sir John retired from the service, but soon 
after assumed charge of the finances, which had been ably 
administered by our last Lieutenant-Governor under the im- 
mediate inspiration of the wise and experienced Viceroy, Lord 
Northbrook. By the end of March, 1876, when the financial 
year came to a close, there was substantial surplus, after allow- 
ing for loss by exchange and the so-called “ famine-relief 
expenditure,” with which, happily, our provinces had no con- 
cern or share.® The new Lieutenant-Governor was a gentle- 
man who was understood to owe his advancement to Crown 
patronage in England. Lord Lytton became Governor-General 
and Viceroy, and ere long honoured Agra with a visit. As 
this does not pretend to be a historical work, it does not 
require an examination of Lytton’s official career; but I am 
sure that all who came into contact with him will agree in 
bearing witness to the great charm of his conversation, in which 
wit, acuteness, and affability were alike remarkable. 

The famine of 1873-74 had been localised in Bengal, and, 
dealt with most successfully by Lord Northbrook and Sir 
Richard Temple. A most serious and almost universal -cala- 
mity of the same sort began to impend in 1876, But for the 
present our part of India was safe. Iwas deputed to officiate 
as Commissioner to the Allahabad Division in the hot weather ; 
and, during my absence from Agra, a ridiculous incident 
Occurred at which I was glad not to have assisted. A suffi- 
ciently full and correct account of the once notorious “ Fuller 





* The Deductive was far more successful as a Financier than some of 
his brother-officers—before or after— ; something was due, no doubt, to 
Lord Northbrook; but it cannot be denied that Sir — — was a skilful 
and assiduous subordinate, whatever may be thought of his powers in 
command. : 
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case” may be foundin Captain Trotter’s excellent ‘history of 
Modern India*, and the incident is connected with these pages 
only by the fact that it inspired me witha little epigram. Mr, 
Leeds, the Joint-Magistrate of Agra, was reproved for not being 
more severe in the punishment of a pleader in my Court named 
Fuller for assaulting a servant, who unhappily died the same 
day of a ruptured spleen, not directly due to the assault. The 
coniment that was circulated was to the following effect :— 
“‘ Robert, Lord Lytton, 
Had little to sit on, 
Being slender of body and limb, 
Till he heard of the deeds 
Of the lenient Leeds, 
And proceeded to sit upon him.” 

The affair was as trivial as the lines ; but a vehement dispute 
with the Local Government and High Court arose, and race- 
feelings were aroused that are always best left sleeping. 

Next year the drought reached the North-West Provinces, no 
rain fell till October, and much suffering ensued to man and 
beast. The cattle died fast, having nothing to eat but the straw 
of such crops as could be raised round the wells, eked out by 
the leaves of trees, and this provision was so scanty that only the 
more valuable animals could be kept alive. Then came the turn 
of the old, the young, and the female population, who began to 
die like flies. We got up a relief fund, from whicly numbers were 
fed daily. Solate as February 1878, I find from an entry in 
my journal, that in one poor house, where a pound of food was 
the day's allowance, there were 1,000 new admissions in one 
morning,. The jails, of which there were two at Agra, were 
crowded by the great numbers of persons either driven to crime 
by want, or committing minor offences in the hope of receiving 
punishment which would give them food and shelter for a few 
weeks, 

In the midst of these sad scenes the Government held a 
solemn Assemblage at Delhi to celebrate the assumption by the 
Oueen of the title of Empress of India.f This ceremony took 
place on the Ist of January 1877, and on the 8th .the Viceroy 
came to Aligarh to take part in a less dazzling, but not perhaps 
less important celebration. The College founded by Sayad 
Ahmad at Aligarh has been already mentioned, and Iam 
proud to say that I was one of the only two Europeans elected 
to the committee. The plans for the buildings being now 
complete, and Muslim feeling, for and against the movement, 
by this time largely excited, Lord Lytton undertook to lay the 





° India under Victoriz; Vol. 1, p 366. London, W. H. Allen, 1886. 
Tt See Trotter II 368, 
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foundation stone*, The season was that fair time which suc- 
ceeds Christmas in Upper India. The winter rains had re- 
freshed the face of the earth, the trees were in full leaf, the sun 
shone with a mellow ray on the roses in the grounds about the 
College site, and a cheerful crowd, chiefly of Mahomedans, 
awaited the arrival of the Viceregal party from early morning, 
A little before noon His Excellency appeared, attended by 
Lord Downe and by his own personal staff, and a cortége of 
distinguished followers. After an address had been read by 
the eldest son of the founder, Lord Lytton spoke in the graceful 
and scholarly way that distinguished him from all, even the 
greatest, of Anglo-Indians. He declared the pleasure which 
the Government took, and would ever take, in such an institu. 
tion, referring to the past glories of Muslim learning, and to 
the benefits that European science and Civilisation had once 
received from Islam, and exhorting Muslims of to-day whom his 
words might reach, to “ seek new fields of conquest and fresh 
opportunities for the achievements of a noble ambition.” The 
Viceroy and his suite left in the afternoon ; in the evening there 
was a dinner-party, in which many Asiatic gentlemen. joined, 
and it devolved on me to propose the health of our excellent 
entertainer. It may be well to add that the College has escaped 
the dangers of Anglo-Indian interference, and conciliated the 
once hostile attitude of Mahomedan orthodoxy. It now re- 
ceives over 400 students from all parts of the vast peninsula, 
and by no means all Muslims. The buildings whose foundation 
we witnessed seventeen years ago are now completed, the 
principal quadrangle measuring 1,000 feet by 5co, and standing 
in grounds of. one hundred acres. Each student has his own 
suite of rooms, and the total cost of his board and education is 
only Rs. 250 per annum. It is a source of pardonable pride to 
have been connected, however remotely, with such a noble 
undertaking. 

About the middle of the year we moved into a fine house 
near my court, having wide grounds, includinga steeple-chase 
course, a swimming-bath, and a detached library, in which | 
prosecuted my historical studies with much labour. On the 


following year I was transferred to Meerut. 
H. G. KEENE. 





* Sir S. Ahmad’s outspoken ways had at one time given such offence that, 
about twenty years ago. the oracles of Islam were consulted by his enemies, 
and a Fatwa was obtained from Mecca to the effect that his killing would 
be no murder. About the same time he firmly resisted a proposal by the 
“ Deductive” to introduce in. his scheme a measure of education for girls, 
It would, he said, “ prove a complete failure, and probably produce mis- 


chievous results.” (See ite by Graham, p. 323.) 
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Art. 1V.—THE HISTORICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
OPIUM QUESTION. 


OW that the Report of the Opium Commission has been 
for some time published in its seven bulky volumes, with 
their two-and-a-half thousand pages of closely printed matter, 
an idea can be formed of the enormous mass of evidence that it 
has recorded on the subject. The general public, however, are 
not likely to take much interest in the voluminous testimony 
of the witnesses examined ; and, except the actual Report of 
the Commission, which is contained in Volume VI, the most 
interesting reading is probably to be found in the Historical 
Appendices by Sir James Lyall and Mr. Dane, in the seventh 
and last volume. As comparatively few people, other than 
Government officials to whom it is supplied, are likely to have 
the opportunity of seeing the Report, or, if they should have 
the opportunity, the time to devote to reading it, a short 
resumé of these interesting appendices may not seem out of 
lace, 
r Opium, it appears, was not always grown in India, and no 
mention of it occurs inthe earlier Sanskrit writers, It is first 
alluded to in the “ Bhdraprakadsha” and other Ayur-Vedic 
works, that date only some 800 years or so back. The origin 
of the word is Greek, and it is supposed that the knowledge of 
the drug was communicated by the Greeks to the Arabs, by 
whom it was introduced into India and China. The reason of 
the spread ‘of opium eastwards with the Mahomedan conquests 
is. probably, that the use of alcohol being forbidden by the 
then newly promulgated religion, those who desired intoxi- 
cants were obliged to have recourse to opium, or the various 
products of the hemp plant. Hence the use of opium spread 
eastwards from Arabia, through Persia, and into India with 
the Arab invaders who ‘conquered Sindh from the sea in the 
eighth century, and was extended through the country by the 
successive waves of Mahomedan conquest, each of which ex- 
tended further than the last. 

The introduction of opium into China, too, appears to have 
been due to the Mahomedan Mongols who established the 
Yuen Dynasty in China in A. D. 1260; for, although mention 
of the poppy is found in older Chinese writers, they merely 
refer to it as an ornamental flower whose seeds in decoc- 
tion possessed certain medical qualities, and without any 
reference to its intoxicating effects. The Mongols were, no 
doubt, acquainted with the use of opium from their conquests in 
Turkestan and Persia, where, as we have said, it was by that time 
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known and in general use. As the use of opium became more 
extended, it became a valuable article, not only to the producer 
and manufacturer, but also to the trader, as, on account of its 
compactness and freedom from liability to deterioration by keep- 
ing, it became a convenient medium for exchange for the com- 
modities of the countries where it was consumed. Up to the 
fifteenth century the sea trade in the Indian and Chinese seas 
had been entirely in Oriental hands ; but all this was changed 
by the discovery of the Cape route by the Portuguese in 1488, 
although it was not until ten years later that they first crossed 
the Indian Ocean and landed on the West Coast of India. 

From this time history chronicles a series of attempts made 
by English and Dutch adventurers to secure a share in the 
Oriental trade. They generally, however, failed, as individual 
traders were not sufficiently strong to contend with the Spani=h 
and Portuguese monopoly. To break down this monopoly, 
the English and Dutch: East India Companies were formed, 
between the years 1600 and 1602, and in the course of the next 
ten years they had founded factories on the east coast at Surat, 
and in Bengal at Hooghly. Though the English and Dutch 
quarrelled amongst themselves, they combined against the 
Spanish and Portuguese, and by the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury had obtained a considerable portion of the trade in opium, as 
well as in other commodities. Although, in the case of general 
commodities, the English had the predominance, the Dutch 
maintained the lion’s share of the opium trade, and attempt- 
ed to create a monopoly in it for the purpose of export to 
Ceylon, the Malacca-Straits, and the Malay Archipelago. The 
Portuguese, on the other hand, maintained on the west the 
trade in Malwa opium, which they exported from their ports 
on the Bay of Cambay. This they exported to China, and 
their trade with that country was so important, that in 1537 
they had founded a settlement there, at Macao, fully a hundred 
years before the English attempted the China trade. 

This will probably be entirely new information to those anti- 
opiumists who hold the belief that England introduced the 
impert of foreign opium’ into China, and stimulated the demand 
for it there in order to increase its consumption and their 
own consequent profits. There is also no reason from history 
to infer that the consumption of opium in India itself increased 
after the European traders and companies appeared Portu- 
guese, Dutch, and Mussalman writers of the sixteenth century 
all speak of the prevalence of the habit at that time, and the evi- 
dence seems rather to point to the amount of the drug then 
consumed being greater than at the present time, as mention 
is made of large exports to Malabar and the Deccan which now 
consume very little Opium. By their occupation of Bengal is 
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1758, the East India Company obtained a stronger position 
in their mercantile dealings, and became masters of the town 
of Patna and the poppy-growing country in its neighbourhood. 
This town had already become the settlement of numerous 
traders, and was the northern limit from which the factories 
on the Hooghly drew their stores of opium and other commo- 
dities from inland. Upto this time, it must be borne in mind, 
and, in fact, up to the year 1772,the East India Company 
occupied merely the position of traders in respect of opium, 
as of any other commodity, buying it at the market rates in 
this country, and disposing of it by auction in Calcutta. The 
monopoly of its purchase, which they afterwards assumed, 
was not then in their hands, and even in the case of this 
monopoly, history, again, corrects a somewhat prevalent error 
among the Anti-Opiumist Party, vzz., that the Company created 
it. For it shows that they took over a monopoly which they 
found previously existing, and merely continued the condi- 
tions which they found in force, 

This, then, was the stateof things up to 1758, when the events 
of that time led to the English becoming masters of Bengal 
and Behar, and, with them, of the town of Patna and the sur- 
rounding opium-producing districts. When these provinces 
came under our control, there already existed at Patna a 
ring of native opium dealers, who, by means of combination 
and the well-known oriental custom of giving advances for 
cultivation, had contrived to prevent the cultivators from sel- 
ling their produce to any merchants but themselves. The 
European merchants trading in opium were, therefore, obliged 
to buy from them at the rates at which they controlled the 
market. This practically amounted to a monopoly, or “ corner,” 
though not a monopoly granted by the Moghul Government. 
For, though the expedient of a monopoly of the purchase and 
sale of opium had been resorted to by the Moghul Government 
from the time of Akbar, who farmed it out to contractors for 
districts or entire provinces, the disturbances of the early part 
of the eighteenth century had so weakened that Government, 
that the state monopoly in Bengal and Behar had. fallen into 
disuse, and its place been taken by the ring alluded to above, 
formed by the leading merchants among themselves. 

Although the Company took over the collection of the 
Revenue in 1665, it was not until 1773 that it took control of 
the Administration, which, in the meantime, remained in the 
hands of the native authorities. During this interval the 
Agents of the Company were able to take advantage of their 
predominant situation, without the restraints which the respon- 
sibilities of authority on their part would have imposed ; and, 
as they were at that time allowed to engage in trade on their 
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own account, the Company’s Agents at Patna, who were known 
as the Patna Council, appropriated for their private benefit the 
monopoly of the purchase of opium which they found in the 
hands of the Patna ring of merchants. 

The Dutch and French Companies would not, however, ac- 
quiesce in this transfer ; and, finding the native ring broken, tried 
to create an interest for themselves, by sending their own pur- 
chasers to deal direct with the cultivators. The dispute which 
resulted between them and the Company’s servants was finally 
settled by a compromise which left the Company the sole pur- 
chaser from the cultivators and small country dealers, while the 
French and Dutch were allowed a certain proportion of the 
opium so purchased. This arrangement, however, did not en- 
tirely prevent interlopers from forcing their way in and buying 
direct from the ryots, which led to numerous disturbances and 
affrays. 

When, in 1773, Warren Hastings was appointed Governor- 
General, with statutory powers to organise a Government, one 
of his first reforms was to deprive the Agents of the Company 
of the right of private trade which they had so greatly abused. 
But the case of the Patna opium monopoly was found to be 
of aspecial nature, and it was consequently decided to recog- 
nise the monopoly, and to take it over for the benefit of the 
public Revenue. 

The Company was, no doubt, justified in doing this, as it 
would have led to endless disturbances and affrays if the trade 
in opium had been declared free, and every adventurer of the 
rival European nations allowed to compete in its purchase. 
Moreover, it was merely recognising a monopoly that had 
existed from Mogul times, originally as a State monopoly, and 
was acquiesced in by the cultivators themselves, 

The Company, although taking over the right of purchase, 
left the form of the traffic unchanged, and retained the same 
native contractors who formerly purchased in the private in- 
terests of the Patna Council, paying them for the opium sup- 
plied at the arranged contract price. 

The bulk of the opium the Company sold in Calcutta at 
public auction, reserving a portion for the French and Dutch 
Companies, in recognition of the interest they had previously 
acquired in the monopoly, and keeping a portion for the Com- 
pany s own use on its commercial side. “ These amounts the 
Companies were to take over at the average auction prices, 
The amount reserved by the British East India Company was 
small, and was intended only for the trade use of their com- 
mercial factory in Sumatra.’ 

The Company had now, by its monopoly, obtained the pro- 
fits which were formerly made by the merchants who traded 
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between Patna and Calcutta, and in 1775 it was proposed that 
it should goa step further and reap the exporter’s profits as 
well, by itself exporting and selling the opium in China, This 
proposal was, however, rejected by the Council ; and, though, in 
1781, on account of the failure of its opiurn sales in Calcutta, 
and the expenses of the wars in which it was then engaged, the 
Company did send two ship-loads of opium, one to China, 
and one to the Straits, the Chinese consignment was sold ata 
heavy loss, because of the ‘“‘ immense quantities ’ of opium im- 
ported just before by the Portugese. This enterprise was dis- 
approved by the Court of Directors, as contrary to the policy 
and dignity of the Company, and was not repeated. 

The system of monopoly described above continued until 
the time of Lord Cornwallis, when, in 1786, an official purchas- 
ing agency was substituted for the contract system with native 
dealers. This change became necessary, as it was found that 
owing to the high prices bid at auction by the Government 
Contractors for the right to contract, they were unable to pay 
the cultivators a reasonable price for the opium, and, at the 
same time, retain a profit for themselves, and the cultivators 
consequently suffered. 

Lord Cornwallis had, therefore, only two alternatives open 
to him, either to improve the condition of the cultivator by 
removing the abuses of the contractor system, and appointing 
a direct agency, or to revert to free trade in opium. 

Sir James Lyall conclusively shows that Lord Cornwallis was 
right in adopting the former alternative, as the latter, besides 
being, in all probability, as before, a source of disturbances be- 
tween rival purchasers, “‘ would have meant giving up a large 
revenue, and all effective power of controlling the internal con- 
sumption of opium. It would also have led, in all probabiltiy, 
to a great increase in the growth of poppy and the export of 
opium,” in the same manner as has taken place in the case of 
indigo, and later in the case of tea, coffee, jute and tobacco, 
where European as well as native capital is free to seek 
Investment. 

It must also be remembered that at that time the export of 
opium to China was recognised and permitted by the Chinese 
Government, and was not declared to be contraband until ten 
years later. Even whenthe Chinese Emperor subsequently, 
in 1796, passed the edict prohibiting the import of opium, there 
was no reason for the Indian Government to change its posi- 
tion The annual export of Malwa opium exceeded that of 
Bengal, and over this it had, at that time, no control. To 
have suppressed the Bengal opium trade, besides inflicting an 
unjust wrong onall the opium cultivators, would merely have 
handed somuch more of the trade over to the Malwa and 
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Persian drug. It is also a fact frequently overlooked, that this 
first prohibition of the import of opium, as is set forth in the 
Chinese edict in question, was not based on any moral grounds, 
but was intended to prevent the export of silver, in which pay- 
ment for the opium was made. 

The Company having now taken direct control of the pur- 
chasing agency, it soon became apparent that, to keep up 
the quality of the opium, it was necessary to prevent smuggling 
of opium of an inferior quality from Oudh and other foreign 
territory, and a law to that effect was passed in 1797, which 
also prohibited the cultivation of poppy except under licence. 
In 1799 the Calcutta Government went a step further, by limit- 
ing the cultivation of poppy to those districts where the quality 
was best, and the cultivation could be most easily watched, to 
prevent smuggling and illicit export. The cultivation was 
thus prohibited in Bengal proper, by refusing to give licences, 

When, in 1801, we acquired the Doab and Rohilkand, and, 
in 1803, the remainder of the North-Western Provinces, the 
Bengal monopoly system was extended to those provinces also. 

At this time the policy of the Bengal Government was to 
limit the production of opium, so as to obtain only the best 
quality that would command a high price. In this they were 
considerably hampered by the export of Malwa opium from 
the Bombay coast, over which they had no control, When, in 
1818, after the Third Mahratta war, we obtained the whole of 
the Bombay Presidency, except Sindh, and also a_ protectorate 
over Rajputana, Central India and Nagpur, the Government 
at once took measures to prevent the competition of Malwa 
opium from injuring the Bengal trade. 

They had already, in 1803, prohibited the export of Malwa 
opium from their Bombay ports, and in 1805 they attempted to 
prevent the poppy cultivation in such Bombay districts as then 
came under their control. But this was resisted by the Bombay 
Government, on the ground that the opium there produced 
was only for lecal consumption, in which view they were 
supported by the Directors in England. 

When, however, in 1818, the Government obtained control 
of the entire coast, with the exception of Sindh, to which opium 
could be conveyed only by a long and expensive route, it at- 
tempted to create a monopoly of purchase in the Malwa opium 
similar to that in Bengal. But this attempt failed, as the 
cultivators demanded a higher price than the Company was 
prepared to give. 

Consequently, between 1824 and 1826, treaties were made 
with several of the Native States, by which our agents purchas- 
ed the opium in those States, and forwarded it mostly to 
Bombay, but also partly to Calcutta, while part was used for 
the excise opium of the Bombay Presidency. 
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This system, however, was found to lead to ‘excessive smug- 
gling and frequent affrays, and in 1830 it was abandoned, and 
the system of transit duty substituted which has since remained 
in force. By this system the opium is allowed to pass through 
British territory by certain fixed routes, on the payment ofa 
transit duty, The amount of duty had at first to be fixed low, 
and varied between Rs. 125 and 175 per chest, so as not to 
make it more profitable to convey the opium by the longer route 
to Sindh. But when, in 1843, Sindh was annexed and Malwa 
opium was thenceforth unable to reach the coast, except through 
British territory, the duty was gradually raised, until in 1860 
it was Rs. 600 per chest, and since that time it has varied be- 
tween Rs, 600 and 700. Owing to the taxes imposed on it by 
means of high rates of land Revenue in the Native States in 
which it is grown, and transit and other taxes in the other 
Native States through which it may have to pass before it 
reaches British territory, the Revenue obtained from Malwa 
opium is much lower than that from the Bengal monopoly, and 
this, apart from other reasons, is a justification for keeping the 
transit duty as high as possible, To guard against smuggling 
to the coast for export, or into British territory for illicit con- 
sumption, Government has of late years made treaties with the 
Native States concerned. 

Baroda is allowed to grow and export opium by sea on cone 
dition of strictly controlling the cultivation and manufacture 
by a State monopoly similar to ours. All the other States have 
agreed to prohibit cultivation, to prevent smuggling, and to 
use only Malwa opium for their internal consumption, making 
formal indent for the amount they require. All the States 
under the Bombay Government, and the Punjab, Hyderabad 
and Mysore, obtain Malwa opium for their excise consumption 
by indent in the above manner. This, then, is the position 
which the Government of India now occupies in respect of 
opium, It has created no new trade in opium and no new 
supply, and the result of every measure it has taken since it 
first became connected with the opium trade, when in 1773 
the Company tovk over the Bengal monopoly which had pre- 
viously existed in their territories, has been to restrict the 
production and outturn of opium. 

Having thus seen the exact position which the Government 
of India occupies in respect of the growth of the poppy and 
manufacture of opium, and the successive stages by which it 
has reached its present state, It remains for us to consider, 
from a historical point of view, our relations with China in 
respect of the import of opium into that country. 

Various early attempts were made by the London East 
India Company to open a trade with China, but without 
success, a result chiefly due to the hostility of the Portu- 
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guese, who had, as we have seen, a settlement at Macao, 
near Canton. From 1664, however, they.succeeded in obtain- 
ing a certain amount of trade with Amoy. Subsequently 
Canton became the chief resort of British ships, and by the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, a fairly regular trade 
had been established there. 

In 1702 the Emperor conferred the monopoly of all foreign 
trade at Canton on an individual called the Emperor's 
merchant, and he, in his turn, sublet his monopoly to certain 
companies of merchants, with whom all the foreign trade 
had to be carried on. This condition of things continued 
until after the war of 1840-42. In 1757 the Emperor 
passed an edict, forbidding Europeans from trading with any 
other port than Canton, and in 1759 the English factory 
at Ningpo was destroyed. 

Although the greater part of the general trade of the 
country towards the end of the 18th century was in Eng'ish 
hands, no attempt had been made to establish political rela- 
tions between the English and Chinese Governments. Conse- 
quently, in 1792, an embassy was despatched under Lord 
Macartney, but it produced no practical results. Further 
negotiations were attempted in 1795 and 1803, but without 
affecting the difficulties with which the merchants had had to 
contend, and in 1807 an affray which took place at Canton 
between some sailors of the “ Neptune ” and the Chinese, led 
to further friction, and was followed by another of a similar 
nature in 1810. The Agents of the Company, or, as they 
were called, the “ Supra Cargoes,” used to reside at Canton 
only during the trading season, and then retire to the Portu- 
guese settlement at Macao. The four Senior Supra Cargoes, 
called the Presidents, and the Select Committee, managed the 
transaction of business, and this continued until the Company 
lost its monopoly in 1834. 

The first edict declaring opium contraband was issued in 
1799, and the object of passing it was to prevent the export of 
silver from the country; but there is evidence to show that 
opium was treated as contraband before the edict was actually 
issued. The necessity for this edict arose from the fact that 
the Chinese recognised trade with foreigners by barter only, 
which was the method of carrying on the regular trade with 
the Company ; but, opium being contraband, such traders as 
imported it could not dispose of it by open barter, and pay- 
ment was made for it in silver. 

On the issue of the above edict, the Select Committee 
requested the Governor-General of India to issue a peremp- 
tory order, forbidding opium being brought on board the 
Company’s boats for China; but though such measures were 
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taken, the import of the drug by the Portuguese, over whom 
the Company had no control, continued unabated through 
their settlement at Macao, and the prohibition soon ceased 
to be enforced at Canton itself also. 

In 1815 the Chinese issued a further edict against the 
opium trade, declaring that all ships at Macao were to be 
searched for contraband ; but the edict was never carried out, 
and it was probably intended chiefly to defend the local 
officials from responsibility. 

To protect the China trade from the sudden interruptions 
it was subjected to by the caprices of the local Chinese 
officials, a Mission was despatched in 1816 under Lord Amherst. 
This, however, failed, owing either to the hostile influence 
of the Governor of Canton, or the refusal to comply with the 
Emperor’s demand, that the Ambassador should perform the 
Kowtow ceremony of prostration. 

About this time the opium trade again attracted notice, and 
in 1816 an edict was passed making the Chinese “ Hong ” 
merchants, as those making the trading monopoly were called, 
personally responsible for enforcing the prohibition against it, 
and with this object the searching of all foreign ships was or- 
dered. The traders appealed to the Select Committee, who 
resolved to support their rights by preventing any search from 
being made. This action of the Committee had the effect of 
implicating the Company in the opium trade and in the 
smuggled export of silver to which it gave rise, and which was 
the real ground of objection to it on the part of the Chinese 
Government. The Board of Directors however, disapproved of 
the Committee’s action, as they had no intention of allowing the 
trade in opium, carried on only by private traders over whom 
they had no control, to interfere with the Company’s trade 
with China. 

It is a significant fact, as showing the amount of sincerity 
to be attached to the edicts against the importation of opium, 
that the Chinese penal laws against the trade had never yet 
been enforced, and it would rather appear that such edicts were 
issued with the knowledge that their evasion would be a 
source of income through large bribes to the officials concerned. 
They cannot, in fact, be considered as having been founded 
on any moral considerations. 

In 1821 the Chinese Government again took measures 
against the import of opium, by depriving the Senior Hong 
merchant of his button for supposed complicity in the 
trade. The merchants were threatened with severe punishment 
unless they assisted in suppressing the trade; and they ap- 
pealed to the Select Committee to induce the traders to remove 
the opium ships from the port. 
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The measures taken, however, only had the effect of 
driving the trade from Canton to the Island of Lintin, from 
which place it was subsequently carried on from ships moored 
there, and known as the “ opium receiving ships.” The object 
of this further action against opium, as appears from the edict 
issued in the following year, was, as in the case of previous 
edicts, to prevent silver from leaving the country in payment 
for opium. 

Other sources of friction continued to occur, arising out 
of various matters, such as the presence of a European lady at 
Canton, the right of Europeans to ride in sedan chairs, aud 
the enclosing of a piece of land round the Company's factory, 
matters which appear trivial, but wnich the Chinese treated 
as of great importance. Collisions were constantly occurring 
between the Chinese, whose manner to all foreigners was in- 
sulting, and the private traders, whose behaviour was in many 
cases overbearing, 

In 1834 the term of the Company’s monopoly expired, and 
Government then appointed three Superintendents of the 
trade of British subjects with China. One of these was Lord 
Napier, and considerable opposition was offered to his coming 
to Canton without the special permission of the Emperor, 
who only allowed such foreigners as were merchants. Lord 
Napier’s mission failed, as the Chinese would not treat him 
on terms of such equality as he considered were due to 
his official position, and they finally suspended all trade 
until he should withdraw from Canton. He consequently 
withdrew to Macao, where he subsequently died. He was 
succeeded by Mr. Davis; but the Chinese Governor still refused 
to recognise the Superintendents, or to allow them to live at 
Canton. 

As an outcome of these strained relations, an edict was 
issued at the close of 1834, prohibiting the import of opium, 
and directing that all Chinese smuggling it were to be severely 
punished ; but, as Mr. Davis pointed out, there was no reason 
to suppose that this edict was any less nugatory than similar 
edicts that had preceded it. The result of the abolition of 
the East India Company’s monopoly was, that the illicit 
trade in opium largely increased, and in 1836 the value of the 
opium imported was 18,000,000, dollars. : 

In 1836, the Vice-President of the Chinese Sacrificial 
Court submitted a memorial to that Government, setting forth 
the evil which trade in opium was causing by leading to the 
drain of silver from the country, and proposing that, to 
remedy this, the trade should be legalised, a duty being 
imposed on it, so that the opium might be paid for by barter. 
The proposal was considered by the Emperor and his officials, 
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but was finally rejected, and in its place a fresh ediet was 
issued in 1837 against the import of the drug. 

Captain Elliott, who succeeded Mr. Davis, having agreed 
to superscribe his applications by the word “ pin,” or petition, 
was allowed to reside at Canton. As would appear from his 
report on the subject to Lord Palmerston, the real objection 
of the Chinese was not so much to the outside trade in 
opium at Lintin as to the trade there in tea, and to the 
mission for the distribution of tracts during the previous 
years to various places on the coast ; and its real object thus 
was to restrict all trade to Canton itself. 

In 1837 an edict was issued to Capt Elliott to order the 
removal of the opium-receiving ships that were moored outside 
Campsey Moon. To this he replied that he had no official 
knowledge of their existence, being only concerned with licit 
trade. In 1838, Huagtae Hong, one of the Hong merchants, 
having defaulted, and the Chinese Government having failed 
to liquidate his debts. the matter was represented to the English 
Government, with a request that measures should be taken to 
induce the Chinese Government to carry out its guarantee. Sir 
Frederick Maitland was consequently despatched, and, after 
some friction at first, succeeded in establishing friendly rela- 
tions with the Governor and then returned. 

In 1838 the Chinese Government again issued orders against 
the smuggling of opium, and threatened to destroy the house 
of a Mr. Innes, a merchant who had imported a consignment 
in an American ship, unless he left Canton. This he ultimate- 
ly did. An attempt was also made to execute a Chinaman 
who had been concerned in the trade, in the square before 
the factories, but this the merchants resisted, and an injudicious 
treatment of the crowd on this occasion led to a disturbance 
which resulted in the merchants being driven into the factory. 
The mob was ultimately dispersed by Chinese soldiers. Further 
negociations followed, and, on Captain Elliott agreeing to issue 
a notice against the smuggling boats, the matter was brought 
to a conclusion, 

In the following year, however, a Chinaman implicated in 
the trade was executed in front of the factory, and Lin, the 
Imperial High Commissioner, was deputed to take measures 
to stamp out the illicit opium trade. From the proclamation 
issued by him, it is clear that the objection to the opium traffic 
on this, as on every previous occasion, was, that it caused an 
export of silver from the country. 

He directed that all opium stored in the ships anchored off 
Lintin should be given up, and that any foreigner subsequent- 
ly taking part in the trade, should suffer the extreme penalty 
of the law ; trade was stopped, and the European residents 
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were prevented from leaving Canton. Captain Elliott agreed 
to obtain all the opium in the possession of the merchants 
and give it up, on condition that all foreigners confined 
in Canton might be allowed to depart. This the Chinese 
Commissioner agreed to, and 20,283 chests were eventually 
delivered, it being supposed that the Chinese Government 
would remunerate the owners for this forcible confiscation. 
The Chinese Commissioner, however, did not carry out his 
part of the compact. Bonds were required from Captain 
Elliott and the merchants that they would be personally liable 
to death in case any of their countrymen should henceforth 
smuggle opium ; and that any ship on which any smuggled opium 
might be found, should be at once confiscated to the Chinese 
Government, together with the whole of its cargo. Both these 
conditions were manifestly impossible to comply with, and, in 
justice, only the individuals concerned in the smuggling could 
be liable to penalty, The merchants were willing to sign bonds, 
pledging themselves individually ; but this was not agreed to. 
At the same time a strong palisade was constructed round 
the factory and armed men were posted at the only exits. 

As soon as the delivery of the opium chests was completed 
at Lintin, Captain Elliott was allowed to leave Canton, and with 
him the British merchants withdrew to Macao. At the same 
time the principal firms submitted a memorial to the English 
Government, praying that measures might be taken to ensure 
their compensation for the opium that had been surrendered. 
and asserting that, although the trade had been nominally con- 
traband, it had hitherto been tacitly acquiesed in, and opium 
had even been supplied to the boats of the Governor himself 
and other high officials, The House of Commons had also 
recognised the trade in the report of its Select Committee in 
1830, and in the subsequent report in 1832. 

General trade was not suspended. British ships remained 
outside the port, and the Americans who had executed the 
bonds required by the Chinese Government remained at Canton‘ 
and undertook the carrying trade, both of British goods and 
of China produce, between that place and Horg-Kong, 

At this time matters were further complicated by an affray 
which took place in a drunken brawl between some English and 
American sailors and some Chinese, in which one of the latter 
was killed. The Chinese officials demanded that the murderer 
should be given up, but Captain Elliott was unable to comply 
with this demand, as, although he tried and punished those who 
were concerned in the riot, he was unable to ascertain who the 
actual murderer was, The Chinese consequently ordered the 
English to withdraw from Macao, and, on their withdrawing 
to Hong-Kong, issued an edict forbidding any one to supply 
VoL. CII. ] 19 
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them with food. As this edict meant starvation, they were 
obliged to draw supplies from the mainland ; and, as they were 
returning, an encounter took place with some Chinese war junks. 

Further negociations wete then opened, and three conditions 
were demanded by the Chinese— 


(1.) That all opium in the ships which had arrived at 
Hong-Kong should be given up. 


(2.) That the murderer of the Chinaman, Lin Weihe, 
should be given up. 

(3.) That opium-receiving ships should be removed be- 
yond the great Ladrone; and that any of the sixteen persons 
banished from China for having been concerned in the opiun 
trade, who had not already left the country, should do so at once. 

To the first and last of these conditions Captain Elliott 
agreed, but the second he was unable to comply with, as the 
murderer of Lin Weihe could not be discovered, though trial 
had been held, besides which many of those concerned were 
Americans over whom Captain Elliott had no control. 

On this point it is clear that the Chinese officials would 
have been satisfied with any innocent person being secrificed 
to save their dignity, and “repeated suggestions were made 
during the negociations that the Hong merchants should be 
allowed to persuade some lascar, or to purchase some Macao 
slave to personate the offender.” 

Qn the 27th October 1839, the Chinese Commissioner issued 
an order which was practically a declaration of war, and 
on the 2nd November the Chinese fleet sailed out against 
the English vessels anchored below Chuenpee. Even then the 
Admiral agreed to withdraw if any one man were given up as 
the murderer of Lin Weihe. It was, however, again pointed 
out that this was impossible, and an engagement took place. 

It is not necessary for the present subject to review subse- 
quent events, or the course of the war, which terminated in 
1842. The object of reviewing the foregoing events has been 
to show that the war was not, as is sometimes stated, a war 
to compel the Chinese to take opium against their will. The 
opium trade was, no doubt, its immediate cause; but, had the 
Chinese been less violent and aggressive, the war might have 
been averted, and the first outbreak of hostilities was, as has 
been seen, due to the refusal to comply with a demand that 
an innocent person should be given up for execution as a 
murderer—a demand which was rightly refused. The feeling 
of hostility towards the foreigners was also due to other causes 
than the sole one of the export of opium, such as bringing 
foreign women into Canton, riding in sedan chairs, distri- 
buting religious tracts, and employing native servants, all of 
which the Chinese regarded as serious offences. Moreover, the 
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constant friction that was occurring through the Select Com- 
mittee, and subsequently the superintendents, trying to com- 
municate with the Chinese officials on terms other than those 
of servility, increased the irritation against the outer barbarians. 
The changed conditions which resulted from the termination 
of the Company’s monopoly in 1830, and the acceptance of 
Free Trade, made it inevitable that the smuggling trade in 
opium would increase, as, owing to the refusal of the Chinese 
to enter into diplomatic relations with our Government, which 
would have given our representative authority to prevent the 
trade and punish the offenders, it was impossible to suppress 
it. Moreover, the Chinese people and the Mandarins were as 
much responsible for the smuggling as the foreign traders, 

In the Treaty and Tariff Negociations of 1842, which 
followed the war, the Chinese Government did not ask that the 
import of opium might be prohibited, and there was no pro- 
vision regarding the trade, which continued to be contraband 
as before. Nor did the English Government press them to 
legalise it. 

From 1843 to 1856 the contraband opium trade went on 
quietly, but the Chinese officials felt their pride hurt by the 
war, and still objected to the export of silver which the opium 
trade, being contraband, involved. These strained relations 
led to a second war in 1857, the immediate cause of which was 
the seizure of a Chinese boat, flying the English flag. 

This war terminated in 1858, and the Treaty in this case also 
made no reference to opium, though it conceded to us extend- 
ed diplomatic and commercial relations, and permission to 
reside and travel in the interior. 

When the new Tariff came to be drafted, the Chinese, of their 
own accord, included opium amongst the articles contained in 
it, fixing an import duty of 30 taels a chest, and in this way 
the opium trade was legalised. The import duty on it was 
double that on other articles, and the “ likin,” or internal duty, 
was not allowed to be commuted. 

The war of 1860 was in no way connected with opium, but 
was on our part to enforce the clause of the Treaty of 1858 
that provided for our envoy going to Pekin, and on the part of 
the French, who joined with us, was to enforce satisfaction for 
the murder of a missionary. 

The negociations of Sir T. Wade in 1881 show that the 
Chinese Government had no longer any wish to prohibit the 
import of opium, but rather looked upon it as a source of 
Revenue ; and, even if the foreign supply were cut off, it would 
not materially affect the consumption, since, as appeared from 
Mr. Spence’s report of 1892, South-West China alone annually 
produces 224,000 chests, while 100,000 chests is the largest 
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quantity of Indian and Persian opium, combined, ever imported 
in one year. 

The great growth of the demand for opium in China is due 
to the extension of the opium habit, and that habit was fostered 
from the eighteenth century, and at a time when only a small 
portion of the opium import was under our control. Previously 
to 1818 the Indian Government could not have prevented tbe 
export of Indian opium, as it had not the control of the West 
Coast, and they could not have entirely prevented it until 1843, 
when we obtained possession of Sindh. Moreover, if the pro- 
duction of opium had been prohibited, a very large class of 
cultivators, throughout the country, who depended on the poppy 
crop, would have been thrown out of employment, and _ lost 
that means of subsistence, and widespread discontent would 
have consequently been created, especially in the Native states 
which had only recently come under our influence, and might 
have led to serious results. If, again, the Indian supply had 
been cut off, the greater demand would have merely led to in- 
creased production in Persia, andin the province of China 
itself. The objections of the Chinese to the trade, too, as has 
been shown, were chiefly on economic grounds; and, had 
there been any moral disapproval of it, it is not to be supposed 
that the officials would have connived at it in the manner 
they did. 

Tiere is no doubt that the Chinese people object far more 
to the privilege enjoyed by the missionaries of residing and 
preaching in the interior—a privilege which has been obtained 
by war—than they do to the import of opium, a drug which 
they also produce and manufacture in their own country. 


E. H. WALSH. 
































ART. V.—SOME PROBLEMS OF CONTEMPORARY 
INDIA. 


(INDEPENDENT SECTION). 
I. 
OSTERITY will look back upon the latter half of the 


nineteenth century as a period unusually rich in historical 
events of world-wide importance. In the Far West the United 
States of America entered upon a new stage of its career with 
the conclusion of the civil war that abolished slavery and knit 
the States together into a firmer federation than of old. The 
Far East also witnessed the beginning of a memorable revolu- 
tion almost at the same time. Japan overthrew the Shogunate 
in 1859, and, slipping off the chains of her past by a sudden 
effort, set herself to assimilate modern civilization with a rapi- 
dity and thoroughness absolutely without parallel. In the 
course of a single generation she has had her reward. Her 
brilliant successes in the war with China are too recent to 
require any mention, and she has emerged out of it the 
strongest power of the Pacific Ocean. While all the other 
kingdoms of Asia are crumbling around her, destined soon to 
vratify the earth-hunger of the European, she alone stands 
secure in her strength, mistress of her own future. The 
period lying between these two occurrences has been also 
signalized by momentous changes in Europe. Italy has passed 
from being merely a geographical expression into an indepen- 
dent united kingdom with the Eternal City for its capital, the 
Papacy has been deprived of temporal power, and the long- 
suffering German people have found at last a fitting embodi- 
ment of their common nationality in the Imperial creation of 
Bismarck and William I. Nor is this all. While great events 
have been accomplished, the train has also been laid for others 
which are hurrying on to their ultimate fulfilment. Thus, if we 
look to Asia, China, that was such a mighty power in the days 
of Marco Polo, is now brought so low that she is in danger of 
being altogether wiped out if she succeed not in improving 
what is very probably her last chance of setting her house in 
order If we turn to Europe, Turkey, the terror of Chris- 
tendom up to the reign of Suleman the Magnificent, has receded 
so far from the line of the Save, the Pruth, and the Carpathians 
that was her northern frontier in the early years of the century, 
that her greatest breadth at present extends hardly over two 
parallels of latitude. Altogether, it appears as if the epoch 
which opened with the discovery of America were drawing to 
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a close, and the world were on the eve of some new departure, 
big with the fate of centuries yet inscrutable to human pene- 
tration. 

India, too, started on the Modern Age of her history about 
the same time as Europe. It has been recently remarked 
that movements had then set in within her not unlike the 
Renascence and the Reformation ; but the analogy may be 
extended further There was also a tendency towards the 
rise of nations, and their consolidation into energetic mo- 
narchies, as in Europe. This is illustrated by the history of 
the Marathas and of the Sikhs. But the points of differ- 
ence between the circumstances of the two Continents, and 
the progress of events in each are far more numerous and 
significant than these points of resemblance. In Europe-it was 
a whole political system that grew up simultaneously; and 
hence, when any one of its members became so powerful as to 
endanger the existence of the rest, as was the case first with 
Spain and subsequently with France, it met with a determined 
opposition which subsided only with the attainment of its 
object. But India was centuries behind Europe in several im- 
portant respects. In not a few of its countries, it appears, the 
population was still in a state of flux ; large masses of people 
were moving backwards and forwards, and had not yet settled 
down in the provinces with which we now identify them; and 
the original impulse to this vast movement, which was strong- 
est in Upper India, but occasionally reached the ends of the 
Peninsula, probably came from the stream of immigration that 
kept pouring through the passes on the north-west, almost to 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Again, the semi-feudal 
organization of the country for purposes of defence, which had 
Originated with the Rajput, had broken down, through one 
cause or another, and no substitute had arisen in its place. No 
wonder that the Grand Moghul overshadowed the land as the 
representative of mere discipline, until representatives of nation- 
ality appeared in the persons of Bajirao, the Maratha, and Su- 
rajmal, the Jat. In the meanwhile, however, the new element 
which Vasco de Gama had introduced on the scene along the 
ocean highway had been pursuing a history of its own, and the 
struggles of Portugal, Spain, Holland, France, and England, 
both in the East and in their own Continent, had resulted in a 
victory for the last, who had secured a firm foothold in three 
corners of India, ard an absolute mastery of the seas. The 
wars between the English and the French in the Carnatic, and 
the repeated reverses of Mir Cassim in Bengal, agitated India 
from end to end, and princes, generals, and adventurers 
set themselves to learn and utilize this novel art of war 
which carried all before it. Chanda Saheb, Sadashivrao Bhau, 
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Nizam Ali, Raghunathrao, Mahadji Shindé, Haidar Ali, and 
Ranjit Sing are only the best known of the many men who 
inade the attempt, but neither Maratha, nor Mahomedan, nor 
Sikh, acquired a thorough mastery over it, and the inevitable 
consequence was that the weapon snapped in the hands of each 
as it came to his turn to wield it against the foreigner. Thus 
it was that the whole of India, from Attak Banaras to Kanya 
Kumari fell an easy prey to England ; and thetransfer of this 
colossal conquest from the East India Company to the Crown 
rounded off an eventful period of over three centuries. 

Here, as elsewhere, then, the passing half century is prepar- 
ing a new order of things which promises in many ways to be 
entirely different from the old. We are at present living 
through an era of peace and prosperity, and absolute immunity 
from foreign invasion, and equality before the law, and steady 
growth of civilization such as our unfortunate country has 
never known before in historical times. Looked at in itself and 
without any reference to the future, it is without doubt a happy 
era, during which (if I may say so) the internal physiological 
processes are incessantly active, while the body as a whole is 
enjoying unprecedented repose ; an era of calm such as nations 
long for during the storms of their voyage, or cherish in their 
memory with many a regret after they have left it behind. But 
itis our duty as citizens also to study the present with regard 
to the tendencies, good and evil, which may be gathering 
strength around us, and to watch with particular attention those 
among them which appear fraught with peril to us in the future, 
in order that we may be able, if possible, to counteract them 
before it is too late. It is my purpose in the present essay to 
isolate some of these later tendencies and offer a few reflections 
in connection with each. 





IT. 

The first of these tendencies which I select for comment is the 
gradual deterioration in physique that is perceptible in not a few 
of the races which inhabit this vast peninsula. It is the current 
opinion that the cause of this deterioration is to be sought in in- 
fant marriage and other social practices which prevail 
amongst us to so great an extent. But I am _ persuaded 
that this view considerably exaggerates the influence of 
such practices. For they were in existence in equal, if 
not greater force, in the eighteenth century, nor were 
they newly introduced at that period. Yet the men of those 
days were certainly stronger than weare. It was, of course, 
a time of rapine, bloodshed, and anarchy, when, in large tracts, 
society had returned to a state of nature, and, in the expressive 
phrase of Hobbes, “man to man was a wolf,’ But it was 
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also a time when a large proportion of the grown-up popula- 
tion followed the profession of soldiers and lived in the saddle, 
or under arms the greater part of the year. Again,’ some 
hold that our ways of life are getting luxurious and detri- 
mental to bodily vigour, and they add, with respect to the 
higher classes, that the increasing pressure of population is 
producing a keenness in the competition for respectable liveli- 
hood which tells on the constitution. There is, doubtless, a 
large element of truth in this account of the matter. Never- 
theless, it seems to me indubitable that the main cause of 
our rapid physical degeneration lies in the total disarmamcnt 
of the country which was carried out after the Mutiny. Of 
the great political urgency of the step at the time it was taken, 
there cannot be two opinicns. But its indirect effects have 
been highly detrimental to a people never given to athletics 
for its own sake. A more or less desultory effort is now being 
made to encourage cricket and other out-door exercises at 
school and college. But such tastes are hard to create and will 
not extend widely for a long time to come. It would clearly be 
a far better plan to bestow the privilege of volunteering on the 
better class of Indians. If a not very high standard of physi- 
cal fitness were laid down as a condition of obtaining such 
a privilege, many who now fall below that standard would 
strive to reach it in order to become volunteers ; and those 
who had reached it already, would rise above it through the 
regular training they would receive as volunteers. The re- 
quirements might be raised a little every few years, and thus 
a single generation would suffice to effect considerable improve- 
ment, if we began at a sufficiently low level, in order to secure 
the benefit of training to a large number from the commence- 
ment, 

And from other points of view also the enrolment of such 
men as could be relied on into a volunteer army appears to 
be one of the needs of our time. For, look at our frontiers. 
I am not one of those who nervously apprehend a Russian 
invasion every time the Vozoe Vremya chooses to pen a defiant 
article against England. On the contrary, I quite admit the 
sour dness of the opinion expressed some years since by the Right 
Hon'ble Mr. Curzon, in his Persza and the Persian Quest:on, 
that, “as the Parthian retreated fighting with his eye turned 
backward, the Russian advances fighting with his mind’s eye 
turned in the same direction. His object is not Calcutta, 
but Constantinople ; not the Ganges but the Golden Horn. He 
believes that the keys of the Bosphorus are more likely to be 
won on the banks of the Helmund than on the heights of 
Plevna. To keep England quiet in Europe by keeping her 
employed in Asia, that, briefly put, is the sum and substance 
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of Russian policy.” Now, if that was a true analysis of the 
political situation six years ago, there can be no doubt that 
very recent events have added immensely to its force. For 
it is not European Turkey alone that Russia now wishes to 
absorb, but also the northern half of the Chinese Empire.* 
We may, therefore, bring Mr. Curzon up to date by saying that 
to keep England quiet in the Far East, as well as in Europe, by 
keeping her employed in the north-west of Indta, that, briefly put, 
vs the sum and substance of Russian policy. But let us note 
well all that is implied in this sentence. It means that, although 
Russia does not really want India, she will yet repeatedly act 
as if she did so, in order to bully England into submission 
towards her European and Far Eastern policy. And she will 
have greater opportunities of doing so the nearer she ap- 
proaches to our frontier. But there is only a single effectual 
way of meeting a blustering policy of this sort. We need, 
then, a really large army such as would amply suffice for 
purposes of self-defence. Moreover, it is no longer only Russia 
whom we must take into account. Another European 
Power approaches us both from the east and from the west. 
Siam alone separates us from France on the east, and neither 
the physical features of the country, nor the qualities of its 
inhabitants, would enable us to turn it into another Afghanistan. 
On the west she will soon possess a firm foothold, and a large 
base of operations in Madagascar, the position of which 
appears to be of very great strategical importance. Above 
all, itis of the highest moment that the Power which thus 
threatens India along the Burmese frontier and in the Arabian 
Sea is France and none other. For the whole course of their 
history shows that the French are a confident, ambitious people, 
who love to keep severa! large policies floating before their 
eyes at the same time, and enter upon more than one under- 
taking all at once, without considering their ability to prose- 
cute any of them to the end. It is generally thought that 
France sides with Russia only to secur2 an ally in her inevit- 
able war with Germany for the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine, 
and that she has no interest of her own to subserve in Asia. 





* Out of fairness to Russia I ought to say, as Sir. A. Lyall has recently 
suggested, that Russia’s present activity in the Far East may be merely 
due to a desire to develop and colonize Siberia, and that it is not at all 
necessary to assume her amxious to extend her frontiers at the expense of 
China beyond what may be absolutely unavoidable in pursuance of such 
a purpose, But this does not affect my argument. However peaceful 
and legitimate Russia’s ultimate object may be, it is enough for me to 
notice that the measures she chooses to adopt in the Far East are very 
aggressive indeed, and that the British Empire cannot be indifferent to 
the future of that quarter of the Globe, where it has considerable interests 
at stake, 
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[ hope it may prove so, but the French have a long memory, 
and they have not yet forgotten how near they were to the 
acquisition of an Indian Empire, while their grudge against 
England about Egypt is very recent. 

To be plain, the vicinity of France appears to me as great 
a danger to the peace of India as that of Russia. The position 
of India, therefore, approximates more and more to that of 
the Continental States which are armed to the teeth, and she 
must augment her troops considerably at no distant date. 
But to go on adding to the numbers of the British soldier is 
impossible because of the prohibitive cost, while the ordinary 
native army cannot be multiplied with safety, except only ina 
certain ratio to the British army.* We have thus only a 
volunteer army to fall back upon, which would be drawn from 
classes of society that could be relied on for loyalty. 

One of the incidental advantages of such an army would be, 
that it would educate native public opinion to look at mat- 
ters from a military point of view, which it so egregiously fails 
to do at present. I know it is the fashion in certain quarters 
to laugh at the very idea of a volunteer force of natives. I 
am aware that not a few military men would regard a Babu 
soldier, for instance, as a superlative Irish bull. But I would 
patiently ask them whether they consider any race as unfit 
by nature to bear arms, Does one race possess an inherent 
superiority over another as regards military efficiency? Has 
any race been born only to be necessarily beaten by another ? 
Why, the question is preposterous. If we take two races just 
as they are at any moment, no doubt one of them often 
shows at a great advantage. But the difference between the 
two is not a matter of natura! gifts at all. Give the other a 
sufficient course of training, and it will end by surpassing the 
first at its own weapons. Military prowess is after all a matter 
of drill, and, on the whole, this is as it should be. For, as 








* In his article on /adian Frontiers and Indian Finance in the Noveme 
ber number of the Vineleenth Century, Sir Auckland Colvin remarks that 
“in proportion as we augment native forces must we continue to augment 
the strength of our British soldiers. That is for us, ‘ articulus stantis aut 
cadentis zwtfertz.’” But with due deference to the opinion of so high 
an authoritv, I venture to say that that is mof the point on which the 
British Empire must stand or fail, at least until the expedient of a volunteer 
army, such as I have suggested above, has been tried and actually found 
wanting. 

+ Cf. the following from Carlyle, Past and Present, vp. 225 :—“ It is 
incalculable what, by arranging, commanding, and regimenting, you can 
make of men. These thousand straight-standing firmset individuals, who 
shoulder arms, who march, wheel, advance, retreat; and are for your 
behoof a magazine charged with flery death, in the most perfect condition 
of potential activity; few months ago, till the persuasive sergeant came, 
what were they multiform ragged losels, runway apprentices, starved 
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Arnold puts it in his Zutroductory Lectures on Modern Fitstory, 
“judging calmly, we would not surely wish that one nation 
should be uniformly and inevitably superior to another ; I do 
not know what national virtue could safely be subjected to so 
severe a temptation.” And if a race like the Bengalis appears 
to be exceptionally deficient at starting in the qualities that 
go to make a gallant soldier, there is all the more reason for 
beginning to drill it at the earliest possible moment. 

But it may be further objected to my scheme that, though 
the lower uneducated classes of the native population can 
hardly be trusted, the richer and more influential educated 
classes can be trusted still less; to provide them with arms 
and train them up into soldiers, would be an act of suicide 
on the part of the Government of India. I have raised this 
question so distinctly because it must be faced sooner or later. 
Can those who entertain such an opinion support it on any 
facts or reasons? I am totally ignorant of their having any- 
thing to go upon besides their bare ungenerous suspicion. 
And as to that, one can only answer, that confidence begets 
confidence. Further, I do not hesitate to accept the apo- 
phthegm of Bismarck, that nations and empires are built up 
and welded together by blood and iron. India will learn true 
loyalty to Engiand on the battle-fields and on the seas where 
her own blood has mingled with that of her mistress in mutual 
defence. But, at the risk of being thought cynical, I must add 
that, in the case of India, the blood shed must be high caste 
blood in order to stir her sympathies and kindle her imagi- 
nation. 


dl 

Many of those who would reject, for one reason or another, 
my foregoing suggestion of a volunteer force, composed of 
high class Indians, would still admit the necessity of a large 
increase in our army at no distant date. But how can a poor 
country like India, when even her present taxtion is almost too 
great a burden for her, sustain so enormous an extra load by 
herself ? 

This leads me to the second head of my essay, and 
opens a question which is, indeed, sufficiently serious even when 
we consider it without any reference to the army. The finan- 
cial and economical problem of modern India may be dealt 
with under two aspects: First, it may considered in relation 
to the necessary requirements ‘of the Government, With 





weavers, thievish Vi Jets : ; an entirely broken population, fast tending to- 
wards the treadmill, But the persuasive sergeant came; by tap of drum 
enlisted, or formed lists of them, took heartily to drilling them ;—and he 
and you have made them this ! ” 
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respect to this, however, I will here content myself with say- 
ing that we have in India the anomaly of a country whose 
wealth is as yet mainly agricultural, and therefore extremely 
limited, ruled over by the costly apparatus of a modern civilized 
government. Such a government must soon find it difficult 
to make both ends meet, even if it had to provide only for 
itself, and the Government of India has to provide for many 
other things besides. But, secondly, let me look at the question 
iather from the point of view of the subjects. I will not here 
either repeat or examine the arguments which Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji has been advancing for years to show that the country 
is getting impoverished. Nor will I enter into the intricate in- 
quiry whether, and how far population in India is outgrowing the 
means of subsistence. I will.only incidentally remark in this 
connection that, even if we agree in regarding the growth of our 
towns as on the whole a good sign, it certainly remains to be 
further asked whether it actually represents a gradual decrease 
in the burden on the land by being greater than the growth of 
our rural population. But, as it happens, there is no difference 
of opinion among competent judgeson this point. Mr. M. G. 
Ranade, for instance, notices, in his lecture on Some Indian 
Aspects of Political Economy, that “the progress of ruralization 
in modern India means its rustication, z.2.a loss of power, and 
intelligence, and self-dependance, and is a distinctly retrograde 
move. The growth of the seaports, and of small military and 
railway stations, is not enough to counterbalance the enormous 
loss that has been inflicted by this retrograde movement. 
Every class of artizans, the weavers and spinners, the dyers, 
the oilsmen, the paper-makers, the silk and sugar and metal 
workers, &c , whoare unable to bear up against western competi- 
tion, resort to the land, leave the towns and go intothe country, 
and are lost in the mass of helpless people who are unable to 
bear up against scarcity and famine.” In his Himdu Civilization 
under British Rule, Mr. P. N. Bose has the same story to tell of 
large flourishing communities of artizans being broken up, 
and the individuals having to seek their livelihood as thay can 


as agriculturists and labourers. He concludes that “ the time . 


is not far distant when the land will fail to meet the enhanced 
demand upon it, unless its food-growing capacity increases, 
That with improved methods this capacity will, tosome extent, 
increase, there can be no doubt. But the present prospect is 
not very cheering.” Mr. J. A. Baines, the Census Commissioner 
for India, puts these facts into a convenient, mathematical form 
when he observes that, while the annual rate of increase that 
prevailed during the decade preceding the. ast Census is 9°3 

er mille, “ the urban population has increased on the whole at 
arate less by 1% per cent. than that of the population at 
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large.” Since, however, I have rcferred to his opinion, I should 
also add that his general conclusions are much more optimistic 
than one might expect. He thinks that “ we have every reason 
to assume that the present rate of increase amongst the people 
of India is well wiithin their means of subsistence. If main- 
tained, which, of course, it will not be, it would be seventy- 
five years before the population doubled itself, and the problem 
of their support would then, no doubt, be a hard one for our 
successors,” 

But I will confine myself in this paper to what can be grasped 
by plain common sense and does not require any statistics, 
Recollect, then, that, in the period preceding the British era, a 
large number of people killed one another every year in war 5a 
large number died unnatural deaths at the hands of thugs, high- 
way men, and other enemies of society; a large nnmber suc- 
cumbed to cholera, small-pox, malarial fever, and other diseases, 
which had made considerable tracts of the country their con- 
stant haunts, and, of the survivors, hundreds of thousands were 
carried. off every few years by periodical famines and plagues. 
These messengers of death have all very nearly disappeared 
from modern India, and so far, we have made a great advance 
upon the last century. But good and evil happen to be so 
curiously blended in this world, that what appears very satis- 
factory on one side turns out somewhat questionable when we 
examine the other side. For these and other blessings have 
co-operated to generate what is undoubtedly another blessing 
under certain circumstances, but not so under all, wiz, a 
colossal increase of population. Now, it is a law of physical 
multiplication applicable to plants and animals no less than to 
human beings, that, the more diverse the forms of life, the 
larger the total aggregate of life that can be supported on a 
given area. Wheu carried over to the sphere of economics, 
this means that a merely agricultural country cannot possibly 
support so large a population as one which is both industrial 
and agricultural. Or we may consider the subject froma 
somewhat different stand-point. Let us leave it an open 
question whetherthe country is being enriched or impover- 
ished on the whole. But who can deny that we are becoming 
civilized and multiplying our needs? What is only a luxury 
to-day becomes, in a decade, a necessary of life. Does the 
srowth of our wealth, even if there be any, keep pace with the 
rise in our standard of living? But, if we lean on land alone, 
as we do now, our numbers have reached, or will soon reach, the 
maximum capable of being supported by it, and then we must 
forego either a further growth in civilization or a further increase 
of population. Look at the matter any way you please, a 
steady effort must soon be commenced, on a comprehensive 
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scale, to develop the vast resouces of this country and plant in- 
dustries and manufactures. Can this task be left to individual 
enterprise ? 

An agricultural country has never passed, and _ never 
will pass, into a manufacturing country by unaided individual 
effort in the face of the world’s competition. The case of the 
Bombay mill industry is only the exception that proves the 
rule. England chooses now to profess the doctrine of free trade, 
but that is because she chooses to kick away the ladder by means 
of which she herself, like every other European country, has risen. 
An ample and well-digested policy of protection is what 
India has been needing for some time. Leaders of native 
opinion like Mr. Justice Ranade have been saying so for years. 
And, what is more, some of the ablest Members of the 
Civil Service—men like the late Sir Maxwell Melvill, and Mr. 
S. Laing, and Mr. H.J.S Cotton*—have been of the same 
opinion. Such a policy would empower us to go on augmenting 
our civilization, and increasing our population at the same time. 
It wouldalso place the Government in a stable financial position, 
and enable it, moreover, to add to our military defences when- 
ever necessary. But, before I leave the subject, let me draw a 
capital distinction. The policy of protection that I would 
recommend is emphatically not such as would exclusively 
concern itself with the interests of India. No; India is an 
integral part of the British Empire, and to ignore this would be 
tocommit over again the sin of disloyalty of which—to take 
no later instances from within the Empire—the colonies 
of North America were guilty in the eighteenth century. The 
policy of protection should cover all divisions of the British 
Empire alike inits golden web, so that the life-blood of commerce 
might circulate through all of them andever make them more 
akin to one another. This is what Disraeli meant to achieve all his 
life, but found the English people too indifferent and too misguid- 
ed to listen to him. But the Conservative Party at least has the 
merit of continuity. For this is exactly what the Right Honorable 
Mr. Balfour avowed to his Lancashire constituents in one of his 
electoral speeches during the last general election. “We have 
(he said) no more right to say that India is to be governed 
absolutely and solely with a view to Indian interests, than we 














® For Sir M, Melvill, see Sir W. W. Hunter’s Bombay, 1885-90 ; A Study 
in Indian Administration ; for Mr. Laing, some time Financial Minister 
to the Government of India, see his Wodern Zoroastrian; for Mr. Cotton, 
see his Lecture on Technical Education at the Bethune Soctety (Calcutta). 
Mr. Bose also advocates a protective tariff, technical education, and joint- 
stock organisation in the work from which I have quoted above. And his 
opinion is especially valuable as it is based on a careful review of the 
present condition of the various classes which form the bulk of our 
population, v#z., the cultivators, the labourers, the artisans, and the middle 
class. 
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have to say that England is to be governed solely with a view 
to English interests. We belong, I believe, to one empire. 
We form, I believe, one system. Long may we continue to do 
so. But the essence of one system is, that the parts of that 
system are mutually interdependent, and it is not states- 
manship to say that you ought toconsider the interests of one 
in absolute isolation from the interests of another. No. 
The doctrine I preach is that we have to consider the Empire 
as a whole, we have to govern the whole for the good of the 
whole, and it is only by looking at it as a whole, that we shall 
be able to judge of what is the sound policy that ought to be 
pursued.’ In a word, the financial salvation of India, as 
also the best interests of the world-embracing British Empire, 
require, that we should return, as soon as possible, to the time- 
honoured principles of the mercantile system. We have partly 
done so already by rejecting the superstition of unlimited 
freedom of competition as between labour and capital. We 
have now to cast out the fetish venerated by the Manchester 
school under the fancy name of freedom of trade. 





IV. 

I will now turn to one or two of the deeper social and in- 
tellectual problems which are rising to the surface in contem- 
porary India. And, to begin with one which has not yet 
assumed considerable dimensions, I will ask you to form some 
estimate of the rapidity with which the Eurasian and the 
Native Christian are multiplying in numbers and increasing 
in importance. While the Brahmo Somaj numbered 3,400 
members in 1891, and the Arya Somaj 40,coo, the Christians 
numbered nearly twenty-three lakhs and cutnumbered the 
Sikhs by over three lakhs. Much more striking than this in- 
crease is the rate at which it is proceeding. While the increase 
of the total population of 1891 over that of 1881 is under 
eleven per cent., that of the Eurasians and Christians is twenty- 
one per cent, While the increase of the total population of 
1881, over that of 1872, was under six-and-a-half per cent., that 
of the Eurasians and Christians was over twenty per cent. 
A devout Protestant Missionary calculates that the Protestant 
Church would absorb the whole population of India about 
the middle of the twenty-first century, z.e., only a hundred and 
hfty years hence. That is, of course, an over-sanguine esti- 
mate, for this reason, if for no other, that the Protestant 
gentleman forgot to take the influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church into consideration, and in spite of the fact that out 
of the total number of Christians in India, only a little over 


thirty-three per cent. belong to the various denominations of 
the Reformed Church. 
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Let us look next at the position and power they are 
acquiring. The Director of Public Instiuction, Madras, who 
certainly could not have erred through excess of religious 
zeal, put it into one of his recent official reports that, if 
the Native Christian Community of Madras pursued with 
steadiness its present educational policy, in the course of a 
generation it would have secured a preponderating position in 
all the principal professions, and probably, too, in the industrial 
enterprise of the Presidency. Similarly, Mr. H. A. Stuart, the 
Census Commissioner for Madras, notices that “ in the matter 
of education, or, at least, elementary education, the Eurasians 
are more advanced than any other class of the community, 
and compare favourably with the population of any country in 
the world.” And it would be a mistake to suppose that 
Madras stands alone in this respect. In the North-West Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, for instance, we find that among the Chris- 
tians there are 7,376 literate males to every 10,000. If, again, 
we want to ascertain their position in India asa whole, we 
have only to turn to the return of servants of the Governme:t 
of India, furnished to the House of Commons in 1886, which 
tells us that on the last day of the month of March, there 
were of Indian and Eurasian Government servants drawing 
an annual salary ranging from 1,000 to 30.000 rupees, 7,943 
and 3,736 respectively. That is to say, while the Indians are 
so much more numerous than the Eurasians, the number of 
Indian servants of Government drawing a decent pay is only 
a little more than double the number of the Eurasian servants. 
And even these figures exhibit the Natives as far better 
off than they really are; for, out of the total number of 7,943 
Natives just given, as many as 6915 draw only an annual 
salary of from 1,000 to 2,500 rupees. I do not at all wish to 
imply that any unfair preference is shown towards the Eura- 
sians by the Government as such. Outside Government service, 
however, even this is not unusual, as may be seen from the 
fact that some Railway Companies take none but Eurasians 
into their employment, except for very inferior posts. Lastly, 
a volunteer force composed of Eurasians is fast rising into 
being. 

Now, in gauging the significance of these facts, I wish parti- 
cularly to avoid sitting in judgment on Christianity as a reli- 
gion. Whether as a spiritual doctrine, or as a source of moral 
teaching, or asa social bond, or asa civilizing agency, it is 
superior or otherwise to Hinduism or Islam, is not the question 
that concerns me at the present moment. Only one question 
is pertinent from my point of view, and it is a question which 
is answered as soon as it is asked. Can we, humanly 
speaking, expect the whole of India to become Christian, by 
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peaceful and legitimate means, within any measurable period 
of time? An India transformed to that extent cannot but 
be inconceivable to any one who knows the country, and does 
not look at it through the spectacles of faith. The utmost 
ye Can imagine as possible is the rise of Christianity in India, 
at some distant future, to a position of equality with the two 
leading religions of the land, Hinduism and Mahomedanism. 
Would sucha result, however, be desirable? Some leading 
members of the Indian Civil Service speak and write and act 
as if there could not be two opinions on the matter. But to me 
it seems indubitable that, whenever the Eurasians and Native 
Christians might grow up into a strong community alongside 
the Hindus and the Mahomedans on the soil of India, it 
vould be an event fraught with some danger to the State. 
\lany a recent occurrence has given a wholesome shock to some 
f our illusions, and we regretfully accommodate ourselves 
» the hitherto unsuspected fact that comity between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans is yet an ideal to be reached 
at some future date, rather than a goal already left behind. 
And yet the Hindus and the Mahomedans have been living 
zether and fraternizing in many ways for so many generations, 
while the Eurasian and the Native Christian wouid not only 
be a comparatively new community, but it would also in- 
evitably assail some of the deepest prejudices of the other 
two. Fortunately, however, the problem is as yet only in the 
germ, and it would not be impossible to arrest its further 
ievelopment before it is too late. For, although the rate at 
which the Christians are increasing is rapid, and they are 
beginning to acquire an importance out of all proportion to 
their numerical strength, we must notice, on the other hand, 
that so far they are merely a drop in the ocean of [Indian 
population, being only in the ratio of eight per thousand. 
And itis also a very hopeful sign that competent judges are 
gradually beginning to realize, like Mr. G. R. C. Williams, for 
instance, that ‘“‘ the exertions of the missionaries will probably 
bring Government face to face with a very serious social 
problem before many years are over.’ ; 
V 
[ proceed to consider a problem of an essentially less intract- 
able type, though of a somewhat greater importance in the 
immediate present, It appears to me impossible to doubt that 
Educated India is distinctly republican in its political leanings. 
One would have thought that the Indian, brought into a living 
sympathy with political conceptions and institutions through 
his English culture, and through a more or less intimate contact 
with English political life—and yet not drawn into the vortex of 
VOL. CII] 20 
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that life—gifted by nature as he is with a speculative bias, would 
be just the person to lift himself above the strife of parties, and 
judge European affairs from a detached, impartial, objective 
point of view, surveying principles according to their essentia] 
worth, persons according to their character and achievements, 
events according to their necessary consequences, dealing out 
one measure to all, and making an honest effort to dissever the 
good and the evil inevitably mixed up with all. This was not 
an unreasonable expectation, but if it is to be justified at all, it 
must be at some future time, since the present has so entirely 
disappointed it. The influence of an energetic, vivifying person- 
ality may explain a good deal, and I am inclined to attribute 
the radicalism of Young India largely to the teaching of Mr. 
A.O. Hume. Yet, surety his apt disciples might have paused a 
little, and inquired for themselves how representative institutions 
had fared in the West, how much of the success that appeared 
owing to them was really due to extraneous circumstances, and 
how far the condition of any particular country of the West was 
analogous to that of India, so that there could be a reasonable 
probability of the success of institutions here which had suc- 
ceeded there. 

The most superficial consideration of these questions would 
have sufficed to tell them that what they were wishing 
to import, under the belief that it was gold, was in reality 
paper currency of a very dubious character after all. For, sup- 
posing that representative institutions have succeeded in the 
United States of America, the example and experience of that 
country are absolutely of no avail to any other country in the 
world. America stands unique in three respects of prime 
importance... She is perfeetly safe, and free as the wind to 
arrange her internal affairs in any way she likes, having no. 
enemy to fear, and no foreign policy to. pursue. Secondly, her 
only financial problem is not how to procure sufficient money, 
but how to spend sufficient money, the proceeds of her protec- 
tive tariff being more than enough to meet all regular needs.. 
Thirdly, she is a new country where the stratification of the 
people into classes and orders is yet in the germ. No constitu- 
tion, however fantastically contrived, would fail in such a 
country. The pressure of financial difficulties and military 
exigencies, and the continuous political and social readjustment 
of the various classes of their population, are the most frequent 
ordeals which old-world countries have to pass through; but 
they are as good as non-existent for America, and the success 
of any constitution there furnishes no presumption in favour of 
its excellence. We may say that, from the point of view of 
politics, America has not yet attained to years of discretion, and 
her action has no teaching to offer to grown-up people, though 
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it might reasonably excite a certain amount of curiosity, and 
hope or concern. Or, to vary the image, America is like a 
pampered domestic pet, all whose needs of shelter and _ subsist- 
ence are duly provided for, and all the internal contradictions 
of whose nature are carefully kept in abeyance; how can its way 
of life afford a safe model to copy for the wild birds and animals 
who have to live as they can in the thick ofa keen struggle for 
existence ? 

If, then, we turn from “ that most favoured of all lands that 
have no government” to Spain and the Spanish colonies 
of South America, we find that representative institutions 
have failed there most ignominiously, succeeding only in keep- 
ing those countries in a state of chronic revolution. As 
Sir Henry Maine has remarked, “ since the century during 
which the Roman Emperors were at the mercy of the Pretorian 
coldiery, there has been no such insecurity of Government as 
the world has seen since rulers became delegates of the com- 
munity.” But I will not try to prove too much, and am ready 
to admit that the failure of popular government in these coun- 
tries might not be due to any inherent defect in it, since they 
all possess large citizen armies, and where that is the case it is 
generally difficult for any form of government to keep its head 
erect for long, except a despotism. Is it, then, the history of 
France after the Revolution that reveals the virtues of this form 
of constitution ? If it does anything of the kind, it must show, 
toan equal extent, the virtues of absolute monarchy, since 
France has oscillated between them with a curious impartiality, 
What French history teaches, however, in an unmistakeable 
manner, is merely the fact that, whatever the external form of 
its constitution, the French-nation has always been prone to 
living under bureaucratic rule, which has gone on without any 
change, while surface revolutions pulfed down a republic to set 
up a monarchy, or vece versd. 

Lastly, we come to England, ‘the most conservative and 
aristocratic country in the world. How has popular goverr- 
ment fared in this nation? Why, England is the mother 
of parliaments, the creator of the idea of constitutional, or 
limited, or ornamental monarchy ; would it not be a paradox 
to say that representative institutions have fared but indiffer- 
ently well within it? And yet that is exactly what we find, 
if we rise above the din of party shibboleths and appeal to 
history for her verdict. For, in the first place, it is not very 
long since the British Parliament became, indeed, the sovereign 
iuler of the British nation ; and it has yet to prove itself 
worthy of this new extension of its powers by success. 
Throughout the greater part of its career the English Parlia- 
ment was rarely more than an advising, consultative body. 
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And during that period it is plain that the unexampled success 
of England was due, not to the form of its political constitu- 
tion, but to the peculiar aristocratic organization of English 
society, in consequence of which the administration, and, to 
some extent, even membership of the House of Commons 
remained in the safe hands of a class of gentlemen by birth, 
fortune, and training—men whose interests were most identified 
with the permanent interests of the country, who looked for- 
ward to their descendants since they were proud of looking 
backward to their ancestors, of men universally trusted and 
respected, and who, in short, were the very antithesis of that 
class of speculators, adventurers, and demagogues who most 
naturally rise to the top by the mere operation of representa. 
tive machinery in countries less fortunate in their social struc- 
ture than England.* 

Young India does not understand these matters at present ; 
but I know my countrymen too well to despair of them on that 
account. For, unless I am very much mistaken, this Radicalism, 
deep-rooted though it seem, is, to a large extent, only a superfi- 
cial trick, caught, like many another, by imitation. At all 
events, intelligent India will contradict universal experience if 
it fails to generate a conservative party, side by side, with its 
present liberal party as the years roll on. And¢ it will then be 
seen that the question of social reform is for us a question of 
wider import and deeper significance, even from a purely politi- 
cal point of view, than many of our leading men appear as yet 
to be aware of. In the meantime, however, it is worth while 
to remark that there is already a substratum of genuine 
patriotic feeling in the noisy and ill-considered demand for poli- 
tical rights, which does not deserve to be discouraged. Is it 
possible to educate the pick of the youths of a country from 
year to year, and yet to leave them indifferent about its wel- 
fare? Is it not natural, on the contrary, that, as education 
spreads, an increasing number of men should long for a direct 
and active share, however small, in the service of their country? 
Considerations like these convince me that the British Govern- 
ment will best conform to its high traditions, and best approxi- 
mate to its self-appointed ideal, by making a beginning to- 
wards granting some real power to the children of the soil. It 
must be very limited, of course, and in a distinctly subordinate 
sphere. As to the Legislative Councils, and other purely con- 
sultative bodies which the Government may deem it advisable 
to call into being, both Government and public opinion have a 
somewhat delicate duty to perform in regard tothem. On the 
one hand, they should not be made to degenerate into merely 
formal assemblages, nor on the other, should they attempt to 
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overstep the bounds assigned to them in the discharge of their 
proper function of advice and consultation. But, perhaps, these 
things arrange themselves best by the slow action of practice 
and precedent, and are hardly fit subjects for abstract discussion. 





VI. 

To turn now to questions of social and religious reform 
among the Hindus. Can Hinduism survive the dissolution of 
the social organism in which it is embodied ? If it can, it is in 
little danger; but if it cannot, it is in mortal danger. As De 
Tocqueville said, in his great work, that almost every considera~ 
ble event that had occurred in Europe for centuries had helped 
on the growth of democracy, so one may say without paradox 
that almost the whole course of the History of India has been, 
to acertain extent, inimical to Hinduism. Modern India, at 
any rate, is charged through and through with forces, as subtle as 
they are energetic, which render the continued existence of Hin- 
duism, in its present form, almost impossible. Caste is the central 
bulwark of Hinduism ; yet is not caste being assailed by almost 
every action the Hindu performs, or wishes to perform, in these 
days? Our society is rapidly passing, according to the con- 
venient formula of Maine, from an organization by status, of 
which caste is the embodiment, into an organization by contract, 
which is the very negation of caste. The levelling up of the 
lower castes, and the levelling down of the higher, are proceed- 
ing apace. The ideas we derive from English education are 
cradually percolating downwards, and they are essentially in- 
consistent with a recognition of caste. The aspirations we 
have begun to -entertain about national unity are hardly 
attainable, except by a preliminary liberation of the individual 
from the bonds of caste. Even the efforts we make towards 
social reform have atendency to undermine Hinduism, since 
our aim in these is to take many matters outside the pale of 
religion, and settle them on grounds of reason and expediency, 
while, according to the strictly Hindu position, religion enters 
necessarily into all the actions and relations of life. 

Nor does it admit of doubt that the attempt to secularize life 
is not confined only to the few matters which find a place on 
the programme of the social reformer. This is, perhaps, the 
mightiest revolution set agoing by the advent of the English in 
India, aibeit it is so silent. And nearly the strangest part of it 
consists in the fact, that the poor average Hindu seems to be 
almost unconscious of it. Performing his daily avocations as 
of yore, “ he moves about in worlds not realized.” Or if any 
change is perceptible in him, it is only that he protests louder 
and louder that he still continues Hindu, as if in the belief that 
mere protestation will avail to keep him Hindu. Probably he 
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deludes himself hy the consideration that a religion which had 
lasted so long and resisted Islam successfully was invulnerable. 
Islam was a stout foe, but it was also an honourable foe, and 
disdained an underhand fight. But modern civilization smites 
Hinduism from behind, and cuts away the ground from under 
its feet. Hinduism could withstand Islam, because it was 
socially so solid, ceremonially so multiform and picturesque, 
intellectually so eclectic and intangible. But these charac- 
teristics will hardly avail against its later rival, I conclude 
that, if Hinduism survives, it can do so only after radical trans- 
formation. But I am notso presumptuous as to predict what 
will be the nature of the change that ultimately passes over 
its spirit. Obviously, the various attempts at renascence that 
are being made at present are either tentative or unsubstantial. 
In the latter category 1 would place a movement, for instance, 
like Theosophy ; in the former, one like the Arya Samaj. 

I can also adduce a different set of considerations to bring 
home to you the weakness of Hinduism in the present day. 
It is not Hinduism alone, but also Mahomedanism, that has 
been brought into contact with the thousand influences which 
we sum up under the general name of modern civilization. 
Does that religion appear to suffer by it, either in the gradual 
falling off of its adherents, or in the subtler form of intellectual 
disintegration and indifference? I will not hazard an opinion 
on the second point, as I do not know Islam from within. But 
as to the first, there are facts encugh and to spare, to show 
conclusively that, while Hinduism is distinctly losing ground, 
its brother religion is as distinctly gaining ground in several 
parts of India, without compensatory loss in any. On the one 
hand, it is becoming well- -nigh impossible for Hinduism to 
convert and bring within its fold the animistic Non-Aryan 
races by the convenient fiction of their having belonged to 
itselfall along. On the other hand, although the days when 
Mahomedanism made wholesale conversions have long passed 
away, and although there is not now that large and steady flow 
of immigrants from the North-West to swell its ranks, its 
missionary activity is still considerable, as may any day be seen 
in provinces which are its strongholds, like Sindh and the 
Punjab and Eastern Bengal. The rigid character of the Hindu 
ideas of status, which make it impossible for members of the 
lower castes to better their condition in life, may afford some 
explanation of the fact that nota few go over to a religion 
in which, if prosperous in their worldly concerns, they can 
become the social equals of the highest and the best. But, 
of course, the most powerful cause of the relatively greater 
increase of the Mahomedan population of the country is the 
general mode of life of the Mahomedans, which makes them 
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stronger and healthier and longer-lived and more prolific than 
their Hindu brethren. Their diet is more varied and generous, 
Marriage among them is usually postponed till the bride is 
grown up, and widows remarry; “both of which ere facts,” 
according to Mr, Baines, “ tending towards a longer life on the 
part of the women, and a healthier offspring.” And it is plain 

that, even if we leave these ulterior consequences out of sight, 
the custom of widow remarriage must by itself give them a 
considerable advantage over the Hindus. For I find that, out 
of the total number of the Hindu women who were not un- 
married in 1891, the proportion of widows to those whose 
husbands were alive was as I to 2°75. Or, if-we confine our- 
selves within age-limits between which women generally bear 
children, say, from fifteen to forty, the proportion of the widows 
to the married women whose husbands were alive on the day 
of the last Census wasas 1 to 879. In round numbets, one 
may say that there were thirty-six lakhs of Hindu women who 
might have borne children, but were prevented from doing so 
by the prohibition against the remarriage of widows.* I am 
aware that this statement is open tothe charge of exaggeration, 
since not all Hindu castes prohibit the remarriage of widows. 
But it is to be remembered that in many castes, and in iarge 
parts of the country, a social censure attaches to a widow 
marrying again, which, though, strictly speaking, it falls short of 
an actual prohibition, is not the less effectual. And one need 
not study Hindu ways and ideas very closely to find out that a 
caste rises in status in proportion as it approximates to the 
marriage customs and ceremonial of those higher in the scale 

or that when once a caste has begun to drahmanize in this way 

it never cares to retrace its steps and revert to its former 
healthier mode of life. Anyhow, it is impossible to clase our 
eyes to the fact that, while the Hindus in the North-West 

Provinces and Oudh increased by 6°17 percent. during the 

decade from 1880 to 1890, the Mahomedans increased by 7°15 

per cent. {In the Madras Presidency, where there are fourteen 

Hindus to one Mahomedan, the latter have increased so rapid- 

ly in the same period that the Census Commissioner expects 

the numbers of both to be equal in less than a century and a 

quarter. And in Bengal, where the Hindus are to the Maho- 





* See, for a microscopic illustration of this, a very interesting lecture by 
Mr. V. V. Bhide on “ The Statistics of civil condition among the Deccan 
and Konkan Brahmans.”—7he Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sédrva- 
janik Sabha, April, 1895. Mr. Bhide obtains his figures from the sixteen 
highest castes in the Deccan which strictly prohibit the re marriage of 
widows, He finds that, while in these castes 49,803 women out of about 
two lakhs and a half are condemned to life-long widowhood, there are also 
67,894 males practically condemned to celibacy for want of marriageable 
women. 
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medans nearly in the ratio of two to one, Mr. O’Donnell holds 
it “‘ proved that since 1872, out of every 10,000 persons, Islam 
has gained 100 in Northern Bengal, 262 in Eastern Bengal, 
and 110 in Western Bengal—on an average 157 in the whole of 
Bengal proper. If this were to continue, the faith - 
Muhammad would be universal in Ben: gal proper in six and ; 
half centuries, whilst Eastern Bengal would reach the same 
condition in about four centuries.” 

Lf ihis were to conttenue ! Why, if Hinduism remains in its 
present moribund condition, a disorganized mass, passively 
inert, and unable, like the French emigrants, either to learn 
anything new or to unlearn anything old, while without and all 
around it “the world is more and more,” the present rates of 
increase in the different sections of the population of India will 
certainly continue unfavourable to it, and grow even much 
moge unfavourable in process of time. 

[s it possible, then, to revive Hinduism by any means? But 
that, as I have already said, is a question far easier to ask than 
to answer, Still the subject is of such transcendent importance 
that I am tempted to venture out of my depth, and lay down a 


‘few general conditions which any comprehensive attempt at 


reviving Hinduism must needs satisfy, to bid for ultimate 
success. | 

It must give up the claim to regulate the whole of life in all 
its details, like old-world religions, and make good this loss of 
breadth and extent by greater moral compass and _ profundity. 
Let us take an instance. Mr. P. N. Bose had the curiosity 
to examine the account books of the Jubilee Sanitarium at 
Darjiling, and he found that, while 412 Hindus resorted to it 
in the spacé of three years who did not partake of forbidden 
food, the number of those who were not so scrupulous was 
589.* The caterers and purveyors of large towns and railway 
stations and travellers’ bungalows, and ‘the stewards of P. and 
O. and other steamers would, doubtless, be able to confirm this 
revelation, more or less. Of course, rural India still remains 
untouched by this sort of license. Yet, does any one imagine 
that the most orthodox and strait-laced Hinduism will ever 
succeed in regulating food and drink and baths and such other 
matters again, just as in the old days? 

Secondly, even if revived Hinduism does not break with caste 
altogether, it will have to ignore caste to a large extent in the 
effort to become unified, national, and Indian, as also to avoid 
encumbering its atasnats 1 in the race of life under modern con- 
ditions. Thirdly it must evolve from within itself a real aristo- 
cracy, a real priesthood, real orders and hierarchy, far different 
from the hierarchy of castes, the priesthood of Brahmans, and 





° Hindu civilization under British Rule, Vol. 2, p. 94. 
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the four Ashramas, to be met with partially and dimly in the 
sacred books, but nowhere in these days in actual life, And 
finally it must do all this, and very much more, if it can, by a 
movement which shall enlist the sympathies and evokes the 
earnestness of the masses from the outset. No doubt, it will be 
a hard task, especially so as it must be accomplished within a 
measurable period of time. But I suppose it is unnecessary to 
insist that the ability to take large views is sheer loss, instead 
of gain, if it blinds us to the fact that every one of us can do 
something to pave the way for such a revival, to bring it 
nearer, to make it fuller and deeper, and more firmly establish- 
ed ; each of us in his limited sphere, and according to his 
limited capacity, and in proportion to his limited opportunities, 
A little more firmness in social and religious matters which 
are essential, a little less iconoclasm in matters which are un- 
essential, a little insight, a little patience, a little charity, a little 
continuity of endeavour; in one word, just a little of that 
vigilant determination to live our own lives as we feel they 
ought to be lived, and the conditions will arise under which 
the new order of things will send down roots and cast its arms 
aloft and abroad from under the ashes of the old, 





* 
VII, 

Contemporary India hides many other problems within its 
bosom ; but we will not look for them on this occasion. Let 
us rather leave all details, and for a moment contemplate the 
subject as a whole. In inquiries like these we fondly suppose 
that there is but a single step from history to prophecy, The 
more intently we study the present, the more irrepressible 
becomes the question, what, then, will be the future? And 
again and again we persuade ourselves that we shall soon be 
able to hit the right solution. But in this we are totally mis- 


taken. All we can say of the future is that, in the main, it 


will be what we make it, we and those who are to come after 
us. There is, however, one theory, or rather misconception of 
the possibilities open to the future, which is so wide-spread 
that I must notice it here. It is contained in the single word 
race. “All is race,” it is said. And it is added that the 
Hindus are but an inferior race which is not good for much 
after all. But are the Hindus of one race, and are the Maho- 
medans of India racially so different from them? Is there a 
single nationality in the world which is homogeneous in blood 
and bone? I cannot help thinking that this race theory is a 
fallacy in history and politics which we owe to the prevalence of 
biological modes of thought, No argument is valid, as regards 
man, which is drawn from the brute creation, or from the in- 
animate world: for even if man is an animal, he is a unique ani- 
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mal, and man is not so dependent on his environment as trees 
«und stocks and stones are on theirs. Wherein are the racial 
peculiarities of different societies of men most clearly manifest- 
ed? They say, in literature and art and amusements. But, 
besides that these are all secondary activities, these peculiari- 
ties are so unsubstantial as to elude the grasp even when we are 
surest of having seized them. It is conceivable that, in a stir- 
ring period of excitement, when all its senses are on the alert, 
and all its energies are called out, a nation might acquire 
characteristics which are indelibly stamped upon its normal 
type and reappear from generation to generation; but a sub- 
sequent period of excitement might undo or supplement what 
the first has done or left undone. It is sometimes said that 
the Indian belongs to a stock which is nearly worn out. But 
the German says the same thing of the Frenchman, the Sclav 
repeats it of all the other nations of Europe, the Yankee 
looks down upon the whole of Europe without exception, and 
perhaps the Jap will soon learn to echo the sentiment from his 
neighbour, A nation, or a society, is certainly a living organ- 
ism, but the analogy implied in the word does not extend to 
birth and death. Is there a single clear case in history of the 
death of a civilized people which was not violent, but natural ? 
I would rather expect that what a nation has done once it may 
do again. The Hindus need not mount back to the cloudy 
glories of the prehistoric Vedic period to be proud of their past. 
Nor are their victories confined to the speculative spheres 
of philosophy and astronomy and grammar. They carried 
the light of religion and _ civilization as far as Java and 
Japan. Their fine and costly fabrics were prized in all parts 
of the old world until the machine-driven factory arose. The 
times have changed since then, and quite other tasks are before 
us. But it is the patriot’s privilege to hope even when he may 
have reason to fear, 
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ArT. VI.~THE SALE OF POWER, 
OR 
THE EVOLUTION OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT ; 


A SYNTHETICAL CRITICISM, 








INTRODUCTION. 


a this argument my endeavour has been: first, to state 

clearly the principles underlying the idea of Government 
by representation ; secondly, by a process of rigorous deduction 
from these principles, to show that representation wholly by 
the mere numerical majority of individual votes has no basis 
in political economy; and, thirdly, to develop, by synthesis 
from these results, that scheme of political control which alone 
accords with all the fundamental truths of economical science 
and with the instincts of humanity ; which alone would have 
power to deal, with any probability of success, with the more 
serious problems of poverty, and of the distribution of wealth, 
and which alone is safeguarded from the imminent dangers 
that now beset other forms of popular Government. 

Under this scheme of political reform no violent interference 
with existing conditions is demanded; all that is demonstrated 
is the necessity of a small change in the political centre of 
gravity, which is now too low for the easy running of the 
machine of State. Itis maintained that, except by a slight 
upward displacement of the centre of gravity, no safe means 
exists of largely augmenting the revenues of the State, or, 
consequently, of materially adding to the prosperity of the 
masses. The safe limits of this variation of the political 
equilibrium are defined, and the constitutional law which should 
regulate it is indicated. 

The tendency of the time is undoubtedly towards the re- 
cognition of the intolerable inertia of existing forms of de- 
mocratic Government, of the necessity for the purification cf 
electorates, and of the expediency of more rigidly defining 
and upholding the rights and the duties of citizenship. It is 
believed that the change of State polity advocated herein alone 
offers a satisfactory solution of these problems, 

The definite statement of the equation of equilibriam is 
intended to serve principally as an illustration of the specific 
considerations affecting the sale of power, and the numerical 
data employed in the example given are not to be regarded 
as the statistics for any particular community, 

The more the theory of the sale of power is studied the 
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more certainly will the conclusion be arrived at, that, if the 
details of the system of sale are elaborated with sufficient Care, 
the dangers of different forms of political corruption, so far 
from being intensified, would then actually be minimized. 

By the initial sale of the vote at a high figure, the system 
can be introduced so gradually and experimentally as to make 
but little difference in the existing political balance. Unfore- 
seen dangers would thus be detected in time, and the demo- 
cracy enabled to determine for themselves the safe limits of 
the transference of power. There is here no question of the 
interests of the poorer classes being endangered; the pro- 
tection of their interests is absolutely in their own hands, and 
it is for them to decide whether the certainty of their increased 
prosperity would not be cheaply purchased by their sanction 
of the acquisition, at any price they choose to fix, of more 
than the normal political power by producers whose wealth- 
acquiring intelligence is ; above the normal, or by the heirs of 
such producers. 





SECTION I. 
The Problem of Poverty—the Fallacies of Socialism. 


The confessed goal of the collectivist party is to nationalise 
the means of production, distribution and exchange by abolishi- 
ing all individual power, property and privilege. But, like all 
enthusiasts, socialists, in their advocacy of the ideal, either 
fail to appreciate, or else purposely gloss over, the dangers that 
would inevitably be incurred were their dreams realised— 
dangers of civil war, or, at least, of the utter impoverishment 
of the nation through even a temporary stoppage of the 
machinery of production—while they forget that the potential 
possession of wealth is the one great civilizing and refining 
influence, without which there could be no incentive to creation 
or invention (for these imply over-exertion), and but small 
object in self-education, as long as education, by its develop- 
ment of dormant faculties, gives rise to new necessities. 

Omitting from discussion the question of the ‘ unearned 
increment, and that of hereditary possessions, ' a common 
distribution of wealth permanently maintained implies i's 
constant diversion from more-than-averagely to less-than- 
averagely productive sources, and this must entail national 
impoverishment, directly by the diversion, and indirectly 
through the withdrawal, of any incentive to the more-than- 





1 Ifthe permanent equalisation of all incomes is impossible, the unequal 
distribution of wealth arising from any one set of causes is as satisfactory 
as that which would result from any other. And the inheritance of wealth 
must continue as long as thrift is considered a virtue. 
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average exertion demanded of those whose production is to be 
above the normal. Unless, then, it can be maintained that a 
state of universal destitution solves the difficulty, hopes of 
any really permanent alleviation of poverty through the re- 
distribution of wealth are clearly chimerical, being based on 
false assumptions, and, more particularly, on a neglect of the 
primary instincts of humanity. The purpose of this argument 
is to show that, if the problem of pauperism is to be solved 
at all, it will be solved, not by disregarding, but by making 
every provision politically for, the free and unrestricted play 
of these innate evolutionary tendencies, __ 





SECTION II. 
The Conditions of good Government. 


The problem is clearly a commercial one ; and by an analysis 
of the foregoing considerations, it will be seen that, to ensure | 
a healthy national life, the system of Government must be such 
as to satisfy the four following conditions :— 

(1.) That it should promote the flow of wealth to the 
State, whether by internal production or external 
exchange, 

(2.) That it should not hamper, but incite to, industrial 
exertion, and encourage every form of talent. 

(3.) That it should determine the minimum expenditure 
to be incurred by the State on behalf of every 
citizen, as the limit below which a life cannot 
be safely or healthily lived as regards both the 
State and the individual, and settle the most 
desirable combination (which will usually vary 
with the circumstances of each particular com- 
munity) of the three methods cf meeting this 
expenditure, which are (1) taxation; (2) the 
exclusion of unprofitable citizens; (3) their 
forced labour; and (4) that in all political reform 
the law of continuity should be observed. 





e  »>ECTION III. 
Voluntary Taxation by the Sale of Voting-power. 


Now, on examination, it will be found that not one of the 
existing systems of democratic Government owes its evolution 
in its present form to any special governing idea cf building 
on the first condition cited, while the clearly defined tendency 
of the most recent legislation isto attempt to fulfil the third 
at the expense of the second; that is by spoliation without 
compensation. Many politicians undoubtedly hold that the 
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second and third conditions are incompatible—that extreme 
poverty is, inevitably, always to be with us unless eradicated 
by a compulsory re-distribution of wealth; that is, by confis- 
cation, a tax, not nécessarily on talent alone, but, at the same 
time, on all talent Such a tax is imposed by any special 
exemption, There is, however, one hitherto neglected method 
of largely augmenting the revenues of a State enjoying re- 
presentative Government, and thus, of meeting the expenditure 
involved in satisfying the third condition, as far as it may be 
met under the heading of Taxation, of which it would, in all 
probability, be the most fruitful sub-head. This is the addi- 
tional self-taxation of the citizens of a State by their purchase 
of political power. 





SECTION IV. 


Voting-power should be purchasable, a necessary corollary from 
the first proposition of political economy. 


The monetary problem is, without having recourse to class 
taxation, to draw a sensible fraction of the total wealth of 
the country into the national exchequer, where it will become 
available for the alleviation of poverty, and by simply dele- 
gating the power of Government to those who provide it with 
its resources in proportion to the resources they provide, the 
State has it in its power to obtain, without friction, an enormous 
increase of its revenue. In other words, in order to attract wealth 
voluntarily, since, without incurring grave social dangers, it is 
only the voluntary contribution of wealth that can add to the 
resources of the State after a certain limit of taxation has 
been reached, the State must dispose of political power, by the 
sale either of votes, or of parliamentary seats (taken as the 
equivalent of so many votes in the aggregate), to all prepared 
to buy. 

For as, in the present industrial world, of two workmen, he 
who produces the most in the same time, receives and deserves 
the higher wage from his employer, so should the State, as 
employer, proportion its payments according to, and in exchange 
for, the production of its citizens, But what is the only 
marketable commodity disposable by the State in exchange for 
the wealth (the fruits of production in general), or revenue, 
which it must acquire from its citizens in order to provide for 
the expenses of government? One thing only, power, political 
power, which in nations enjoying representative government, 
is (as far as concerns the distribution of the revenues) simply 
voting-power, or the number of votes controllable by any 
individual in the election of Parliamentary representatives. 
Reasoning, therefore, from a basis unassailable from an economi- 
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cal point of view, to wit, payment by merit, the conclusion 
must be arrived at that, if safeguards can be devised to 
counteract certain dangers, of less moment than those incurred 
under our existing political system, the sale of voting-power in 
the State is not only desirable, but also most expedient. More- 
over, as subsequent analysis will show, only on this properly ad- 
justed sale of power by the State, can a political system be 
constructed of sufficient elasticity to satisfy those conditions on 
agreement with which all healthy forms of government should 
depend. 

But, before proceeding to this demostration, it will be best to 
develop the general proposals from that axiom of political 
economy—pay iment according to outturn. 

To bring about the consummation of the socialistic dream— 
an equally enjoyable ‘or miserable) life for all—, it is evident an 
expenditure must be ineurred by the State on behalf of each 
individual equivalent in value to the quotient resulting from 
the division of the total national income by the number of 
adult citizens.e Those citizens, then, whose income (or the 
value of whose production) happened also to be this amount 
would clearly be costing the State nothing, as those whose in- 
come was less would be relatively unproductive, and supported 
to some extent at the expense of the State. But, assuming that 
there is no option in the exchange of production for political 
power, since the power delegated should be proportional to the 
help afforded, the total political power determining the dis- 
tribution of the revenues, or, which is the same thing, the 
total number of votes cast in the election of the Representative 
Assembly should have been obtained by payments made into 
the treasury constituting the-total national income, or com- 
mercial power. From this equation of political to productive * 
power it follows, that the right to intervene in questions of the 
distribution of revenue to the extent of casting one vote 
Should be held by all those whose maintenance costs the 
State nothing—whose production is equivalent in value to the 
average expenditure’ incurred by it on behalf of every citizen ; 
Or, in other words (always supposing that the whole income of 
the individual is annexed by the State), that one vote should be 
possessed by those whose income, or the value of whose 
production, is not less than the value (national income - divided 
by the number of adult citizens); while the number of votes 
controllable by all others should be in the proportion of their 
income to this unit income. 





2 Vide note 3 

"a Vide note 15. 

* This sum including also the cost of maintenance of the average num- 
ber of children per aduit head of population. It is in reality the value of 
the minimum standard of living. 
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Practically, however, it has to be recognized that the 
total value of a nation’s output could not be maintained 
at the highest leyel were the excess production of its 
best workers forcibly appropriated for the benefit of 
others, even if the former were offered compensation in the 
shape of proportional political power ; for, if disinclined to the 
conversion, it is clear they would at once sink their production 
to the average. The exchange must, therefore, be effected 
voluntarily—that is, the process must be one of purchase and 
sale, and the revenue obtained in this way will vary, according 
to the relative political calm or disturbance, between zero and 
the greater moiety of the national income. Consequently it 
is not possible to assign any definite value to the personal vote 
held by every elector*, though it follows directly from these 
considerations that every self-supporting citizen 5 should be an 
elector, provided that in such an electorate the sale of votes 
ata certain price is legalised at the same time. 

Theoretically, since ‘they have to be casttogether, the personal 
and purchased votes should be of the same value; practically 
the value of the latter has to be so fixed as to obviate the 
danger of the establishment of a plutocratic form of govern- 
ment. Such an objection will inevitably be raised against the 
sale of political power; it remains to show that the danger is 
entirely dependent on the price of the purchasable vote. 








SECTION V. 
Considerations that determine the Value of the Vote. The 
Equation of Equilibrium. Its variable factors. 

The electorate may be’regarded as formed of two classes, 
according as the individuals. composing them draw (1) more or 
(2) less than the average income of the whole electorate ; the 
latter class including also those drawing the average income. 
Electors included in the former category may be considered the 
plutocracy, those t in the latter the democracy ®, of the nation. 





4 Unless taken as the expenditure incurred by the State in wholly 
supporting one adult. 

5 Independent of sex; for all females not supported by the State are 
either themselves producers indirectly, inasmuch as they facilitate the 
operations of industry by the social relief they afford, or, in being support- 
ed by others, relieve the State of the necessity of supporting them, and are 
therefore entitled to exercise unit voting-powers on this account, The 
question as to whether women sould participate in the work of legislation 
is an. entirely distinct one. The difficulties of a mixed assembly are 
obvious ; and the entire delegation of representation to men involves no 
hardship. Not so the delegation of voting-power, which, in many cases 
would result in the suppression or inversion of the political opinion of 
producers. 

‘a This is, in reality, only a particular case of the general problem, The 
term “ plutocracy ” is more correctly defined in the Appendix A, 
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Such 4 subdivision is not arbitrary, but follows froni the! 
derivation of the terms employed. The danger, then, of the 
control of the government falling unduly into the hands - of 
the “classes” will be ensured against, if the value of the’ 
vote can be so regulated that, in an imaginary case of unstable! 
political equilibrium, each class voting solid, as well as pure’ 
chasing votes upto the limit of its available income, balances 
the aggregate number of votes cast by the other in the same 
way. ) 

This is the general statement of the equation of. political: 
equilibrium. ! 

The receipts from the sale of power, as-occurs in the sale’ 
of any commodity, must vary with the demand for it due to: 
the comparative state of political tension ; but, in‘order to ex- 
press the equation of political equilibrium numerically, and ' 
so deduce the cost price of a vote, some certain value must be ' 
assigned as the major limit of the possible expenditure of the’ 
two classes of the nation, in their acquisition of votes, or as the’ 
createst fraction of its gross income that either class, as a 
whole, would devote to the purchase of political power. A: 
reference to the subsequent numerical statement of the 
equation of equilibrium will show that, if there is a balance of 
political power for the major limit of. expenditure, its balance 
for any smaller purchase of power will incline towards the 
democracy. Hence why it is essential to define the limit for 
either class. For the plutocracy it is virtually reached with 
the limit of taxation, when further taxation would become 
intolerable.and provoke either to armed resistance, to desertion 
from the community, or to cessation of production. Here-it is 
proposed to take the fraction ;'5 as the limit of self-imposed 
taxation for this class. The assumption is, as an’ assumption,®’ 
open to criticism ; but, since taxation in the United Kingdom ‘ 
has at no time approximated closely to this limit®, the ratio 
may reasonably be considered as not too small a basis for com- 
putation ; and, as a dead-weight for the upper classes to work 
against, it would appear a very sufficient safeguard.? Further, - 
it has to be remembered that, as this ratio is raised, the cost 
price of.a vote is raised ; and, the higher the price of a vote, the - 
smaller would become the national receipts from the sale of 





6 The highest direct taxation, z¢., income-tax, being 10d in the J, forthe 
year 1860-61. Itis to be noted that, if the upper classes were to expend, 
on the average, 3/5 of their income on the direct purchase of power, with 
a high rate of income-tax in addition, they would surrender in all nearly 
yoth of their incomes, This would be more than double the highest 
taxation ever imposed. 

7 The specific considerations affecting this question are examined in 
greater detail later on. Vide also Appendix, note. 
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power, Moreover, the upper classes are, usually, themselves 
pretty equally divided in opinion on most political questions. 
For the democracy, in spite of the fact that their wealth is 
never tied up to the same extent that it is in the nominally 
richer classes, it is thought that as low a ratio as 4, may be 
taken. 

For the remaining factors of the equation, let it be assumed 
that the community for which the value of the vote has to be 
determined is such, that there are in all 7,000,000 electors on 
the register, 500,000 of whom constitute the plutocracy, as 
before defined, with a total annual income of £400 millions, 
that is an average income of £800 to each individual, while the 
remaining 6,500,000 electors form the democracy, with an aver- 
age income of £60 per individual, or a total income of £390 
millions. Assume also that a general election occurs, on the 
average, once in every 4 years, and take “z” to represent the 
unknown—the proper price of the vote for this particular com- 
munity. 

Then for the major limit of expenditure on political power 
the equation of equilibrium will assume this form :— 


Example of the numerical statement of the Equation. 
Of Equilibrium, 
Votes cast by the plutocracy 


500,000 (personal) + —4_% 8° % 500,000 (purchased) 
Ps 





==Votes cast by the democracy 
4 x £2 x 6,500,000 (purchased) 
7 | 


whence the value of #, or the price at which it is safe to offer 
votes for sale, is found to be about £813 sterling. Accepting 
the hypothesis of a possible contribution by the upper classes 
of one-tenth of their average income, as a sufficient dead- 
weight when compared with that of one-fiftieth only, assumed 
as the maximum effort possible for the democracy, an 
inspection of the equation of equilibrium will make it clear 
that the variable functions on which it depends are :— 

(1) The numbers of the electorate. 

(2.) The wealth of the country, and the nature of its 

distribution. 

(3) The frequency of a general election. 

The cost price of a single vote should, accordingly, be alter- 
ed from time to time, as variations, ascertained froin statis- 
tical Government Reports, occur in all or any of these 
factors. But, since the object in view is the greatest sale 
of voting power consistent with political safety, its price should 





==6,500,000 (personal) + 
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on no account be increased beyond the value determined 
from the equation. In order to bring an extension of 
individual power within the reach of the very poorest sec- 
tions of the community, fractions of a vote (possibly dowa 
to hundredths) should also be made purchasable. 





SECTION VI. 


Purely Legislative Bodtes, and the inexpediency of the entire , 
control of Legtslation by the Popular Assembly. 


In the statement of the equation of equilibtium the under- 
lying assumption, though one which may be challenged, is always 
that the Representative Assembly possesses undivided control 
of the State revenues. It is this fact alone which rehders 
possible a definite assessment of the value of a vote. and thus, 
inferentially, as will subsequently be explained, of the value 
also of a seat in the Representative Chamber. , 

To a body whose members are selected, not elected, no 
such principle can be applied, since such a body does not 
concern itself with questions of the State revenue, But it is 
in this restriction of its functions that its power mainly lies, 
for the possibility of legislation in self-interest is thus reduced 
toa minimum, and its members can therefore be selected for 
actual pre-eminence, and not, as they otherwise would be, for 
relative pre-eminence in classes, in order to balance the 
number of legislators in, and therefore the oarabte of, each 
class. 

It is not within. the province of this argument to discuss 
at any length the value of an Upper Chamber. But it is clear 
that, if its organisation is framed so as to secure the proper 
selection of its members, it must necessarily be a more efficient 
body for the work of legislation than the popular Chamber, 
which is burdened with the work. of supply, and which: ts’ 
composed of a constantly changing stream of individuals, 
collected more or less at -hap-hazard, 

If the desirability of the selection of legislators is admitted,’ 
the majority control of legislation cannot be upheld; and; 
as the desirability of selection cannot be denied, it follows 
that the function of the Representative. Chamber should: be 
simply to determine the disposal of the revenues. But the’ 
present division of legislative responsibility between the two! 
Houses is a necessity arising from the impossibility of abso- 
lutely ensuring the selection desired. 
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SECTION VII. 


The Price of Seats in elected Chambers deduced from that 
of the Vote. 


To return from this digression to the consideration of re- 
presentation in a popular assembly. Under the present system 
of the election of members to form such a body, it can be 
asserted of any constituency that its seat may be held by any 
one having the control of a definite number of votes. As 
national development progresses, the tendency must be to 
equalize this number of votes in every constituency, and 
it is, therefore, allowable to regard a seat as the equivalent 
of the number of votes obtained by dividing the numbers of 
the whole electorate by the number of seats allotted for 
representation. It might, it is true, be argued that, as a 
majority of one in any election will secure the seat of a 
constituency, it would be more proper to regard a seat as the 
equivalent of only half the number of votes that could be cast, 
plus one. Such reasoning would not, however, be admissible 
as long as only one seat is provided for a constituency, even 
when of absolutely unanimous political opinion. If, then, 
political exigencies demand that a distinction shall be drawn 
between representation of the two kinds, in order to leave 
untouched the existing system of election by personal voting, 
the representation of purchased votes must be made by 
grouping together as many of them, as the equivalent ofa 
seat, as there are, on the average, electors in a constituency, 

Thus, for sake of illustration, it may be supposed that, in 
the community for which the value of the vote has been found 
to be £8'13, 670 seats are allotted for the election of members 
by personal voting, and that it is required to find the money 
equivalent of a seat which will maintain the imaginary balance 
of power. Then, since 670 seats are allotted to 7,000,000 
000,000, 

670 
or 10,400 votes, and its money equivalent will consequently 
be the product of 10,400 and £813 (the value of the vote), 
or about £85,000. : 

At this price of a seat the balance of the two parties into 
which the State is supposed to be divided would be formed 
(by substitution in the equation of equilibrium) as under :— 

For the Plutocracy, by 941 purchased seats 
48 elected do. 
Total 989: 





votes, a seat may be considered the equivalent of fn 


For the Democracy, by 367 purchased seats 
622 elected do. 
Total 989: 
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the total hypothetical expenditure of the two classes, by 
which each purchased seat would be held for four years, being, 
respectively, £80,000,000 and £31,200 000. 

If the possible voluntary taxation of the plutocracy were 
taken at as high a ratio to their total income as jz, the 
value of the vote would, in the same way, be found to be 
£21 466; the valueof a seat £224,105, and the .balance of 
power, in the imaginary case of antagonistic voting between 
the two classes, would be obtained, as before :— 

For the Plutocracy, by 713 purchased seats 
_48 elected do. 

Total 761 
For the Democracy, by 139 purchased seats 
622 elected do. 

Total 761 

On analysing these results more generally, it will be seen 
that, to secure the adoption of their policy, the plutocracy 
would have, in the first case, to pay the nation more than 
eighty millions sterling, and, in the second, more than one 
hundred and sixty millions ; and that this payment would have 
to be repeated at intervals of four years should the democratic 
opposition continue, or, in other words, should the government 
of the country be at any time dominated by a plutocracy, the 
national revenues would then be augmented by at least twice 
the sum formerly recovered from direct taxation®¢, 


SECTION VIII. 
The Adjustment of Representation. 


The objection that, under the system of representation pros 
posed, it would be impossible to include in one House all the 
members requiring seats, need not be held to vitiate suggestions 
which are otherwise allowed to be expedient. For the difficulty 
may be met in various ways, some of which are as follows :— 

(1.) By enlarging constituencies and so decreasing the 
number of representatives of both kinds. 

(2.) By proportioning the seating capacity of the House 
according to the number of each party ac- 
knowledging a certain leader®’. 








82 With the data assumed for the wealth and numbers of the communi- 
ty, the revenue from direct taxation could not exceed £80,000,000, | 

This would give another basis from which to derive the value of the 
vote and seat—that any minority, to obtain half the seats in the Represen- 
tative Chamber, should first have to pay a sum not less than the revenue 
recovered from direct taxation. Vzde Appendix A. 

®%. For the discussion of questions of Home policy. Only elected mem- 
bers would vote on matters of foreign policy. The differentiation of the 
one from the other would present no insuperable difficulty, if carried out 
in accordance with the guiding principle that there should be a minimum 
possibility of foreign interference. Vide Appendix B. 
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(3.) By the further decentralization of Government. 

To this end a Chamber for legislation and the regulation 
of foreign policy in conjunction with the second Chamber 
(corresponding to the House of Lords of the United Kingdom), 
and for the determination of the amount of revenue to be con. 
tributed by each component State of the nation, could be con- 
structed, either by the election of members throughout consti- 
tuencies formed by grouping together three or four provincial 
constituencies, or, if it is wished to dispense with another series 
of elections, by giving groups of members of equal strength, in 
each provincial Assembly, power to nominate one of their num- 
ber to the national Assembly ° | 

In the latter case fresh elections would be held in consti- 
tuencies whose members were thus elevated ; for members hald- 
ing purchased seats, the machinery which originally determined 
the grant of the seat in the local Chamber would be utilized to 
fill it up. For reasons to be subsequently explained, in the 
process of nominating there should be no intermixing of the 
two kinds of representatives ; but nominating groups should be 
formed either wholly of ordinarily elected members, or wholly 
of members holding purchased seats. The number of elected 
seats in each provincial Chamber would be strictly proportional 
to the provincial population, and the price of a purchasable seat 
the same for each. Variations in the price of a seat, in accord- 
ance with variations in national and commercial _ statistics, 
would be made, from time to time, by the national Assembly, 
and this body would also authorize the grant?° of seats on 
receipt of their value from their nominators, [In fact, an im- 
portant part of its work, should be to regulate all matters 
connected with representation in the provincial Chambers. ] 





SECTION IX. 


Different methods of the Sale of Power and their relative 
Advantages. The system of Sale by Nomination. 


Whichever of these three methods might be adopted, the 
principle of voluntary taxation would remain unaffected, nor 
would any difficulty be experienced in applying it to any one 
of them. But the sale of political power can itself be carried 
out in the following different ways, and it remains to decide 
which of them offers the most advantages :— 

(1.) By having votes sold in each constituency and 





—-—— 


® It is needless to say that the discussion of national and local affairs 
should be kept as distinct as possible, and that. therefore, except for its 
temporarily prejudicial effect on business, an independent election of 
national representatives is much to be preferred to one which must general- 
ly reflect opinions on anything but national questions. 
. * Tne method of the purchase of seats is.discussed subsequently. 
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allowing them to be cast along with personal 
votes in the election of a member for the provin- 
cial Assembly. ; 

(2.) By selling seats in the provincial Assemblies direct, at 
the value deduced from the equation of equili- 
brium. 

(3) By grouping together, throughout all the constituen- 
cies, payments in favour of certain individuals 
named by the payees, and, in return for these 
payments, placing seats at the disposal of the 
nominees at the proper price per seat, at the same 
time giving each payee votes in the election of 
members to the district or local councils at the 
‘ value of the vote ’—these votes, of course, being 
additional to the personal vote. 

In illustration of this third system, suppose that A, B, C, D, 
are each resident in different municipal districts, and contribute, 
respectively, £15,000. £2,000, £50,000, and £18,000, at the time 
fixed for the receipt of payments for which seats in the pro- 
vincial Chambers are to be given in return. Take the price of 
a seat at £85,000 and that of a vote at £813, both deduced 
from the equation of equilibrium. Then, if A, B, C, and D all 
nominate their contributions in favour of a fifth individual, 
E,E will be entitled to nominate to 

15,000+ 2,000 + 50,000 + 18,000 

| 85 000 

orto 1 seatin the national Assembly, while A, B,C,and D 
will be granted additional votes, in their own municipal 
- 4 + 31 ¢ 15,000 2,000 50,000 18,000 
districts**, of ois 843. baa, and $13” 
about 1,845, 246, 6,150, and 2,214 votes respectively; E’s 
nominee holding his seat, and A, B, C, and D their votes, for a 
period of four years ''4,. 

Such a process would be extended to grouping. together 
thousands of electors contributing from thousands sterling toa 
few shillings, provided that they all nominated the same indi- 
vidual ; who would himself. nominate to the number of seats 
represented by the total of these contributions, divided by the 
value of a seat. 

Individuals, to acquire the power of nominating to seats, would 
have to be registered, and pay a considerable fee to Govern- 





seats, 


or of 











41 And the same number of additional votes in the election of members 
to the provincial Chambers, if there are both provincial and national re- 
presentative bodies. : 

11@ Payments in part of the value of a seat standing to the credit of any 
nominator could be carried forward to his credit for the grant of a seat in 
the next subsequent election. 
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ment Atthe time of election a list of. nominators }? with 
their proper designation would be given to each elector desirous 
of placing funds at the disposal of any nominator, and of 
buying additional municipal votes. Should it be considered 
advisable that all members of the provincial and national 
‘Assemblies should go before the constituencies, it would only 
be necessary to enact that all members, to hold purchased seats, 
should first be elected in the ordinary manner in any consti- 
tuency, but not more than two, possibly, by any single consti- 
tuency, in order that the operation of personal approval by the 
electors should not become a mere farce,*** by all such 
members of any particular party being passed through a ‘ safe ’ 
seat. Atthe same time such a procedure would, probably, 
stifle the representation of interests which, though numerous 
in the aggregate, happened to be in a minority, throughout 
every individual constituency. 

These are the three methods of effecting the sale of 
political power, and they would be relatively advantageous 
in the degree in which they succeeded in effecting this sale and 
avoided the danger of internal and foreign corruption. It is, 
of course, this danger that will occur to most persons directly 
the sale of political power is mentioned. But, on reflection, 
subsequent to the perusal of these definite proposals, it will pro- 
bably be admitted that, if they were adopted, the danger would 
become evanescent. Moreover, if it is a question of the direct 
sale of yotes, there must necessarily be the less chance of 
personal bribery, the money being utilized with greater cer- 
tainty of return in the open purchase of power ; if of seats 
alone, bribery has no more opportunity than at present. A 
system somewhat analagous to the issue of Government paper, 
but with additional safeguards, since the forms would not be 
negotiable or transferable, could be devised for the registration 
of payments made to Government for the purchase of votes; 
so that neither in this direction would there be any opening 
for fraud. But these points will be referred to subsequently 
at greater length. 

As far as concerns the political machinery for the sale 
of power, the. first of the three methods suffers under the 
disadvantages. that it would be hampered by local. condi- 
tions ; that, the circumstances of individuals being known, their 
probable support would be calculable, which would tend to 
make sacrifice on the side of the minority useless, and, conse. 





42 Usually Secretaries-of political societies, though it is in accordance 


with the principles adverted to that any elector should himself be able to 


nominate to a seat. 
"@ It is clear, however, that the process of nomination is really as muca 
a process of selection as the ordinary election of. members by consti- 


tucicies. 
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quently, minimise the revenue accruing from the sale of votes ; 
that there would be more opportunity for fraud than under a 
system providing for the separate registration of purchased 
votes, while these would result in the existence of no. distinc 
tion between the two kinds of representation. It is true that 
there should be no such distinction as far as the determination 
of national internal interests is concerned; here the vote 
merely stands fora payment to the State enabling one citizen 
to live; but, in order to escape the dangers of forezgn inter- 
vention, the separation of representation becomes necessary ; 
because, otherwise, it is possible to conceive of a hostile State 
purchasing a foreign policy in its own interests; even though 
such a purchase would, practically, be the equivalent of the 
payment of a war-indemnity in advance. But, if the election 
of members by personal, is kept entirely distinct from that by 
purchased, voting, foreign interference need be no more feared 
than at present, if members of the latterclass are debarred 
from participating in the control of | foreign ! policy, '* . though 
being, in all other respects, on an: absolute equality with 
ordinarily-elected members. 

The second of the three systems, though avoiding the 
dangers and inconveniences incurred by the first, would yet 
be ill-adapted to promote the ready sale of political power, 
inasmuch as, under it, individual electors could not secure that 
personal power the. possession of which would be the great 
stimulus to purchase by the contribution of their wealth to 
the State. 

But the third system at once provides for the acquisition: of 
personal power and embraces all the advantages offered by 
the other two, and, in giving each elector, for one contribution 
to the State, both local voting power proportional to it and 
the part purchase of a parliamentary seat at the same time, 
the fact is recognized that a citizen is entitled to share in the 
direction of all matters affecting himself, even though, if, 
instead of being regulated under one government, for conveni- 
ence of administration, they are treated independently as local 
or general relations, . Parliamentary and municipal voting 
power should, in fact, be the same for the same support afford- 
ed to the State,'* and this result would be secured’ under the 
third system for the sale of political power, 





18 Such a restriction would necessarily tend towards the. greater. pros 
portional expenditure of revenue on purely home amiairs, 

14 That is, by the payment of a certain sum to the State, an elector 
should acquire the right of casting a proportional number of votes in the 
election of members to local aud provincial, avd national representative 
bodies, and this right would be held for a definite number of years 
subsequent to his payment. If representatives for the national assembly 
are elected, instead of being nominated by groups of members in the 
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The possibility of the malversation of municipal funds to 
the purchase of party power is common to all these schemes ; 
but the probability of its occurrence is infinitesimal, for a 
majority held by a party that starved the local funds would, 
to a certainty, disappear, even if the fraud were not immediately 
detected by the vigilance of the opposition. 





SECTION X. 


The system of Sale by Nomination tested by tts fulfilment of 
the conditions of good Government. | 


It is now advisable to examine whether the third scheme 
satisfies the conditions for a healthy national life. The first 
of these, it will be remembered, is that the political system 
should be such as to promote the greatest possible circulation 
of wealth, both by internal production, and external exchange, 
The creation of wealth by internal production is itself mainly 
dependent on the fulfilment of the second condition—an ade- 
quate return for exertion—and this the sale of power, by 
opening for its acquisition a new avenue to ambition, would 
ensure to a greater extent than would those political systems 
under which, though the operations of industry are un- 
restricted, its fruits are disregarded politically. But, inde- 
pendently of the direct flow of wealth into the national treasury 
which would necessarily ensue from the sale of power, it is 
evident that foreign: or outside wealth. would be as _ surely 
attracted to a State in which the acquisition of more than the 
normal political influence was made possible by purchase, after 
naturalization, as it would be driven away under the centrifugal 
tendency of a socialistic régime. The former system would, 
therefore, conduce to the most rapid commercial development 
possible of the nations adopting it, and the prosperity of these 
would, in turn, reach to the improvement of the industries of 
the world generally, | 

Again, with the accretion of wealth, and a large augmenta- 
tion of revenue above that derivable from forced taxation 
alone, it would be by so much the more easy to maintain a 
high standard of national life, as required by the third condi- 
tion, and to meet the expenditure involved in doing so. As 
to the fourth, which postulates for ordinary social development 
without social, industrial, or political chaos, the voluntary 
self-taxation of the richer classes must be a safer means of 








provincial Assemblies. voting powers acquired by purchase should, for the 
former body, be exercised through a process of nomination (as has been 
explained), in order to differentiate between members elected by personal 
and purchased votes in that Chamber in which foreign relations come 
under discussion; for the latter bodies, as in municipal councils, by 
casting so many more votes together with the personal vote. 
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largely increasing the national revenues than any system of 
spoliation without compensation, disguised, though the latter 
may be, in euphemistic terms, and supported by glowing pro- 
mises impossible of realization—safer, because  spoliation 
without compensation must, of necessity, éxcite to opposition 
to the government, and irritation, which, in an aggravated form, 
and if those despoiled are men of mettle, will ultimately 
develop into civil war; or, if not, their opposition will die out 
at length with their voluntary deterioration as producers, and 
there can be no more spoliation when all are equally poor. 
Thus would Socialism result either in civil war, or in the 
creation of a nation of paupers. Again, of what advantage 
would be the industrial bouleversement advocated by collec- 
tivists if it is to be made practicable by the proportional return 
of production, for this is already carried out wherever an 
jincome-tax is imposed, and such a tax can be increased at any 
moment; though not to any great extent without incurring 
the dangers already alluded to. But these dangers ate avoided 
under a system which givesto the classes on whom taxation 
must chiefly fall, power, by their voluntary contribution of 
the revenues required for the administration of the State, to 
avoid a heavy income-tax with its uncompensated appropria- 
tion of the fruits of their industry. 

No; to deal succesfully with the problems of poverty, a 
political plan of reform is required to attach itself, without jar, 
to existing conditions, not to collide with them. , 





SECTION XI. 


General question of the. Sale of Power. Its many advantages. 


There are several considerations relating to the broad ques- 
tion of the sale of political power which it will now be con- 
venient to discuss. . 7 

First, to refer again to the danger of corruption, This is, 
in general, the effort made by wealth to assert its influence 
in spite of political disfranchisement, and it must ever be 
rife,in some form or-other, where its power is entirely dis- 
regarded. To recognize the influence of wealth politically 
is, therefore, to minimise the danger of corruption. The prin- 
ciple that payment should be made for the enjoyment of 
political power is also true conversely ; the only difficulty is 
to draw some equivalence between wealth and the power of 
disposing of that wealth, and this is to be done by making the 
two convertible at such a value as will satisfy two somewhat 
conflicting conditions— the greatest possible sale of power con- 
sistent with security against the domination of too small a 
minority. It has to be noted that the poorer sections of the 
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community have, on their side, this great advantage that for 
them to purchase political power is to cast their bread upon 
the waters, for their expenditure must return to them again 
in the shape of cheaper food, more accessible education, greater 
comfort, and better insurance against national disaster. Not 
only, in fact, will their expenditure return to them again, but 
they will be reimbursed nearly two-fold by the simultaneous dis- 
tribution of contributions from the wealthier and more educated 
classes who will always demand for their numbers, and purchase, 
a preponderating representation in the national councils, Such 
a process of literal give-and-take is likely to afford a safer 
means of carrying out the re-distribution of wealth, as far as 
may be, than measures of pure confiscation passed by a demo- 
cracy which is hindered at every step by the latent opposition 
of a capital of some thousand millions sterling. 

Another purely advantageous result would’ be, that any 
considerable sale of power must effect the gradual purification 
of the electorate, through the extra influence in the direction 
of affairs acquired by those who are ready to sacrifice their 
material pleasures in order to support that policy which they 
esteem to be right. And another, that the revenue would 
automatically adjust itself to probable requirements, since 
most political questions on which there is much difference of 
opinion turn on, or involve, the grant of funds, which would 
then be provided in a degree proportional to the intensity of 
the opposition excited. | 

Again, on the hypothesis that a certain minimum revenue 
has to be raised, to whatever extent the sale of political power 
is effected, by so much can direct taxation be remitted. 

It must also be noted that, while, under the system of the 
sale of power, the primary essential equality of all men is 
recognized, their subsequent inequality as producers '8 is also 
admitted. For, though chance must always enter consider- 
ably into this process of differentiation, its effect is not great 
enough to warrant the present, absolute disregard of the indi- 
vidual income by the State polity. And it is certain that 
Asiatic nations, perceiving this incongruity, will never freely 
accept any form of popular Government, until one. shall have 
been devised in which the political power of wealth is fully 
conceded, and the conversion of wealth to power facilitated. 








18 Political economists have shown that all citizens, except those living 
on inherited wealth, are producers, since all, with this exception, are en- 
gaged in either the direction, the protection, or the facilitation of industry. 
The congeries of professions included under the third sub-head is, possibly, 
the most varied, since this branch embraces not only lawyers and engineers, 
in so far as they do not come under the headings of ‘ protection and 
direction,” but also retail. merchants, bankers, operators in exchange, as 
well as all who cater for the mental, physical, or moral improvement of 


others. 
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SECTION XII. 
Vital distinction between the Sale of Power and the Representa- 
tion of Wealth. 
The Right Value of the Vote at any moment. 

It is necessary to insist that the purchase of power is dia- 
metrically opposed to the representation of wealth, for it is. 
not wealth that would be represented, but the surrender of 
wealth, or a gift to the State. Thus the purchase of power 
would in no wise abrogate the political axiom, that the special 
representation of wealth is indefensible; on the contrary, it is 
based in accordance with this view ; for while the concession, of 
additional representation to wealth without payment is the 
prodigal grant of unmerited political privilege, the purchase of 
political influence by wealth is the legitimate exchange of 
power of one kind for that of another. Or, to put the argument 
in another form, under the representation of wealth the State: 
is robbed by the individual, under taxation without the possible 
acquisition of political power the individual is robbed by the 
State ; but the purchase of political power by wealth is ex- 
change and no robbery. 

It may be objected that it would be impossible to assign any 
absolute standard for the value of a vote, '® and that, being 
arbitrary, the value it would be altered to suit the probable in- 
terests of the party in power.* But there is only one particular 
value which can maintain the balance of power giving the most’ 
productive results, and the difficulty in maintaining control of 
the revenue must vary inversely with the amount of revenue 
collected. Hence, the tendency must be for the vote to remain 
at that value which will give the most productive results, or 
will benefit the State to the greatest degree. Thus the criteri- 
on of the proper value of the vote is to be found from the 
comparison of the revenues resulting from its different values ; 
- being the most suitable value which effects the maximum 
sale. : : 





SECTION XIII. 


The Constitutional Law that should be observed in all variations 
in the value of the Vote. 


A political party which, after varying the value of the vote 
from the most productive price to that which best suited its. 
own interests, attempted to make good the resulting deficit in. 
the revenues by class taxation, would be at once confronted 
with all the difficulties which it is the object of the sale of 





“ If not taken as the expense incurred by the State. in supporting one 
adult at the minimum standard of living. : i 9 
* Vide note }%a, 
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power to minimise. Hence, were political power made pur. 
chasable, the. one condition to be observed by all parties, the 
one constitutional law not to be neglected, is that, if recourse 
must be had to direct taxation, it should take the-form of a 
percentage appropriation of the incomes of every class, the 
poorest not excepted.'6* The irritation then ensuing from 
the uncompensated annexation of wealth will conduce to the 
anticipatory sacrifice of an equal sum for which some equi- 
valent is obtainable. 





SECTION XIV. 


Whether the receipt of relief from the State should debar 
absolutely from political rights. 


It was shown at the beginning of this argument that the 
elective franchise of personal voting should be extended to 
all citizens, independent of sex, who do not receive support 
from the State. It would be convenient to make the receipt 
of support from the State debar absolutely from electoral 
rights, even though the recipient. were, under Government 
supervision, to some extent productive. At the same time, 
a certain standard of living having been fixed as the irredu- 
cible minimum for all citizens, it would be possible to organize 
a system of State relief by payments made for the surrender 
of proportional political power; it being left to the discre- 
tion of the local authorities how far this relief should be 
expended at the liberty of the individual. Thus, imagine that 
the value of the unit of political power were 450, sub-divided, 
in order to obviate the difficulty of dealing with fractions, into 
fifty votes, of £1 each; a completely self-supporting citizen 
being consequently. empowered to cast 50 such votes in any 
election without payment. Then to others, requiring the assist- 
ance of the State to maintain the minimum standard of living, 
would be issued £20, £30, £40, on the surrender of .20, 30, 40 
votes ; and to those whose labour was organized by the State, 
would be credited 20, 30, 40 votes according as the value of 
their production approached £20, £30, £40. This is sup- 
posing that the value of the vote equals the cost of the 
minimum standard of living. If it is any other value, the 
voting power to which a partially self-supporting citizen would 
be entitled is simply the ratio of the value of his production 
to the value of the vote, and payments made for the surrender 





16, In the initial introduction of the scheme this principle could be 
{ulfiiled by the deduction of payments made by individuals in- their pur- 
chase of voting power from the income-tax recoverable from them; a 
small fee being demanded for the declaration of exemption, ih order to 
cover the expenses of regi:teation. . 
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of voting power would be the fraction of the value’ of the 
vote equal to the fraction of unit voting power surrendered 
up to the value of the minimum standard of living. This 
inevitably leads to the conclusion that either receipt of relief 
from the State should entirely disqualify from voting-rights, 
or the value of the vote and the cost of the minimum 
standard of living should be thesame. Fur, suppose the former: 
to be £120, the latter £20. Then the surrender of one-sixth of 
a vote would entitle a citizen to a grant of £20 from the State ; 
that is, a citizen wholly supported by the State at the mini- 
mum standard of living, and, therefore, an unproductive en- 
cumbrance, and unentitled, zpso facto, to have any voice in 
the disposal of the revenues, would yet retain five-sixths of the 
unit-voting-power. 





SECTION XV. 


The Selection of Representatives. Proposals for the Sale of 
Power are within the sphere of practical politics. 


As has been previously observed, there are two ways—and. 
only two ways—in which an individual can benefit the State 
firstly, by creating wealth and surrendering it to the common 
good ; secondly, by performing meritorious work in the State 
service. The system of government’ should, therefore, be de- 
signed to encourage to both these ends; but until power is 
made purchasable in modern States, the first and most im- 
portant means of stimulating the national prospefity will 
remain entirely neglected. And, while there is nothing in the 
method of representative government to secure the perform- 
ance of the work of legislation by citizens the best fitted for 
it, the sale of power would, on the other hand, tend to intro- 
duce into the national councils men endowed with the special 
productive genius so necessary to the best advancement of 
the community. For'™ the possession of wealth is the only 
certain measure of the talent that creates it, and it is the 
average productive talent of a nation that determines its com- 
parative prosperity, Hence, arguments against the sale of: 
power based on the supposed deterioration of legislative capa- 
city that would result can be seen to be eminently fallacious, 

Asa final and important commentary on this part of the. 
subject, it has to be observed that direct antagonism between 
the plutocracy and democracy of a nation, as such, can occur: 
only concerning the incidence of taxation ; and, as it is a con- 
tradiction in terms to assert that the wealthier electors might» 
attempt to purchase a majority in order wholly to escape: 
their contributions to the State, the only danger liable'to be 





“ Apart trom inherited wealth. 
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incurred under the exchange of wealth for power disappears 
when the condition is observed that there shall be no dimi- 
nution in the national revenue, whatever minority may attain 
to power. Once immunity from this danger has been secured 
the influence of wealth in the political arena’ must be to 
bring a more highly educated opinion, on the average, to bear 
on the discussion of internal affairs and the modelling of 
legislation ; a result which could be productive of nothing 
but unmixed good and progressive national development. 


Proposed reform ts within the sphere of practical politics. 


The modifications of modern electoral systems herein pro- 
posed have, as a motive power sufficient to bring them within 
the sphere of practical politics, the augmentation of revenue 
that would certainly result from the sale of power ; the disposal 
of its expenditure being, of course, with the party supporting 
the new policy, who would consequently be in a more favour- 
able position t6 carry out their programmes of reform than 
their opponents, ‘since forced contributions to the State could 


be levied to the same extent by either side. 





SECTION XVI. 


Machinery required for the establishment of the proposed 
system. 


The machinery required for the registration of purchased 
votes need be neither complicated nor expensive—a local office 
in each municipal district, and a céntral account office in 
which all local registers would be checked, and the receipts 
shown by them adjusted for submission to the treasury, would 
suffice. The number of votes sold in a. particular district 
would necessarily be checked, asa total, by the payments 
made to the central office, while security against the sub- 
stitution and wrongful cancellation or suppression of indivi- 
dual votes and payments, could be attained by the issue to 
the purchaser of pefsonal’ non-negotiable voting order-forms, 
with a separate acknowledgment to the effect that the con- 
tribution paid in, had been placed to the credit of a particular 
nominator. Notices of the receipt of payment would also be 
sent both to the iatter and to the central office. 

On the occurrence of an election, municipal or provincial, 
a voting order-form would, on presentation, be compared with 
the register, stamped, and returned with its proper equivalent 
of ordinary vote-forms, which would then be cast by ballot 
in the ordinary manner. 

Voting order-forms, being thus non-negotiable, non-transfer- 
able and assignable to a small particular district of issue, should 
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be completely safeguarded from any political tampering at the 
same time. Frauds in the local or central offices would be 
detected through the acknowledgment of payment forwarded by 
the purchaser to his nominator, The issue of unpaid for voting 
order-forms need not be feared, since detection would be inevit- 
able on the analysis of the issue of votes, and their comparison 
with actual receipts, or vice versa, and, therefore, all that is re- 
quired would be a penalty sufficiently heavy to deter from 
such corrupt practices and to secure the purity of the registra- 
tion staff. 





Appendix A. 


Problems of the sale of power can best be studied by aid of 
the ‘curve of wealth.’ This is constructed by setting off, on a 
horizontal line, equal distances, at any scale, to represent equal 
numbers of the electorate, and by drawing vertical ordinates at 
successive points along this line ; the length of an ordinate at 
any point being proportional to the total yearly income drawn 
by the individual who is in the order of wealth corresponding 
to the position of that point in the horizontal abscissa. The 
locus of the ends of the ordinates remote from the horizontal 
axis is the ‘curve of wealth.’ 

For example, to illustrate graphically the conditions of the 
hypothetical community the statistics of which were given for 
the solution of the equation of equilibrium, at any scale set 
off 14 equal parts along the abscissa O X, taking each part to 
represent the number 500,000, and draw the line O Y perpen- 
dicular to O X, to represent at any scale the greatest income 
drawn by any individual in the community. Complete the 
curve between Y and X’ in accordance with the distribution of 
wealth in the electorate. The line O’ X’ is to be drawn that 
height above O X corresponding to the expense incurred by 
the State in wholly supporting one adult. 

Then, it is clear, the area Y O’ X’ Y will represent the total 
income of the electorate above the value of their maintenance 
at the minimum standard of living. And. by hypothesis, in the 
example given, since O’==500,000, the ordinate I A represents 
the dividing line between the plutocracy and democracy, or 
the line of average wealth, and its length must be such that 
the rectangle Z O’ X’ V Z=the area Y O’ X’ Y; and, by reference 
to the data assumed in the equation of equilibrium, it will be 
seen that the area Y’ O’ I A Y’ should be a little larger than 
the area A I X’ A, the total income of the plutocracy and 
democracy being, respectively, 400 and 390 millions per annum. 

At A the value of the vote was either £8, or £20, according 
to the assumed expenditure on the purchase of political power, 
At C, the centre point of the abscissa, its value is infinite, since 
VOL, CII. ] 3 22 
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only that value can there give a political balance between the 
sections of the electorate on either side. This means that the 
vote is not purchasable at C, or that C is the point of the exist- 
ing political equilibrium. At M, any point between I and C, 
the vertical ordinate will define a different minority; and the 
value of the vote for that minority can be ascertained by 
measuring the areas Y’O’ M R, and R M X’ R, and the lengths 
of the lines O' M and M X’. For, a certain yearly minimum 
expenditure being considered sufficient by the State for the 
healthy maintenance of every citizen, all the excess wealth of 
individuals above this sum must be assumed to be possibly 
available for the purchase of power, and, therefore, if + stands 
fcr the value of the vote to give equilibrium at any point M, 
O M+area Y’'O’MR 





Xx 
=M X’+area RM X’. 
x 
Whence x is deducible, 


The assumption made in the Equation of Equilibrium, that 
the plutocracy and democracy should be calculated to spend 
only ,!, and 35, respectively, of their total income in the pur- 
chase of power is thus seen to be arbitrary, and either their 
whole surplus income above the minimum standard of living 
should be considered available, or the same fractional part of 
it for either class, as they cannot be distinguished by any hard- 
and-fast definition, In fact, it is apparent that a plutocracy 
may vary in number from one to one less than half the total 
number of the electorate. 

If the position of the ordinate SB is such that the area 
Y O’S B Y=area B S X' B, all values of + between S and C 
are real, but between the ordinates S B and O Y imaginary, 
because both the area Y'O S B Y’ becomes less than B S X' B, 
and the line O S less than S—14, so that no balance is possible, 
It follows, therefore, that different minorities can be put in 
a position of possible equality in voting power with the majority 
by varying the value of the vote between O and oo. For, as 
the point of equilibrium approaches S, the value of the vote 
must be constantly diminished, in order that the excess wealth 
to the left of the point of division may balance the excess 
personal votes to the right, and at S, where the wealth-areas 
on either side are equal, its value must be zero. And what- 
ever the value of the vote may be, a majority of seats in the 
Representative Chamber could never be obtained by a minority 
smaller than the number represented by the distance O’ S. _ 

If the value of the vote is to be found from the condition 
that there shall be no diminution in the national revenue what- 
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ever minority may attain to power, find that area Y’O’ M R 
which represents the revenue raised by direct taxation. Then 
if « be the value of the vote :— 

Yy’O = RY’ oO’ M=M X’ 





Whence ~ can be found. 

Here there are two safeguards increasing the extent of the 
minority ; first, that the whole area Y’O M R Y’ would not be 
spent on the purchase of power ; secondly, that, by hypothesis, 
no account can be taken of the vote purchasing power of the 
area R M X’ RR. 

It will be observed that in these equations the electorate is 
defined between the ordinates at O and X; to the right of X 
State-relief must be afforded to all in a greater or less degree. 
[f a proper minimum standard of living is maintained, the 
restriction of the electorate to those whose income exceeds it 
is justifiable. Hence, in proportion as a higher minimum 
standard of living is maintained, the more limited should be- 
come the electorate, a result which would necessarily stimulate 
production, since the desire of all must be to qualify for the 
right of unit-voting-power. If it is considered inexpedient to 
disfranchise citizens on this account, the value of the vote should 
be so regulated as to move the political centre of gravity to 
that point where it would be if the voting-strength of citizens 
whose income is below the average were neglected. This point 
of equilibrium should be that which gives the most productive 
results under the observance of the law that, if revenue must be 
raised by direct taxation, the incomes of all should be taxed 
in the same proportion. 





Appendix B. 


Let it be supposed that, on a motion for the discussion of 
some question of Home policy, the House resolves itself into 
five distinct groups, A, B, C, D, E, formed both of elected and 
nominated members, in number respectively 400, 300, 100, 50 
and 10; the total of these groups thus being 860. After each 
group had selected its‘leader, their numbers would be noted 
successively by some scrutinising authority, who, on the com- 
pletion of the interval allowed for the resolution and attendance 
of the different groups, would distribute the seating capacity 
of the House in group proportion. Thus, if there were 670 
seats available in the House, to group A would be allotted 
fog X%070, or 311 seats, to B, 2 of this, or 233 seats, and so for 
C, D, and E, 78, 39 and 8 seats respectively. Odd seats might 
be distributed singly in the succession of numerical majorities ; 


the odd seat here thus going to group A, 
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The distribution of the seats among the members of'each 
group would be at the discretion of the group leader, and the 
discussion of the Bill would then proceed in a House thus 


constituted. 


L. H. CLoskg. 

















ArT. VIL—DEUSSEN’S VEDANTA. 


INTRODUCTION. 
(Continued from No. 203, January 1896.) 








III.—WHO IS CALLED TO THE STUDY OF THE 
VEDANTA ? 





1. THE INDISPENSABLE CONDITION. 


HE question, who is admitted to the Vedanta’s knowledge 
of salvation that sets free, and who is excluded from it, 
is discussed in an episode of the first Adhyaya of the Brahma- 
sitras with great fulness (p. 280-323), and the result is, that all 
those who are reborn (dvija) through the Sacrament of the 
Upanuyana (the initiation by a teacher, on the solemn investi- 
ture with the sacred thread), thus, if they fulfil this condition, 
all Brahmanas, Kshattriyas and Vaishyas, and further also the 
gods and (departed, Rshis are called to the science ; that, on 
the contrary, the Shddras (belonging to the fourth, non-Aryan, 
caste) are excluded from it. 


2. EXCLUSION OF THE SHUDRAS. 


At first it must appear strange that, according to the principle 
of the Vedanta, the Shfdras are shut out from the path of sal- 
vation. Of course birth in a particular caste is not a matter of 
chance, but the necessary consequence of conduct and works 
in a former existence ; but, as the Vedanta makes no difference 
between the three higher castes, it was also mcumbent on it 
as a consistent following out of its views (first adopted from 
Buddhism), to admit the Shfiidra too; for he also has a soul, 
he also is Brahman, and there is no conceivable reason why 
he also should not become conscious of this, and thus partake 
of the knowledge that makes free, especially as it is recog- 
nised that he is in need of it (p. 315,11, 317, 3), and further the 
authorisation of the Shadra’s right to knowledge made by the 
objector (p. 315, 11) is not contested in its worldly aspect 
(p. 317, 4), as also his right, admitted by the Smrti, to partake 
in the hearing of the /tthdsas and Purénas (the epic and mytho- 
logical poems) is not denied (p, 322, 14). 

But the same accommodation to national prejudices which 
determines the philosophers of the Vedanta to derive all their 
knowledge, even by the most tortuous process, from the Veda, 
makes it also impossible for them to admit the Shidra ; for, 
as a condition precedent to the investigation of the Vedanta, 
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is a study of the Veda and a knowledge of its contents 
(p 316, 9%, for this again, the Ufanayana (initiation by a 
teacher), to which the Shdidra cannot attain (p. 317, 2, 320, 6), 
as the law (Smrit:) further forbids the reading aloud of the 
Veda, even In the presence of a Shddra (p. 322, 206). 

With this is bound up the discussion of certain cases occurring 
in the Veda itself, where teaching is apparently imparted to a 
Shddra, or man of doubtful caste. 

The first is concerned with the Samvarga-vidyd, a theory 
(reminding one of Anaximenes) of Vdyu (wind) and Prdna 
(breath) as “ Samvargéh”’ (collectivities), on the one hand, of 
the elements, on the other, of the life-organs, which (Chh&nd. 
4, 1-3) Raikva imparts to Janashruti, even after he has previous- 
ly called him a Shddra. 3? 

Concerning this, Shankara reminds us briefly that a single 
case does not make a rule (p. 317, 9), and that what was 
right in the ease of the Samvarga-vidya need not therefore 
be transferred to all other things (p. 318,1); also both 
Shatra and scholion (315, 6 318, 10, affirm that “Shddra” 
in the foregoing case is not to be taken in its traditional sense 
(radhartha:, but in its etymological sense (avayavdrtha) ; 





*’ The wording of this legend, which shows in very drastic fashion that the 
knower of Brahman, be he everso wretched, stands higher than the richest and best 
who does not know it, is as follows (Chhand. 4, 1-2): “ Janashruti, the descend- 
“ant [of JAnashruti] was a faithful dispenser, giving much, cooking much. He had 
‘“‘rest-houses built on all sides, that men from all parts might eat with him. Once 
“geese [or flamingoes] flew past in the night. Then spoke one goose to the other : 
“ Ha there f dim-eyes, dim-eyes [seest thou not] the shining of Janashruti the 
“descendant is extended like the heaven ; approach it not, burn not thyself.” To 
‘‘ her the other said : ‘ Whois he of whom thou speakest, as though he were RAikva 
“of the car!’ ‘ What is this—with Raikva of the car?’ ‘ As [at dice} to him 
“who has won with the krta throw [the highest] [or perhaps z772#dya from v7, cf. 
“ Rev. I, 92, 10 viyah]} the lower throws are also counted with it, so to him [K4ikva} 
«comes home all the good the creatures do ; and he who knows what he knows, 
‘for him also is this true.’ This JAnashruti the descendant over-heard. As soon 
«as he rose, he spoke to his steward [who praised him in the way the Véitdlikas 
‘}were afterwards wont to}: ‘ Thou speakest [of me] as if I were RAikva of the 
‘car. ‘ What is this—with RAikva of the car?’ ‘As to him who has won with 
«the krta throw, the lower throws are also counted, so to him comes home all the 
«good the creatures do ; and he who knows what he knows, for him also is this 
“true.” Then went the steward forth to seek him. He came back and said 
« *E have not found him.’ He [J&nashruti] spoke to him: ‘Go seek him where 
“a Brdhmana (pregnant, as Brh. 3, 5, 1. 3, 8, 10] is to be sought [in solitude, 
“in the forest, on a sandbank, in the river, in aremote place,—as the scholiast ex- 
“ plains].’ There sat one under his car, scratching his scabs. ‘To him he made 
‘‘obeisance saying : ‘ Art thou, worshipful one, RAikva of the car?’ ‘ I am verily 
‘he,’ he answered. The steward returned and said: ‘Ihave found him.’ Then 
‘took JAnashruti the descendant six hundred cows, a golden necklace, and a 
‘“waggon with mules, went to him and said : ‘ RAikwa ! here are six hundred 
“ cows, here is a golden necklace, here is a waggon with mules, teach me, worship- 
“ful one, concerning the Godhead whom thou worshipest.’ To him answered 
“the other: ‘Ha, ha! for a trinket anda yoke, thou Shidra! keep them for 
‘thyself, with thy cows.’ Then took JAnashruti the descendant again a thousand 
“cows, a golden necklace, a waggon with mules and his daughter ; he took them, 
‘and went to him and said: ‘ R&ikva f here are a thousand cows, here is a golden 
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namely because Janashruti, from sorrow (shu-chd) at the 
humiliating speech of the goose, had run to RAikva (du-drd-va) 
for this reason this Rshi, who, through supernatural knowledge, 
became aware of what happened, and wished to make this 
evident, called him “ shu-dra’’(!) A subsequent (p. 319-20) 
direct proof that Janashruti was a Kshattriya, must be stamped 
as utterly inadequate, so far as it seeks by all kinds of artifices to 
make it probable that the Abhipratarin mentioned in the Sam- 
vargavidya (Chhand. 4, 3, § was a Kshattriya,—and therefore 
also Janashruti, because he is mentioned in the same Vidya (1) 
Rather is it to be believed, as Shankara brings out at this point, 
that Janashruti must have beena Kshattriya because he had a 
steward (Kshatiar) p. 320, 2;—however this may be, the 
whole zealously prosecuted investigation only proves for us 
that, for the time of Shankara and also for that of Badardyana, 
it was by no means held to be self-evident that a man of 
princely wealth and pomp like Janashruti, could not have been 
a Shadra, which is interesting from the point of view of the 
history of culture. 

A further case is that of the boy Satyak4ma, to whom his 
mother JabalA declares she cannot tell him from what 
family (gotram) he comes, because in her youth she had had 
to do with too many; with childlike naiveté, SAtyakama (whose 
name, as M. Miiller fittingly observes, means AahyOys) repeats 
this to the teacher who asks him concerning his family ; the 
teacher finds that only a Brahman can be so sincere, and 
imparts the knowledge to him as such.$& 


“necklace, here is a waggon with mules, here is a wife, here also is the village in 
“ which thou sittest ;—teach me, worshipful one!’ Then raised he her face [sunk 
‘in shame] up and said: ‘ He has taken these [cows] ; through this face alone, 
‘“‘ Shfidra, hast thou made me Speak.’- Those are the [villages} called RAikvaparna, 
“in the country of the MahAvrshas where he dwelt for him [at his inducement} 
“and he spoke to him.” 

Then foliows, in the mouth of Raikva the Samvargavidyd, which has, howeve:, 
not the shghtest connection with the foregoing narrative, so that one could substiiute 
for it, quite as suitably, almost any other extract from the Upanighads, Also the 
systematising at the beginning, the legend of Kapeya, and Abhepratérin in the 
middle, with its Trishtubh verses, and the promise “ ya evam veda” at the con: 
clusion, go to show that here, as so often in the Upanishads, we have to do with 
two quite independent passages, which were originally ranged together, only, per- 
haps, because the krta throw occurs in both, carelessly united by a later editor, and 
in later times (cf. by Shankara, p. 1006, 7) expressly maintained to be connected 
with each other. 


88 Chhdndogya-Upanishad 4, 4: “ Satyakama, the son of Jabala, said to his mc¢ 
ther: ** ‘Worshipful one, I would enter as a Brahman student ; tell me of what fami- 
“ly Lam.’ She saidto him: ‘ This I know not, my boy, of what family thou art ; 
‘‘in my youth I went about much as a maid ; there I got thee ; I myself know not of 
“ what family thou art ; my name is Jabala, andthy name is Satyakéma ;so call I 
“ thee [instead of after the father] SAtyakAma, son of Jabala.’ Then went he to H4ri- 
‘ drumata the Gautama, and said: “1 would enter to thee, worshipiul one, a9 
*‘ BrahmachAria, deign to accept me, worshipful one!’ He said tohim: ‘ From 
‘‘what family art thou, dear? ’—He said: ‘ That I know not, oh master, from 
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ei 


In this history Badarayana (p. 321,5) and Shankara (p. 321,6) 
find a confirmation of the rule excluding the Shddra, because 
SatyakAma is admitted only “ after it is decided that he can. 
not be Shadra because hespoke the truth ” (! —Seiwa-vachanena 
Shidratra-abhdve nirddhdrite,—but we might rather conclude 
from it that in ancient times thought was freer, and that there 
was a willingness to let the question of Brahmanhood by birth 
alone, where a Brahmanhood of heart and mind existed. 9 

However this may be, for our authors, the Shadra, so long as 
he has not been raised along the path of transmigration to a 
higher caste,*’ remains entirely excluded from all share in the 
teaching of salvation. On the other hand the boundary of ad- 
mission, which is so ungenerously narrowed below, is very gene- 
rously widened above, so that not only allmen of the three 
Aryan castes, but also the Gods, besides the departed Rshis, are 
called to the study of the freedom-bringing Brahmavidyé. 





3. ADMISSION OF THE GODS; THEIR ROLE IN THE 
VEDANTA SYSTEM. 


One would err if one held the being of the Gods (deva, 
devatd) to be incompatible with the strict monistic teaching of 
our system of Brahman as the Lord (éshvara) the omnipresent 
(sarvagata), the one without a second (ekam eva advitiyam). 
Far rather, they are as real as the rest of the world : the 
apparent existence which the latter has, they also have, and 
the Gods of the Indian popular belief (whose retention was 
besides already enjoined by the recognition of the Karma- 
kénda and the Karma-mimdnsé cf. above p. [21 ff.]), are as little 
denied by the Vedanta as the Gods of Greece were by Plato or 
Epicurus, even if as, in the latter case, they play no particular 











**what family I am, lasked my mother, and she answered me: ‘£ im my youth 
* IT went about much as a maid ; there I got thee ; I my-eif know not of what family 
‘‘theu art; my name is Jaba a, and thy name is SAtyakhama’ so am I called 
** SAtyakAma, the son of Jaba.4, oh master, ’—/ie said to him: ‘ only a Brahman 
“ can speak so frankly ; bring the fuel, dear [that is necessary to the ceremony], 
* ] will take thee because thou hast not ceparted from the truth.’ ” 

In the continuati.n (Chhand. 4. 5 9) SAatyakama is at the cowsheds, first taught 
concerning the four-fold feet of Krahmans (4 divisions of heaven, 4 parts of.the worlds, 
4 sources of light, 4 organs of life), in order, by the bull, the fire, the goose and the 
diver, until he also receives from the teacher the teaching which “ brings furthest.” 
In the following extract (Chi and. 4 10, 15) S&tyakama isin his tarn teacher of 
Upakosola, in whose case the supernatural teachings (like the iniracles of Elija 
in the case of Eli ha) are repeated. 


*® Cf. for this especially the Upan‘shad translated in Anquetil DMuperron II, 372- 
377 under thename ef “ Zschhakli” (according to Stenzler’s view = ChhAgaleya) 
aid Weber's analysis of it, Ind. Stud. 1X, 42-46. 

4° Chhdnd. §, 10, 7 ; Apastamba-dharmastira 2, 5, 11, 103; Manu 10, 65, In 
our work this one hope for the so severely dismissed Shfidra is, peculiarly enough, 
nowhere directly declared ; smplici#ly it is contained in the so much used passage, 
Chhand. 5, 10, 7, as also in the Smrti passage, Bhag. g. 6,45 quoted (p. 1045.7). 
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role, and their casually appearing representations cannot very 
well be made to agree. 

In general the Gods, at whose head Indra is, as a.rule, men- 
tioned,*' are, for our authors, still what they were in the Rqveda, 
personifications of natural forces and natural appearances ; and 
an attempt to dissolve them in the corresponding natural 
elements*? is set off in the following way (p. 309, +f “ The 
“names of the Gods, like Aditya and so forth, even if they refer 
‘ to light and the rest, require, according to the scripture, the ac- 
“ ceptance of corresponding spiritual beings gifted with dishvarya 
‘(masterful power) [the elements] ; for they are thus used in 
“ the Mantras and Brahmanas ; and the Gods have. in virtue of 
“ their dishvarya, the power of remaining as the Self ae of 
‘light and the rest, or, according to their pleasure, of taking 
‘ this or that individuality (vigraha) , for the scripture says, in 
“explaining the Subbramanyd-formula [shadvinsh-br, 1, 1] : 
“* Oram of Medédtithi’—that is as ram he {Indra, as Shan- 
‘kara adds] once stole Meddtithi, the branch of. Kénva; and, 
asthe Smrti relates [Mahabh. 1, 4397], who, Aditya, as a man 
‘‘ visited Kunti ; also the earth and the rest have, according to 
“the scriptures, spiritual. overseers, for it is said [Shatap. 
“ Br. 6.1, 3, 2.4 ]‘ the earth said’—‘ the waters said’ ; and, 
“even if the natural elements, as the light, in the sun, and so 
“on, are without spirit, still they have. according to the teach- 
‘ings in the Mantras and Brahmanas, God-like beings as their 
“ spiritual overseers.” 

As such “ overseers’ and “ disposers,’ the Gods do duty 
especially in the life-organs (p. 186. 6 : devald-dimd indriyasya 
adhishthétd, p.728,9: Karandndm niyantrishu devatsu), in which 
they enter according to Ait. 1, 2,4, Agnias speech, Vdéya as 
breath. Aditya as eye, and so on (p. 423 14); for, even if the 
organs in themselves are capable (shakia) of doing their own 
work, yet only like a cart, which still must be drawn by an ox 





*1 Indra-ddayah p. 281, 8, 9. 282, 5, 7 287, 4, etc. From quite a different circle of 
representations c-me the quite spmadically occurring Aisanyagarbhddaya. tshvarah, 
who at the disappearance of the world do not disappear like the other Gods and 
beings, but, as it seems, only pass the time in sleep, and at the new appearance of 
the world, help the éshvara ; p. 300, 3.4.9 301, 1. 3030; cf. Hisanyagarbha as 
prathamaja p. 339, 3,a8 Adyaksha in the lower world of Brahma p 1121, 13; 
mahinas Hatranyaearbhi buddhth p. 343, 3 3 sarva-karana dimani Hiranyagarbhe 
brahmaloka nivdsini p. 247,6 ; samashti-vyashti-rupena Hdiranyagarbhena prandt- 
mand 724, 8 ; and the (rdja) — Vdivasvata-ddaya’ tshvaréh p. 397, é. 

42 (P, 307, 4). * The disk of light dwelling in the heaven, which lightens the 
“ world, mightily dividing day and night, to this [and the other natural appearances 
‘* corresponding] apply the words of the scriptures which speak of Gods as Aditya 
*‘ [the sun-god] and the like, asthe ordinary use of the word, as also the consistent 
‘sense of the scriptures shows ; and it is not fitting to ascribe to the light-disk 
‘* mdividuality (vigraka) with a heart and the rest, spirituality and needs and the 
‘like, as it is clear that, like the earth and the rest, they are without spirit (chetan@). 
** This holds good also for Agni[ Fire and God of Sve} nd the others. 
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(p. 727, 1); yet the Gods do not therefore take part in the 
enjOyment [and suffering] which is the share of the individual 
soul only in the body (p_ 727, 13 ;—the Gods are only bhoga- 
upa-Karana-bhita, the soul alone is bhoktar, enjoyer, p. 379, 4) 
Italone is stained by good and bad, affected by pleasure and 
Pain (p. 728, 3), while the Gods are free from evil (p. 728, 6) ; as 
also at death they do not wander forth with the life organs and 
the soul, but withdraw their assisting power (p. 745, 8). on the 
one hand, in order to hold intercourse with the departed (pass- 
ing Over) on the moon (p. 750, 5), on the other, to point the 
way through the different heavenly regions, to the soul enter- 
ing into Brahman (p. 1117, 11). 

Further, the Gods dwell in the highest region of sovereignty 
(parasuim Aishvarye pade p. 728, 4), but all the Aishvarya 
is dependent on the Parameshwara (p. 217, 7), the “highest 
lord,’ that is Brahman: this is the Azman (the self), 
as in everything else, so also in the Gods (Aimd devdndm 
Chhand. 4, 3,7); it is the Antarydmin (inner ruler), which, 
according to Brh. 3, 7. inwardly rules all beings, all organs, 
and so also all Gods without their being conscious of it them- 
selves, being for that reason, in this sense, different from 
their empiric self (devatdiman) p. 196, 3). The /shvara (Lord), 
as Brahman is called by preference in these exoteric discussions, 
is further the power that moulds Gods, men and beasts, at the 
same time guided accurately by the merit and guilt of the soul 
in a previous existence (p 492 12), and in accordance with this, 
has destined animals to unending suffering, men to a middle 
condition, and the Gods to “ unending enjoyment ” (p. 491, 
6). But this “ unending enjoyment,’ like everything outside 
Brahman, comes at last to an end; the immortality of the 
Gods is a relative (Afekshika p. 326, 4. 241, 14) one and 
means only a long continued existence (p. 193, 12); they are also 
caught in Samsdra (the circle of transmigration), are mere pro- 
ducts (vikdra p. 195, 13. 280, 3) doomed to transitoriness and 
necessity ; for, as the scripture (Brh. 3, 4, 2) says: “ whatever 
is separated from that is subject tosorrow ” (p. 241, 15), for 
on this is found the calling of the Gods also to the knowledge 
that sets free, as we shall now consider more closely. 

It is next to be stated that the Gods are nowhere in the 
scriptures excluded from Brahmavidya (p. 281,1). They have, 
it is true, no part in the Upanayanam (initiation by a teacher), 
but they do not require this ; for the aim of this ceremony is 
merely admission to the study of the Veda, which is of itself 
open to the gods (svayam pratibhdta) (p. 281, 3). Further, there 
are even instances of gods and Rshis becoming Brahman 
pupils, like Indra with Prajapati (Chhand. 8, 7-12) and Bhrgu 
with Varuna (Taitt. 3, 1). In the Gods also in their hearts (ac- 
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cording to Kath 4, 12) dwells the Purusha (Brahman)“ a thumb’s 
breadth in height,” to the end of hnowledge,—naturally in the 
case of the gods, we are to understand the breadth of a God's 
thumb (p. 282, 1). | 

Further, however, the Gods are capable of liberation, 
because, according to the witness of the Mantras, Brahmanas, 
Itihasas, Puranas and popular belief, they possess individuality 
(vigrahavativam) (p. 280, 9), and are in need of it, because their 
power (vibhiit) belongs to the province of the transitory, and 
is, therefore, destined to pass away (p. 280, 7). 

But against these two decisions very difficult thoughts are 
now raised. First objection: The asserted individuality of the 
gods, says the opponent, is neither real nor possible. It is 
not real, because, although the gods are present when sacrifices 
are offered to them, they are not perceived (p. 282, 7), and it 
is not possible, because individuality cannot be in several 
places at the same time, but the gods can, since Indra, for 
instance, is often recipient of offerings in several places at 
the same time (p. 282, 8). 

To this it is to be rejoined: The gods are not seen at 
sacrifices, because they have the power to make themselves 
invisible (p 284. 5), and they can be in several places at the 
same time, because they are able to apportion their being 
(diman) in different forms (p. 284, 4) ; for if even the Yogin, 
according to the Smrti (Mahabharata 12, 11.062), can multiply 
his body a thousand-fold, in order to enjoy the things of sense 
in one form, and to undergo frightful mortifications in another 
(p. 283, 9), how much more the gods, who, according to one 
Vedic passage (Brh. 3,-9, 1),-are first counted as 303 and 3,003, 
then as 3,306, and then as only 33, with the explanation that 
the greater number indicates only their powers (mahimdnas), 
as the 33 are again reduced to one only, since the being of 
them all is Prdua, the Life (that is, here, Brahman) (p. 283). 

Second Objection: If the gods are, like ourselves, indivi- 
duals, they must also, like ourselves, be born and die ;#* now 
the Veda is eternal (in the spirit of the Creator, who “ breath- 
ed it out” as the Vedanta affirms, p. 48, 6 after Brh. 
2,4, 10), and the Veda‘ speaks of the gods. How is this 
possible if the gods are not also eternal (p. 285, 8) ? 

This objection forces the composer of the commentary, and, 





*S P 285, 7; a quite correct deduction, which is also not contested by Shankara, 
more, is in anvther place expressly stated by him (p. 598, 11 : yadd hi loke tyattd 
parichchhinuam vastu ghata-ddi, stad antavad drshtam) with a profound feeling 
that what is limited in space must be so in time also ; of which the sole exception, 
perhaps is matter (that is ) if its quantity in space is limited, (which we do not know), 
which, however, as such, is an abstraction without individual existence. Amon 
the Greeks this thought was expressed by Melissos, ap. Simplic. in Aristot. Phys, 


fol. 23 b: od yap ae efvas dvvatov, 6,7t wn Tay €oTe, 
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perhaps, even the composer of the Satras (cf. 1, 3, 30), toa 
very remarkable theory, which comes very close to Plato’s 
teaching as to ideas; and, as we have no ground at all for 
supposing that either side has borrowed from the other, bears 
witness to the fact that there is something tending towards 
Plato's teaching in the nature of things, and to lead to which 
the teaching of the Indian can be of help. 

Of course, he says, the individual Gods are transitory, and 
the word of the Veda, which speaks of them, is eternal ; but 
the words of the Veda, for instance, the word “ cow” occurring 
in the Veda, does not refer to individuals (to any separate 
cow), but “to the idea of the word, cow and the like” 
(shabda-artha p 286, 6), that is, to the species ; and in just the 
same way the word “ Indra” means, not an individual, but a 
determined position (sthdéna-vishesha), something like the word 
‘‘ General ;” whoever occupies the position, bears the name 
(p. 287, 5). , sige: 

Therefore we must make a difference in things between 
individuals (vyakii, p. 286, 7, and also p. 464, 5, literally: 
“appearance,” “manifestation ”’), which are transitory, and 
species (dkrti, that is “form,” “ «féos,”) which are eternal ; 
p. 286, 7: “For when the individuals, as cows and the like, 
come into existence, yet their species do not thereby come 
into existence; for in_ substances, qualities and activities 
come into being the individual appearances (vyaii), not the 
forms of the species (@frti), and only with the species, not 
with the individuals are the words [of the Veda] bound up, 
for with the latter, on account of the eternity ‘of the Veda], 
a binding up cannot be admitted. Therefore, when the 
individuals come into existence, the species, in words like 
cow and the like, are eternal ; therefore there is no contra- 
diction ; in just the same way there is no contradiction in the 
case of names [of the gods] like Vasu and the like, because 
the species of the gods are eternal, even when a coming into 
being is admitted for the individuals.” 

These eternal species of things, as they are stored up in the 
Veda as the enduring treasury of all wisdom and knowledge, 
are, however, for our author not mere forms (défrii, «‘éos), 
but the conception of them is transformed, exactly as in Plato 
(Soph. p. 247 D. ff.) into that of the efficient powers (shakti, 
évvayes), from which the universe, after its disappearance, 
ever comes forth anew; p. 303, 1: “This world in truth 
disappears, but in such fashion that its powers remain, and 
these powers are the root from which it comes forth anew ; 
for otherwise we would have an effect without a cause. Now 
it cannot be asserted that the powers [from which the world 
comes forth anew] are different in kind [from those from which 
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it formerly came forth]. Therefore it must be granted that, 
in spite of the constantly repeated interruption fof the 
course of the world] for the [newly] developing series of 
worlds, as the earth and its like, for the series of groups of 
living beings, gods, animals and men, and for the different 
conditions of castes, Ashramas, duties and rewards, there is 
in the beginningless Samsd4ra a necessary determination 
(niyatatvam), like the necessary determination in the cor- 
relation of the [five] sense-organs with the [five] elements : 
for also in the case of these, we cannot conceive of the 
possibility, for the existing creation, of a difference, as if 
there should be a sixth sense-organ and element.** While 
the tendency in all world-periods (Ka/pa) is similar and 
allows itself [in a new creation] to be guided according to 
the tendency in the former world-period, so at the creation 
of the creators |ishvardh cf. remark 41] differences of the 
same name and form appear, and in consequence of the 
likeness of name and form it happens that, evenif one holds 
toa return of the world by means of a collective evolution 
and a collective disappearance, yet the authority and so forth 
of the word of the Veda suffers no injury.” 

Thus the word of the Veda, with its whole complex of 
representations of the world and its relations, forms an eternal 
rule of guidance for the Creator, outlasting every disappearance 
of the world. The Creator ‘ remembers,’ while he shapes the 
worlds. the words of the Veda (p 297, 10), and thus the world 
comes into being with its constant forms (niyataékrti) as the 

ods and the rest, from the word of the Veda (p. 298, 2). 
Nese this coming forth of the gods and the rest from the 
Veda is not, like evolution from Brahman, to be taken in the 
sense of a causa materialis (upddéna-kéranam), but it means 
only “a coming forth of the individuals of things in conformity 
with the use of the word of scripture” (shabda-vyavahéra- 
yogya-artha-vyaki-nishpattih, p. 287, 9), which was there 
before the world, not only according to the witness of scripture 
and tradition (p. 288!, but also because it is the necessary 
antecedent supposition to the creation : for if one wishes to 
make anything, one must first call to mind the word that 
indicates it (p. 289, 3), and thus also before the creation the 
Vedic words were manifest in the spirit of the Creator, and, 
according to their measure, he shaped all things (p. 289, 5). 





** p.303, 7: Shashtha-indriya-vishaya ; inthe same way, as an example of 
impossibility p. 415, 1: J#ashkthasya iva indriya-arthasya. Of other scholastic 
examples, to indicate impossibility, there occur in our work : danah: dé putra (the 
son of an unfruitful woman) p. §70. 12 and shasha-vishanam (hare’s horn) p 564, 
1.4.8. 565. 7. cf. p. 332, 8 : sa prdchim apidisham prasthapitah prattichim apidisham 
pratishtheta (for *' for him a!l things are possible”) ; the same image as Xenoph. 


Memorab. 4, 2) 21. 
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But what are we to understand by “word” in this world- 
creating sense (p. 289,9) ?—Perhaps we might answer : the 
conceptions of words. But this answer the Indian cannot 
give, because he never reached a conscious separation of con- 
ception and concept. He answers briefly: By word he under- 
stands*> here SAhota ‘the bursting forth, the sudden coming to 
consciousness of the representation on hearing the letters of 
the word); and this conception leads toa discussion which is 
not without interest, and which, as a contribution to the 
Philosophy of Language, we shall translate as accurately as 


possible [in an appendix]. 





*S Who? is notsaid It is the opponent, but not Shankara, as Cowell asserts 
in Colebr. M. E.® p. 373 remark 1 ; what he brings forward is only the Pérva- 
paksha, not the Siddhdnta, which Upavarsha afterwards defends ; probably 
Shankara took the whole discussion from his commentary (cf. remark 17). 














IV. QUALIFICATIONS OF THOSE CALLED TO THE 
STUDY OF THE VEDANTA 


1. THE STUDY OF THE VEDA. 


An indispensable condition of our science, the impossibility 
of fulfilling which in the case of the Shidra, as we saw, 
(p. [63 ff.]) excluded him from the teaching of salvation, is the 
study of the Veda, and this requirement, or at least the appear- 
ance of it, seems to have been ever more exaggerated with 
the passage of time. Thus itis said in Saddnanda’s Vedén- 
tasdra, a later compendium of the Vedanta teaching, § 5: 
“ He who is called to the study must have regularly studied 
the Veda and the Vedangas (that is, the six subsidiary sciences 
of the Veda: sound, grammar, etymology, metre, ritual and 
astronomy, as they are already enumerated Mund. 1, 1, 5) so, 
that he may be able to understand the full sense of the Veda 
ex tempore (d4pdtatah),’—a requirement which, what with the 
extent of the Veda*® and the great difficulty of many Vedic 
texts, in the strict sense of the word no one except Brahman 
can have fulfilled, while men must have satisfied themselves, 
in the case of each hymn, with imprinting accurately on 
their memories, for instance, the metre, poet, deity and ritual 
purpose, and at the same time, perhaps, also understanding 
something of the sense.¢? Of such exaggerations we find no 
trace in Shankara :. he contents himself with simply indicating 
the study of the Veda and a knowledge of its contents as an 
indispensable condition (p. 24, 4. 316, 9); what he actually 
presupposes by this, is, overlooking the casual quotations of 
other Vedic texts (cf. p. 34), hardly more than an accurate 
knowledge of the eleven older, or, as we might almost say, of 
the genuine Upanishads (Aitareya and Kéushitaki ; Chhén- 
dogya and Kena, Taittiriya, Kadthaka, Shvetéshvatara and 
Brhadéranyaka besides /shé ; Mundaka and Prashna), with 
quotations from which -he everywhere very liberally sur- 
rounds himself; generally quoting only the opening words 
with the “ and the rest” which is unfortunately so common in 
Indian texts, and which sometimes slips from him even where 
there is nothing more to follow (cf. p. 269, 4), and greatly 
injures the precision of presentation. As we cannot in general 








*6 There is no question of a limitation to one’s own shdkhd (cf. p. 979, 4 : samasta- 
veda-artha vijtdnuavatah), and one would also not include all the Upanishad 
texts presupposed by the Ved4nta. 

*7 Cf. Colebrooke,- Misc. Ess. p. 20, and in our work the quotation from the 
Arsheya-brdhmana p. 3 : “ For whoever employs a hymn for pee: D rer or study with- 
out knowing the Rshi, Metre; Gedhead, and ritual use of it, knocks against the 
trunk of a tree, or falls into a pit.” 
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assume in our readers such an acquaintance with the Upanishad 
texts as the Indian could in his, we shall interweave in our 
presentation an anthology embracing a series of the most 
beautiful and important passages of the Upanishads, even if we 
do not select them according to a standard of our own, but in 
accordance with the texts of the scriptures employed by Badar- 
ayana and Shankara.*8 





#s The mest important part of what has already been done for the Upanishads, 
excepting editions of texts (Sy Roer, Weber, Cowell, Poley and others) is as 
follows : Anquetil Duperron, Oufnes'hat, Argentorati :801t-1802, a Latin transla- 
tion of 50 Upanishads from the Persian in which Sultan Daraschakoh, 1656 A.D., 
had had them translated, contains : Vl. I.,p. 1§ TZschehandouk, 98 Brehdaranj, 
294 Mitri, 375 Mandek, 395 LEtschavasieh, 400 Sard; Vol. Il. p. 1 Narain, § 
Tadiw, 12 Athrbsar,27 Hensnad, 35 Sarbsar, 68 Kok’henk, 94 Sataster, 128 Porsch, 
152 Dehian cand, :57 Maha oupnek’hat, 162 Atma pra boudeh, 165 Kéoul, 171 
Schat roudrt, 197 Djog Sank’ha, 200 Dyogtat, 204 Schtww Sankalp, 207 Abrat 
(athrb) Sak’ha, 213 Atma, 217 Brahm Vadia, 221 Anbyat Vandeh, 229 Tia 
Bandeh, 232 Karbheh, 241 Djabal, 249 Maha Narain, 266 Mandouk, 271 Pankl, 
274 Tschehourka, 279 Pramhens, 286 Arank 291 Kin, 299 Kionni, 328 Anaubli, 
338 Bharkbi:, 346 Bark heh soukt, 351 Djounka, 355 A/rat lankoul, 358 Anbrianad, 
366 Baschkl, 372 Vschakli, 378 Tark, 380 Tark, 380 Avsk’hi, 387 Pranow 403 
Schavauk, 412 Nersing heh atma ; for the corresponding Sanskrit names see below. 
A German translation of this translation of a translation has, aslhear, recently 
appeared. Rammohun Roy, Translation of several principal books, passages and 
texts of the Veds, ed II.. London 1832 {contains Mundaka, Kena, Kathaka, Lshé) 
—Colebrooke, Misc. Ess.1 I, p. 47-54 62-71. 76 79. 83-88. 91-98 110-113. F. W. 
Windischmann, Sancara, Bonnae 1833, p. 49-186. The same in his father’s “ Philo- 
sophie im Fortgange der Weltgeschichte,” Bonn. 1832-34, p. 1388- 0. 1448 49 
1§40-1585-91. 1595-98. 1613-23. 1655-60. 1673-76. 1689 .719. 1737-40. Poley, 
Kathaka Oupanichat (besides Mundaka) translated iato French, Paris 1837.— 
Roer, the TZéittiriya, Aitareya, Shvet-dshvatara, Kena, fshé, Katha, Prashna, 
Mundaka and Mdndikya Upanishads, translated, Bibl, Ind., Calcutta 1853.— 
The same, the Prhadaranyaka, Up., transl. Calc, 18,6.—Rajendralala Mitra, the 
Chhandogya Up., transl. Calc. 1862.—Cowell, the Kdushittaki brAhmana_ upa- 
nishad, ed. -with an Engl. Transl. Calc. 1861.—The same, the A/ditr? Ur., Calc. 
1870—A Weber, Analyse der in Anquetil Duperron’s Uebersetzung enthaltenen 
Upanishad, Ind. Stud. I, p. 247- 302. 380-456 IL 1-111. 170-266 IX, 1-173. 
Berl. 1849. 1853. Leipz. 1865; the only treatment of the material existing up 
to the present. An index (wanting in the Ind. Stud.) is added here for more con- 
venient consultation : 

Vol.1: p. 254 Chhdndogya, 273 Brhaddranyaka, 273 Mditrdyani, 279 Mundaka, 
208 Sha, 301 Sarvopanishatsdra, 380 Ndrdyana. 381 Tadeva. 382 Atharvashiras, 
385 Hansandd:, 387 Sarvasdra, 392 Kdushitaki. 420 Shvetdshvatara, 439 Prashna ; 
Vol. ll, p. 1 Dkydnavindu, 5 Maha, 8 Atma-prabodha, 9 Kédivalya, 14 Shataruari- 
yam, 47 Yogashikshd, 49 Yogatattva, 51 Shivasamka/(pa, 53 Atharvashikhd, 56 Atma, 
57 Brakmavidyé, 89 Amrtavindu, 65 Garbha, 71 Fdbdla, 78 Mahdndrdyana, 100 
Méanditikya, 170 Shdkalya (?) 170 Kshurikd. 173 Paramahansa, 176 Aruntka, 181; 
Kena, 198 Kdthaka, 207 Ananda Valli (—T§itt. 2), 230 Bhrguvallt (—TAitt 3) 
Vol. IX, p 1 Pura Shastikta, 10 Chilikd, 21 Mrtu lingila (2), 46 Tdraka. 48 
Arsheya (2), 49 Pranava, 52 Shdunaka (?\, 53 Ursinha.—TVhe same Die. Vajra 
Stchi des Ashvaghosha, Kerl. 1860 —The same, Die Rématapaniva Up. Berl. 
1864.—‘The same, Ind, Litt. 2. p. 54-57. 77-81. 103. 106-109. 139-154. 170-190.— 
A.E. Gough, The Philosophy of the Upanishads, Calcutta Review CXXXI, 1878- 
1880.—P. Regnau:i, Materiaux pour servir 4 "histoire de la Philosophie de 1’Inde ; 
Paris 1876 78; cf. Weber’s Recension des ersten ‘Tiles, Jenaer Litter. Z. 1898 
Nr, 6, p. 81 ff.—F. Max Miiller, The Upanishads, translated, part I, Oxford 1879, 
(Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 1); the first volume includes the IntroJuction 
and Chhdndocya, Kena, Aitareya Kdushitaki. Ishé, 
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2. THE FOUR REQUIREMENTS. 


As further conditions for the study of the Vedanta, Shan- 
kara mentions (p. 28, 3), in conformity with the Vedantasara, 
the four requirements which we shall now consider more 
closely. : 

I. The first is “ discerning between eternal and non-eternal 
substance ” (nitya-anitya-vastu-viveka), in which by eternal sub- 
stance Brahman is meant, and by non-eternal, every thing else. 
As this discernment in the full sense of the word is really 
the last result of our science, we are to understand by it here, 
where it appears as condition precedent, only the general meta- 
physical foundation in virtue of which one has a consciousness of 
an unchanging being, in contrast with the changeableness of 
all worldly things and relations ; in this sense the said condi- 
tion of the Vedanta agrees exactly with the question with 
which Plato begins his exposition of metaphysics, and which 
also pre-supposes the consciousness of the same difference ; 


’ 


‘ad 76 dv det, yéveow 66 od« exov, Kai te TO YLyvomuevon pév ded, Ov dé 
oveemate” “Tim.. D- 27D). 

(2.) The requirement which Shankara. and (better, because 
without artha) Sadinanda, mention in the second place, gives 
us a high conception of the earnestness of Indian thought : 
“ Renunciation of the enjoyment of reward here and in the 
other world”’ (tha-amutra |artha| phala-bhoga-virdga). Only 
as faras we pursue philosophy without the consciousness of 
following material aims at the same time, only so far do we 
pursue it worthily and rightly,—and he only may hope to find 
an explanation of the highest questions of being who has 
learned to raise himself above all hopes and longings of the 
heart to pure objectivity of spirit. 

(3.) There is more doubt about the third requirement, as 
which Shankara gives “the attainment of the [six] means, 
peace, restraint, and the rest (shama-dama ddi sddhana- 
sampad). This is based on a passage in the Brh. Up., | 
where, at the end of a wonderfully fine description of the | 
akdmyaména, that is, the man who already in this life, through 
the power of knowledge, has reached freedom from all desires, 
it is said in conclusion (Brh. 4, 4,23 : “ Therefore he who 
“knows this is peaceful, restrained. resigned, enduring and 
“collected ; only in the self he sees the self, he beholds all as 
“the self (the soul, d¢man); evil vanquishes him not, he 
“vanquishes evil; evil consumes him not, he consumes evil ; 
“ free from passion and free from doubt, he becomes a Brah- 
“mana, he whose world is Brahman.” Fitting as all this 
is when said of the saint whohas overcome the world, is it 
strange when the Vedantists, relying on the passage, enumerate 
VOL. CII. | . 23 
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the possession of the following six means as conditions pre- 
cedent to knowledge :— 


1. Shama Tranquillity. 
2. Dama Restraint. 

3. Uhparati Resignation. 
4. TLitikshd Endurance. 

5. Samddhi Collectedness. 
6. Shraddhd Faith. 


The explanation of this conception by Shankara (on Brh, 
1. c.), Govindénanda and Sadananda, with numerous divergen- 
cies, in detail, amounts to the same thing, that collectively, under 
No. 4, they understand an apathy towards contraries like 
heat, cold, and the rest; in the sense of the Stoics, under 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, on the other hand, an inner concentration along 
with a full withdrawal of the senses from the objects of the 
outer world. Neither of these will fit the picture that we 
make for ourselves of the true philosopher to-day. In contrast 
to the Stoic sages (whose model was certainly not Heraclitus, 
the actual father of the Stoic teaching), we imagine the philo- 
sophic genius as a profoundly excitable, nay, even passionate 
nature ; and, along with all connection and meditation, we 
shall demand from him, as from the empiric investigator, a 
full giving of himself up to the visible world and its wonder- 
ful phenomena, only that he must see them with other eyes 
than the empiric does, in a word, to use an expression 
of Plato’s Scholia in Ar. ed. Brand., p. 66 B 48), not only 
with the eye which sees the ‘77os, but also with that which 
sees the ‘rzo7ys. Just as little will the requirement demanded 
from the pupil under No. 6 recommend itself to us, since 
we have learnt from Descartes that the beginning of wisdom 
consists in this, de omnibus dubitare. 

.) As fourth and last requirement for the study of the 
Vedanta, Shankara and Sadananda name Mumukshutvam, “ the 
longing for liberation.” And rightly, too. For he who enjoys 
the day of life with childlike, with Hellenic, cheerfulness, how- 
ever high a flight his spirit may take in other things, will only 
touch and pass the last and highest problems of being, as 
did the Greeks ; in order to seize them fully and clearly, is 
required a deep satiety of the poverty and nothingness of all 
this life, and an answering longing to pass “from non-being 
“to being, from the darkness to the light, from death to im- 
“ mortality” (Brh. 1, 3, 28), a longing by which, as the passage 
quoted leads us to believe, the Indians were penetrated even 
in antiquity, and which remained the true motive principle of 
their philosophy, so that, even in exceptions, the question of 
liberation forms the corner-stone of all the philosophic systems 


of India. 
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3. ATTITUDE OF THE SYSTEM TO THAT OF JUSTIFI- 
CATION BY WORKS. 


The already enumerated qualifications of the elect are, 
according to Shankara, the only ones which are indispensable. 
As soon as (anantaram) they are fulfilled, the investigation of 
Brahma ‘can begin (p. 29, 4); and it is not necessary that the 
investigation of duty,” that is, the study of the Mim4nsa of Jamini 
(cf. above p. 21), should precede it (p. 28, 4) ; for rather it 
may just as well follow as go before (p. 25, 1), since the con- 
tents and aim of the two systems are independent; the 
investigation of duty demands, as was shown (on p. 27), 
o»servance ; refers to a future dependent on the deeds of men, 
and has, as its fruit, abhyudaya (well-being happiness, as well 
transitory in heaven, as also earthly in a future birth), but the 
investigation of Brahman, on the contrary, has as its fruit 
nihshreyasam (literally: guo nihil melius, summum bonumy), 
that is, liberation; it refers to an immemorial being, not de- 
pendent on the deeds of men; it does not command, like 
the other, but only teaches, “as if, in teaching concerning 
any thing, it is brought before the eyes”’ (p, 28, 1, cf. 818, 7) ; 
therefore are all imperatives, even if they are taken from the 
scriptures, when directed to the knowledge of Brahman, as 
blunt as a knife with which one would cut a stone (p. 76, 3) ; 
therefore also all the commands of the scripture, that we 
should investigate. Brahman, have only the significance that 
they turn the thoughts from their natural tendency towards 
outward things (p. 76, 6) and the egoistic aims bound up with 
them (p. 76, 7), through which the eternal goal of mankind 
is not reached (p. 76, 8), and, by their direction, guide them 
towards the inner soul, in order then to teach them about the 
existence of the soul (p. 77); as also further, for him who 
knows Brahman, all commands and ordinances are no longer 
in force: “for this is our ornament and pride (alamékéra), that 
after the knowledge of the soul as Brahman all obligation of 
action ceases, and fulfilment of the aim begins ”’ (p. 77, 7). 

However freely, as is visible in these quotations, our science 
raises itself above the whole legal system with which the 
Brahmans had been able to fetter the spirit of the Indian 
peoples, yet it hardly ventures at all to carry this into practice. 
Only for him who has won the knowledge of Brahman, also 
we shall further on see more in detail, does all law cease*® ; 
but, as long as this point is not reached, the four Ashramas, or 
stages of practice in which, according to Brahmanical law, the 





#9 P. 1007, 1: ‘ For knowledge [alone] is the cause through which the goal 
of man is reached ; therefore, after this goal has been gained through knowledge, 
the works of the Askramas, suck as kindling the fires and the rest, are not [further] 
to be observed.” | ’ 
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life of each twice-born has to traverse the steps of Brahman— 
pupil, householder, hermit and beggar (p. 15 ff), along with 
the works prescribed in them, remain in force (p. 1008, 5): 
‘For [only] full-grown knowledge ordains nothing more be- 
‘sides for the perfecting of its fruit [liberation]; yet it 
“certainly ordains other things, in order that it may thereby 
‘‘srow. Why? Because of the passage of scripture which 
‘speaks of sacrifice. and so forth. For thus says the scripture 
‘“(Brh. 4, 4,22): ‘To know this [the highest spirit] the Brah- 
“mans seek, by reading the Veda, by sacrifice, by gifts, by 
“‘mortifications, by fasts;’ and this scripture shows that 
“sacrifice and the rest are a means of knowledge ; and, as it 
‘is therein said, they seek to know. therefore this limits 
‘them to this;—a means for the growth [of knowledge].” 
In the same way, by the passages Chhand. 8. 5,1, Kath. 2, 15 
and others itis “shown that the works of the Ashramas are 
a means of knowledge” (p. 1,009, 4). Their difference from 
the means, tranquillity and the rest, enumerated above, consists 
only in this that the latter continue even for those who have 
gained knowledge, and thereby form the more immediate 
(pralvasanna) means, while sacrifice and the rest are to be 
considered as the external (véhya) means, since they exist 
only for those who are striving after knowledge (p. 1012 4). 
These external means, sacrifices, gifts. mortifications, fastings, 
are to be followed by every one with the exception of those 
who have reached knowledge, whether desiring liberation or 
not (p. 1017, 9); in the latter case the objection to fulfil them 
lasts the whole life, in the former, for a time only (p. 1019, 2), 
since they are only helpful in gaining knowledge, but, once it 
is gained, become superfluous [or thus teaches the scripture 
(p. 1008, 9. 1019, 4), as it then also shows how he who pos- 
sesses the means of Brahma-scholarship, and the rest, will not 
be overcome by afflictions (k/esha), such as love [and hate] 
(p. 1021, 3.). Wherein further their collaboration towards 
knowledge consists, is not more definitely determined ; accord- 
ing to p. 1044, 4, they are tocollaborate towards the knowledge 
which arises from the study of the scriptures, in this, that they 
destroy the hindrances which may prevail along with them ; 
these hindrances consist in this, that other works of a former 
birth may come to ripeness, whose fruit may be hostile to 
knowledge ; if the power of the stated means be the stronger, 
it countervails the other fruits of works, and knowledge is 
gained (p. 1043, 4); but if, on the other hand, the hindrances 
are stronger, the pious practices, in virtue of the metaphysical 
power (alindriyd shaktih) which dwells in them, as in all works 
(p. 1044, 1), bring forth knowledge in the next birth, in which, 
as was the case, for instance, with Vdmadeva (Ait, Up. 2, 5. 
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Brh, 1, 4, 10), it may exist even from the mother’s womb 
(p. 1044, 10). ae 

But how stands it with those who, on account of wretched 
circumstances, lack of ,means and the like, cannot fulfil the 
religious duties of the Ashramas, and thus stand, as it were, in the 
middle,5° between the twice-born and the Shddras (p. 1021, 8) ? 
They also, thus declares the answer, as is seen, for instance, in 
the case of Rdikva (cf. above remark 37), are called to the science 
(p. 1022, 1), although it is better to live in the Ashramas 
(p. 1024, 2) ; for those whose condition is wretched, we must 
admit that, either on the ground of ordinary human practices, 
such as repetition of prayers, fasts, worship of the gqds (p. 1023, 1), 
or also in consequence of the works of the Ashramas per- 
formed by them in a former birth, the grace (anugraha) of 
the science is extended to them (p. 1023, 6). And here we 
touch a very remarkable conception, concerning which we shall 
further on try to reach perfect clearness, but the material for 
which we shall introduce here, in order to direct the reader’s 
whole attention to it. 





4. LIBERATION THROUGH “ THE GRACE” OF KNOWLEDGE. 


How is the knowledge that leads to liberation, that is, the 
recognition of Brahman, begotten in men? To begin with, 
we must remember that it is not a question of gaining some- 
thing which we did not possess ; to gain it is .mpossible, since 
Brahman is actually nothing else than our own self (p. 71, 7). 
But what have we to do, in order to become conscious of this? 
This is briefly- answered bythe passage, p.69,7: ‘The re- 
“cognition of Brahman is not dependent on the act of man, 
“but far rather, just like the recognition of an object which is 
“an object of perception, does this also depend on the object 
“{that is, on Brahman” ]. One must also not think that the 
recognition of Brahman is an effect of the activity of investi- 
gation (p. 69, 10), or of the activity of worship (p. 70, 3); and 
even the scriptures are its source only so far as they destroy 
nescience concerning Brahman (p. 70, 7), having then no further 
significance for the condition of awakening (pJrabodha) (p. 1060, 
11); nay (p. 70, 10), all investigation and knowledge, so far as 
subject and object are thereby separated, is a direct hindrance 
to the recognition of Brahman, as says the scripture (Kena-Up. 
2, 11,in accordance with the Gospel according to Matthew. 
IIT, 25): 

‘‘ Who understands it not, he understands, 
“ Who understands it, truly knows it not, 


“ Unrecognised by those who recognise, 
“ And recognised by those who know it not.” 





69 Antara 3, 4. 36, explained by Shankara as Antardle ; if we undeistaid the 
expression rightly, it means, what we were before Cemark 13) not able to conclude 
certainly from Manu, that the Askramas were obligatory on all three Dvzya castes. 
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Under these circumstances, according to the mode of ex- 
pression of the exoteric, theological teaching, in which the 
philosophy of our system is framed, the uprising of the re: 
cognition and the liberation bound up with it, appears asa 
grace of God (literally :. of the Lord, tshvara), as becomes 


clear from the two passages which we here quote : 

P. 682, 3: “ For the incividual soul, which is impotent, in 
‘the condition of nescience, to distinguish [frem the soul} 
“the aggregate of the organs of activity [appearing as the 
“ body], and is blind through the darkness of nescience, from 
“the highest soul, the overseer of the work, the onlooker 
‘dwelling in all being, the Lord who is the cause of spirit, 
‘from him, by his permission, comes the Samsara, consisting. 
“ of the conditions of doing and enjoying (suffering), and through 
“his grace, as cause, knowledge, and, through this, liberation.” 

P. 786,7: “Granted that the soul and God are related as: 
“the part and the whole, yet is it evident that the soul and 
“ God are of different character. How stands it, then, with the 
“likeness of character of God and the soul? Does it exist, or 
“does it not ?—In truth it exists, but it is hidden ; for nescience 
“hides it. But, although it is hidden, yet, when a creature 
“thinks on and strives towards the highest God, just as the 
“faculty of sight in one who has become blind, after the dark-- 
“ness is shaken off by the means of healing, in him in whon: 
“the grace of God perfects it, does it become manifest, but 
“not by nature in any being whatsoever. Why? Because 
“through him, through God as cause, the binding and loosing 
‘of the soul are accomplished, binding when it does not re- 
“cognise the existence of God, and loosing, liberation, when. 
“it does, For thus says the scripture (Shvet. 1, 11) : 

* When God is known,.all bondage falls away, 
** All torments cease, and with them birth and death ; 


“ And who knows him, goes, on the body’s ceasing, 
“To freedom and to liberation in.’’ 





$1 That in the conception of grace (as in general‘in the whole apprehension of 
Brahman as Ishvara) we have to do only with exoteric personification, which is not 
to be taken strictly, becomes also clear from the fact that p. 1,023, 9 the Samskdrah 
(moral purifications) are likewise spoken of, personified as anugrahitdro vidydydh, 
cf. On the teaching of grace, besides the two above quoted chief passages, also 
p. 662, 1, where the Jara diman is spoken of as chakshur-ddi-anavagdhya and 
jhdna-prasdda-avagamya ; to the teaching of creation refers the parameshvara- 
anugraha p. 300, 3. 301,2. As far as we know, there are no fuither passages in: 


which the conception of grace occurs. 











V.—SOURCE OF THE VEDANTA. 





I.—GENERAL CONSIDERATION OF THE INDIAN PRAMANAS 
OR CANONS OF KNOWLEDGE. 


What are the sources from which we draw our know- 
ledge ? This question, of which every philosophy has to give 
itself an account, meets us in the Indian systems largely in 
the form of a consideration of the Pramdnas, Uterally, 
“ measuring-rules,” or “normals,” of our knowledge ; in which, 
therefore, not the concept of a source from which we draw 
is the basis, but far rather that of a means of control, by 
which we are to measure the knowledge already existing in us, 
and test its correctness, a concept which is explained by the fact 
that Indian philosophy did not start, as for the most part 
the Grecian did, from a treatment of being, free of presupposi- 
tions, but far more, like the newer philosophy, from the 
critical analysis and testing of a complex of knowledge handed 
down (through the Veda.5*) As such Pramduas, or canons of 
knowledge, the systems, as a rule, enumerate : (1) Pratyaksha, 
also called drshta, the sensuously perceptible, as it is known 
to us by direct perception ; (2) Anumdna, “the measuring 
after” something, inference, by which that part of being 
which does not fall within direct perception,5* becomes acces- 
sible ; we know of it only because the perceptible points to 
something else, not perceptible, with which it is connected. 
This connection can be threefold, according as the element to 
be inferred is either the cause of the element perceived, or its 
effect, or as, thirdly, the two standin a relation which does 
not fall under the conception of causality, for example, in that 
of analogy. 

These two spheres of knowledge, the perceived and the 
inferred, embrace naturally the whole complex of being. 
Crude therefore as it is, when the Charvakas (materialists) will 
only allow validity to the first, little can any objection be 
raised, when the Vaisheshikas and Bauddhas (Buddhists) will 
not go further than these two pramduas. Forit is very strange, 
when the Sankhyas and others add to these also (3) Aptavachana, 
that is “right communication,’ which then, again, according 


52 A real difference consists in this, that the newer philosophy in its basic 
character, even up to to-day, is a toilsome struggle and gradual shaking off of the 
fetters of medieval scholasticism,—while the Indian philosophy during every period 
has remained the better, the nearer it has adhered to the basis laid down in the 
Vedic Upanishads. But in truth this basis is a'so of an eminently philosophical 
character. 

53 By this is explained the basic proposition of the theory of knowledge, that 
where Pratyaksha exists, there is no Anumdna, p. 657, 9: pratyakshatudd Anumdna 


apravrtteh. 











; 
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as it is understood, means secular or religious tradition ; as 
the former goes back again to Pralyaksha and Anumdna, and 
the latter is, in philosophy, no proper moment, belonging to 
the means by which thé Sdankhyas and others, with all their 
heresy, were yet able to keep an appearance of orthodoxy, 
Through further splitting up of Anwmdna, not to the advantage 
of clearnesss, the adherents of the Nydya reached four, the 
Mimdnsakas of the school of JAaimini six, and yet others even 
mine Pramanas (cf. Colebr. Misc. Ess. p. 240, 266. 303-304 


330. 403). 





2.—INSUFFICIENCY OF THE SFCULAR CANONS OF 
KNOWLEDGE, 


Like the Pirva-mimdnsa, the Veddnta also accepts six 
canons of knowledge, according to Colebrooke (lc. p. 330), who 
appeals for support to the (modern) Veddutaparibhashd. As 
far as our Vedanta-sitras are concerned. there is, neither in the 
text nor in the Commentary, any discussion of the Pramdnas at 
all; far rather, they are everywhere presupposed as well 
known, and set aside as incompetent for the metaphysics of 
the Vedanta,54 while in reality a basic account of the fact that 
metaphysics attains its contents only through a right use of the 
natural means of knowledge. is very difficult, and presupposes a 
greater ripeness of thought than we find in the Vedanta, 
which helps itself out of the difficulty by the short cut of 
substituting a theological for the philosophical means of know- 
ledge, as we shall now further show. 

As fat as Bddardyana is concerned, he expresses his rejection 
of the secular means of knowledge, Pratyaksha and Anuména, 
with the drastic brevity which characterises him, in this, as 
we have already remarked (p. [24]), that he uses the two 
words to indicate something altogether different, namely. the 
Shrétiand Smritz; thus in the Sitras 1, 3, 28. 3,2,24. 4 4, 
20 (supposing, naturally, that Shankara has explained them 
correctly). The Shrati, therefore, the holy scriptures, in the 
narrower sense the Brahmanas and Upanishads, but then also 
the Mantras presupposed by them, that is, hymns and sen- 





54 P. 49,2: ‘Only from the canon of scripture as means of knowledge is Brah- 
‘‘man knownasthe cause of the coming into being and [existence and passing 
‘© away] of the world ;” p. 488, 1: “only through the scripture can one plunge 
“ into this deepest, highest Brahman ; one cannot plunge into it by reflection.’ Of 
passages where the Pramdnas are mentioned, we have, besides that to be quoted 
above, also noted: the framdndni, pratyaksha Gdint are avidydvad vishaydni 
(p. 17, 3); they are frail (p. 448, :); are common to us and animals (p. 19, 6); 
pratyaksha is riipa-ddt, anumdna., etc., linga-ddi (p 426, 8. 433 1); of different 
character is anubhava, permissible according to 42, 4, in the investigation of Brah- 
man, cf. 419,2 anubhava avasinam brahma vijidnam ; the monstrosity of an 
absolute perception and (subject without object) occurs on p. 671, 2; cf, 96, 5. 
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tences,55 are for BAdardyana the Pratyaksha ; revelation is to 
him all that can be revealed, needing no further authority. 
It is otherwise with the Smriti.5® under which name Shankara 
uotes testimony from the Sdnkhya and Yoga systems, from 
the law-book of Manu, from the Mahabharata and Puranas, 
as also from the Vedic Satra literature. For while the Veda. 
like the sun, which has its own light, possesses unconditional 
authority (nirapeksham prdmdnyam p. 414,6), the Smrti is 
called Anumdna because, as Shankara, p. 287, 11, explains, for 
its support another basis of authority (prdmdnyam) is neces- 
sary. As, namely, the secular Anumdna rests on the Pratya- 
ksha, and only has the force of proof so long as it is rightly 
inferred therefrom, the Smrt: also is only so far valid as an 
authority, as it confirms the Shrati by its testimony, and com- 
pletes it by right inference. Therefore it is frequently quoted 
in confirmation, but not seldom also rejected, as for instance 
4,2, 21 in reference to the departure of the soul, the repre- 
sentations of the Smrti (Bhagavadgita 8, 23) are only so far 
rejected as they are in contradiction to the Shrd/z (p. 1109, 5). 
For the rest Badarayana declares himself—2, 1, 11—as opposed 
in principle to any possibility of basing the metaphysical 
verities on the path of reflection (¢arka), which is commented 
on by Shankara as follows (p. 435, 11) :—‘ And, therefore, 
mere reflection (Aevalas tarkah) must not be raised in oppo- 
sition in a matter which is to be known by [sacred] tradition 
(dgama ; for reflections, which without [sacred] tradition rest 
only on the speculation (autfrekshd) of men. go on endlessly, 
since this speculation is unbridled For this the reflections 
thought out by some experts after great trouble are recou- 
nized by others, still more expert, as [merely] apparent, 
and those of the latter in the same way by others Therefore 
one cannot rely on it, that reflections have stability, because 
the opinions of men are different. But [it may be objected], 
when there is a man of recognised greatness, a Kapila or 
another, who has made a reflection, one could at least rely 
on it as well-founded. Even here a sound foundation is lacking, 
since even the recognised pioneers (tirthakara) such as 
Kapila, Kanada and the like, openly contradict each other.” 
To this the opponent objects: “ Yet can one, perhaps, come 
to a well-founded reflection, since one reflects in different 
ways, for that there can be no well-founded reflection is in 
itself a law based on reflection (p. 486,7) ; because one 
reflection is false, the other need not also be false; the 





65 Thus, for example, passages of the Rqveda are quoted as scripture p. 28, 13. 
212, 1. 304, 43 as against this. mantra of the shridé occurs p 308, 4. 

56 As also with the Achdra {p- [25]). cf. p. 999, 1; Smrtt-dchdra bhydm na 
shruteh, : 
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opinion that all reflection is unreliable would make an end 
of the whole world-tendency resting thereon (p. 436,10).” 
Reflection, he says, might have in view the consideration of 
the words of scripture, in order in this way to reach the full 
truth (p. 437,1); even Manu (12,105) recommends, besides 
the tradition of scripture, perception and inference ; and the 
excellence of reflection is precisely this, that, unbound by 
previous reflections, in case they are untenable, other reflec- 
tions may be made (p. 437.7). To this Shankara replies 
(p. 437.10): “Even though it be presupposed that in many 
provinces reflection is well-founded, yet, in the province here 
spoken of, reflection cannot be freed from the reproach of 
unsoundness ; for it is impossible to know at all this profound 
being of things (bhava yathatmyam), bound up with liberation, 
without the [sacred] tradition; for this subject does not fall 
within the province of perception (fratyaksha), because it 
is without form and the like, and therefore also not within 
the province of inference (anumdna) and the other [Pramanas]. 
because it has no indicative marks [/imga] and the like.” 
Here, as our author further developes the question, 
where the full truth and the liberation which results from 
it—as all admit—are being considered, the subject of know- 
ledge must be of simple form, but the knowledge of it un- 
contradictable. But reflections do not fulfil these conditions, 
because they contradict each other, and what the one main- 
tains, another overthrows, and what the latter puts in its place, 
yet another overthrows (p. 438,9). Besides, the Sankhya 
system:is not at all recognised by everyone as the highest, 
and in any case it is impossible to bring together all the 
thinkers of all lands and times, to establish firmly the final 
truth of reflection among them. But, on the other hand, 
the Veda, as a source of knowledge, is eternal ; its subject 
stands fast ; the full knowledge of it formed therefrom cannot 
be turned aside by all the reflecters of past, present and 
future (p. 439,5). By this the full validity of the Upanishad 
teaching is proved, and by this it is established, ‘in virtue 
of the [sacred] tradition and the reflection which follows it’ 
(as was intended to be proved), that the spiritual Brahman 
is at once the causa efficiens and the causa maierialis of the 
world (p. 439, 7): Pago d ; 
Shankara expresses himself even more strongly in discussing 
the same point in another place. To _ the objection that 
Brahman can only be causa efficiens and notalso materials, 
because experience (/oka) shows that only a causa efficiens, 
as for instance, the potter, can be endowed with knowledge, 
he answers (p. 403,7): “It is not necessary that this should 
be in accordance with experience ; for this subject | Brahman] 
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is not known by inference (anumdna), but only by revelation 
(shahda) is this subject known, and it is therefore [only] 
necessary here that it [what is to be accepted] should be in 
accordance with revelation, and this teaches that the knowing 
Ishvara (Lord) is the causa materialis [of the world].” 
(cf. p. 1144,13). : | | 

In these circumstances it is possible to make occasionally 
such statements about Brahman as would be, according to. 
worldly standards. absolutely contradictory ; for example, 
that Brahman does not wholly enter into the phenomenal 
world, and yet is without parts: (p. 481,13) “in the scripture 
is Brahman rooted ; in the scripture has it its ground of know- 
ledge, not in sense-perception and the like ; therefore it must. 
be accepted in accordance with the scriptures ; but the scripture 
teaches of Brahman both that it is not wholly [absorbed by 
the world of appearances], and that it is without parts. Nay, 
even in the case of worldly things, such as amulets, charms. 
drugs and the like, it happens that, in virtue of difference of 
place, time, and cause, they manifest powers with various. 
contradictory effects, and even these cannot be known by 
mere reflection without instruction, nor can it be determined 
what powers, with what accompaniments, referring to what,, 
for what available, a determined thing may have,—how can 
it then be possible to know the nature of Brahman, with its. 
unthinkable perfection and might, without the scripture ?” 

This advantage, of being able on occasion to ignore ex- 
perience, holds good only in the case of the Vedanta teacher; 
but not of his opponent-: (p. 595,8) “ The follower of Brahman: 
mvestigates the being of the cause [of the world] and the 
like, relies on the [sacred] tradition, and it is not uncondi- 
tionally necessary for him to accept every thing in accordance 
with perception (na avashyam tasya yathd-drshtam eva 
sarvam abhyupa-gantavyam); but the opponent, who investi- 
gates the being of the cause [of the world) and the like, 
relying on the examples of experience (drshténia), must 
accept everything according to experience,—that is the 
difference.” 





3. THE REVELATION OF THE VEDA.. 


To mollify the severity of these declarations, we must 
call to mind the details in Chap. II, 2 (reading especially the 
passage in remark 32, p. [58]), according to which every 
empiric means of knowledge, and all the world produced 
by it, belongs to the province of avidyd, as also, on the other 
hand, that in the Veda, especially in the Upanishads, philo- 
sophic conceptions are found which have their like neither 
in India, nor, perhaps, anywhere else inthe world. Perhaps 
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this will make intelligible our author's view that the Veda 
is of superhuman origin (afdurusheya p. 170,2); that it is in- 
fallible (p. 618, 1) ; that, as we saw on p. [73] ff, the Gods 
are aad but the Veda, on the contrary, is ever-present in 
the spirit of the creator of the world, as the immemorial 
rule of being; that it was “ out- breathed ” by him§$?, con- 
cerning which the two chief passages are (p, 47,2): ‘ The 
great canon of scripture beginning with the Rqveda, strength- 
ened by many di isciplinings of ‘knowledge, lights all things 
like a lamp, and in a certain measure is omniscient, has 
Brahman as its origin and cause. For such a canon as the 
Rqveda and the rest, which is endowed with the quality of 
omniscience, can come from none but an omniscient source.” 
And further (p. 48,4): “ The great being which, according to 
the scripture [Brh 2,4,10) brought forth unwearying the 
Rqveda and the rest, that are called the mine of all knowledge, 
and lie at the basis of the division into Gods, animals, men, 
castes, Ashramas and the like, in sport, like the outbreathing 
of aman, must possess an abundant omniscience and omni- 
potence. 7 

As Brahman itself is free from all differences, so also is 
the knowledge of Brahman, as we gain it from the Upanishads. 
uniform throughout and without contradiction (p. 834,4) : “ Has 
it not been established that Brahman, the object of knowledge, 
is free from all differences, as before, behind, and the like, 
uniform, and, like the lump of salt [Brh. 4, 5, 13], of one taste. 
How, then, can the thought arise of a difference or non-differ- 
ence of knowledge ? For that, like the variety of [pious] 
works, a variety with reference to Brahman is taught by the 
Vedanta, can by no means be affirmed, since Brahman is one 
and uniform. And if Brahman is uniform, then the knowledge 
of Brahman cannot be variformed; for the assumption that 
the subject can be one thing and the knowledge of it another, 
is necessarily erroneous, And if, on the other hand, there 
were taught many sciences of the one Brahman in the Vedanta, 
then would the necessity of disbelief in the Vedanta [that is, 
the Upanishads | | arise (ef. p- 104,1],--therefore should one 
not raise doubt, as if there were in the Vedanta differences 
in the knowledge of Brahman.’ In conformity with this 
fundmental law, the numerous contradictions in the Upani- 





67 We have thus in India, as analogy of our Inspiration and expiration, through 
which the Vedic texts were revealed to their composers, who are therefore called 
Rshits ; the Mantras and Brahmanas “appear ” (pratibhdnt:) to them, are “seen” 
(drshta) by them; cf p. 301.6: ‘* ShAunaka and the other [composers of 
PrAtishAkyas] teach, that the Decades [of the Rqveda] were seen by Madhuch- 
chhandas tthe composer of the opening hymns of the Rqveda] and the other Rshis.” 
In the same way, according to p. 314,13, the Brahmanas were also seen by the 


Rshis mantra-braéhmanayosh chackadrthaivam yuklam, avirodhat, 
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shads are explained away (1,1,27 may serve as an example), 
or hidden under the wide mantle of exoteric science, of which 
we shall speak in the next Chapter. Yet again, on occasion, 
minor contradictions in the parallel texts of the Upanishads 
are admitted with the remark, that they are not .important,*® 
Where the sense of the scripture is doubtful, the rule of ex- 
perience (/éukiko nydyah) decides, p. 1064,5: “But still it is 
“unseemly to check the scripture concept by a rule of ex- 
“perience ? To this we answer : thisis so, where the sense cf 
“the scripture is certain; but where it is doubtful, it is per- 
‘“‘ missible to have recourse to a rule of experience, for the sake 
‘of clearness ; ”—as then, in a general way, the worldly means 
of knowledge are helpful to the investigation of the sense of 
the scripture (p. 40, 6): “ The knowledge of Brahman is per- 
“fected by the sense of the word of the Veda being considered 
‘and determined ; it is not perfected by other means of know- 
“ ledge, such as inference (anuména) and the rest. But although 
“it is the Vedanta texts which inform us of the cause of the 
‘‘ world’s coming into existence and the like, yet. to the end of 
“assurance that we have grasped their sense [correctly], an 
“ inference which does not contradict the words of the Vedanta 
“is not excluded as a means of knowledge. For by the scripture 
“itself [Brh. 2,4, 5. Chhand. 6,14,12] reflection is called in 
“asa help.”—(p. 42, 3) : “ For in the investigation of Brahman, 
“not as in the investigation of duty [the Pirva-mimdnsa]. the 
“ scripture is not the exclusive authority, but the authorities here 
“are, according as it may happen, the scripture and the [inner] 
“perception (anubhava) and the like. Forthe knowledge of 
“ Brahman reaches its final point in perception, as far as it refers 
“to a really existing subject.”—(p. 44 6): “‘ But isnot Brahman, 
‘so far as it is something really existing, alone in the province of 
“ other means of knowledge, and is not the consideration of the 
“ words of the Vedanta consequently aimless ? Yet this is not 
“so, for as itis not an object of sense, its [causal] connection 
‘with the world would not be grasped [with certainty]. That 
“is to say, the senses, according to their nature, have as. their 
“ object external things, and not Brahman. If Brahman were 
“an object of sense, then the world might be grasped as an effect 
“bound up with Brahman. Now, we only perceive the effect, 
“ so that [without revelation], it cannot be decided whether the 
‘world is bound up with Brahman [as cause], or with something 
“else [for the same effect can have different causes |.” 
Of the possibility here disclosed, of bringing in reflection as an 





58 For examp'e p. 222,2 849,11 8556: ma hi etdvata visheshena vidya ehatvam 
apagachchhate.— 418,12 shrulindm paraspara-virodhe sati, ekavashena itard-niyante, 
This especially holds good in the case of contradictions in things where the 
aim of man (purushu-artha) dues uot come into question, p. 374,7. 
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aid, our author makes a far more extensive use than might 
appear from these expressions. As far as the chief interest is 
bound up with this side of Shankara's work, we will, as far as 
possible, pass over his endless quotations from the Veda, but, on 
the other hand, bend our whole attention on the philosophic 
reflection. The perfection of the latter, as it meets us in 
Shankara’s Commentary, may itself speak for the fact that we 
have to do here not with a merely theological, but also in the 
highest degree philosophical, monument of Indian antiquity. 











VI. EXOTERIC AND ESOTERIC VEDANTA 
TEACHING. 





I. JUSTIFICATION OF EXOTERIC METAPHYSICS. 

All metaphysics has to battle with the great and only 
difficulty in the whole province of science, that it must thin 
in conceptions and express in words what is exactly contrary to 
their nature, since all words and conceptions at last spring from 
that very concept of empiric reality which metaphysics under- 
takes to transcend. in order to lay hold on the “ Self” (dtman) 
of the world, the “ dvrws ov * the “ thing in itself,” which 
finds its expression and manifestation in all empiric reality, yet 
without being identical with it. 

So far, then, as metaphysics adopts to itself the form of the 
empiric concept, in order thereby to express its own content, it 
necessarily assumes a figurative, more or less mythical character ; 
and, as this is the only form in which it can be grasped by the 
people, standing in need of it (€xeivors 6€ Tots éfw €v wapaBoXais ta 
révta yiverat, St. Mark, 4,11), is called exoteric metaphysics. 
So far as, on the other hand, it adheres to the path of exact 
science, in order to attain to a whole, thoroughly provable in all 
its parts, and equal to any opposition, metaphysics must often 
choose difficult by-paths, turning conceptions through many 
shades of meaning, with all kinds of reservations, and in many 
cases entirely renouncing results that can be clearly represented. 
All this demands a great power and habit of abstraction, attain- 
able only by few; therefore for this form of our science the 
name of esoteric metaphysics is taken. 





2. EXOTERIC AND ESOTERIC FORM OF THE VEDANTA. 
(2) GENERAL SURVEY. 


In accordance with what has been said, the metaphysics of 
the Vedanta has also two forms, a theological, exoteric, and a 
philosophical, esoteric form ; both are present in the work 
which we have to analyse, running on beside each other, and 
being present in all the five provinces of the Vedanta teaching, 
namely, the theology, cosmology, psychology, the teaching of 
the wanderings of the soul, and that of liberation, in a contin- 
uous contradiction which is necessitated by the nature of the- 
matter. But the great difficulty in understanding the Brahma- 
sitras lies in this, that neither in the text nor in the Commen- 
tary are the two conceptions clearly separated from each other, 
but rather meet us everywhere interwoven with each other, 
in such sort that the basic texture of the whole consists of a 
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representation of the exoteric, or, as we may also call it (with 
an extension of the conception, whose justification will be given 
in what follows: the lower science (aparéd vidyd), which, how- 
-ver, is penetrated in every province by the esoteric or higher 
science (pardvidyé), standing in contradiction to it, a relation 
which compels us to justify our basic comprehension here at 
the outset. 

As is shown by the analysis of contents [contained in an 
appendix, and referred to] at the conclusion of our first chapter, 
the teaching of the Vedanta consists briefly of a richly coloured 
picture of the world on a mythological ground. _The first part 
contains, in Adhydya I, the theology, which on the basis of 
seven times four passages of the Upanishads, discusses the 
being, the relation to the world as creator, ruler and destroyer, 
the relation to the soul, various names and attributes, of 
irahman. This is followed, in Adhyaya II, by the Cosmology 
which discloses the relation of the world to Brahman as cause, 
its gradual evolution therefrom, and re-absorption therein. and, 
from II, 3,15 on the psychology, in which are discussed the 
nature of the soul and its organs. its relation to God, to the 
body, to its own deeds. In Adhyaya III we come first to the 
teaching of the wanderings of the soul, then to a supplement to 
the psychology (III, 2, 1-10), another to the theology (III, 2, 
11-41) ; the rest of the Adhydya is a varicoloured mingling of 
discussions, for the most part exegetic in character. as_ the chief 
content of which we can, in any case, with Shankara (p. 1049,3), 
point to the teaching of the means (Sédhana) of the higher and 
lower sciences, that is of the knowledge and adoration of 
Brahman. For the most part these discussions revolve round 
the strange question whether cer:ain passages of the Veda are 
to be comprehended in one “ Vidya,” or to be separated, a 
question which has a meaning only for the lower science, with 
its aim of adoration. Finally, the conclusion of the work, 
Adhydya IV, contains the eschatology ; it represents circum- 
stantially the departure of the soul after death, and how some 
souls follow the way of the Fathers (Piirydna) to a new in- 
carnation, while, on the contrary, others, the adorers of Brahman, 
are led along the way of the gods (devaydnua) higher and 
higher upwards to Brahman, “ whence there is no return ’’— 
according to the Upanishads, but not without further condi- 
tions, according to the reasoning of our system : for this Brah- 
man is only the “ lower’ Brahman, that is, as considered as 
possessing attributes (guna), it is the subject of adoration, and 
not of “ perfect knowledge” (samyagdarshanam) ,; only after 
this latter, that is, the esoteric teaching, is imparted to the 
yious in the world of Brahman, is he also liberated ; until then, 
although he is in the world of Brahman, and a partaker of Lord- 
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ship (Aishyaryam), “ his darkness is not yet driven away” 
(p. 1154, 9), “ his nescience not yet destroyed ” (p. 1133,15), 
that is, he possesses only the lower science (apard vidyd), whose 
contents are formed of all that, has hitherto been mentioned, 
not the contradistinguished higher science, the pard vidyd or 
samyagdarshanam, that is, the pure philosophic, — esoteric 
teaching, which, in every province of this picture of the world 
with its empiric colouring, comes into opposition with it and 
contradicts it, and whose results, according to the metaphy- 
sical standpoint which we occupy, we may find strange, or 
wonderful. In the department of theology it teaches that 
Brahman is not thus or thus, but altogether without attributes 
(guna), distinctions (vishesha) and determinations ( Upddhi), and 
therefore inno way capable of definition or representation. 
And this Brahman, devoid of all determination, is the only 
being, outside which nothing is ; therefore, in the department 
of Cosmology, as little can be said of the origin of the world 
as of its existence, but only of this, that there is neither 
anything different (zdnd: from Brahman, nor any plurality of 
things (prapatcha), and‘that the world extended in names and 
forms is non-existent (avastu), is only aglamour (mdyd) which 
Brahman, as master-magician (mdydvin), puts forth (prasdra- 
yati), as the dreamer puts forth the forms of dream (p. 432,8). 
In the same way all further psychology falls away, after the 
word “ tat tvam asi’ (that thou art), according to which the 
soul of each human being is not an emanation, not a part of 
Brahman, but fully and completely Brahman, is compre- 
hended. For him who has Tearned this, there is no more 
wandering of the soul, nor even liberation ; for he is alread 
liberated ; the continued existence of the world and of his 
own body appears to him only as an illusion, whose presence 
he cannot remove, but which cannot further deceive him, till 
the time when, on the body’s ceasing, he goes not forth, as 
the others, but remains where he is and what he is and eter- 
nally was,—the first principle of all things, “according to his 
own nature, eternal, pure, free Brahman.” 

This is the Samyagdarshana, the vidyd in the strict sense of 
the word, distinguished on the one side from empiric cosmology, 
and psychology, avidyé, and on the other from the teaching 
of the afaram, sagunam brahma, the adoration and entering 
into it on the path of devayéna, the apardvidyd, sagundé vidya, 
whose possessor can, however, also on occasion be called vidvdn 
(p. 1095, 11. 1134,11). Strictly viewed, this apardvidyd is nothing 
but metaphysics in empiric clothing, that is vidy@ as it appears, 
considered from the standpoint of avidyd (the realism innate 
in us) ; this definition is not, however, found in Shankara, as 
in general the distinction of the esoteric and exoteric teach- 
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ings and the inner connection of the latter, as well as of the 
former, does not reach the clearness with which we express 
it and must express it here, unless we are willing to renounce 
a full comprehensicn of the system. What prevented our 
author from connecting together—as he did in the case 
of the fard vidyé—the apardvidyé also, with its teaching 
of the creation of the world and Samsara, in the unity 
of an exoteric system, was at once the excessive atten- 
tion which, in Indian fashion, he paid to theological and 
eschatological questions, and, on the other hand, the appre- 
hension of-approaching too nearly the letter of the Veda, in 
which esoteric and exoteric teaching are inextricably mingled, 
by arecognition of the contradictions between them. For this 
reason, for instance, he takes endless pains to maintain the 
teaching of the creation of the world through Brahman, and 
to unify it with his better insight into the indentity of the 
two, trying to show that cause and effect are identical, and 
then constantly (e.g., p 374 12. 391,10. 484,2. 491,1) asserting 
that the teachings of creation had only the aim of teaching 
this identity of the world with Brahman, a view which 
cannot be brought into harmony with the ample and realistic 
treatment which he himself bestowed on it. 

Naturally we shall do no violence to our author, and where, 
in the organism of his system, we note a false outgrowth, we 
shall only indicate it. and not cut through it ; but, on the other 
side, we have the right to exercise philosophic criticism and 
this will be the better, the more it is done entirely from within 
outwards, from the principles of the system itself. For in 
every philosopical system lies something more than its ori- 
ginator put into it; the genius reaches further than the indivi- 
dual, and it is the task of the historian to indicate where the 
thinker has lagged behind the full scope of his thoughts. 

To this end we must be allowed here, at the outset of our 
exposition of the system, to bring together the passages which 
justify our basic comprehension of it; they will form the 
beacons to which we have to look, to steer on our laborious 
and dangerous journey, and from them we shall take the 
standard to test where our author has fallen short of the 
greatness of his own point of view. 





(b) EXOTERIC AND ESOTERIC THEOLOGY. 


Quite clear and conscious, if not everywhere carried out 
in detail, do we find the contrast of exoteric and esoteric 
teaching in the province of Theology, under the names of the 
lower, attribute-possessing (afaré saguné), and the higher, 
attributeless sciences (Jard, nirgund vidyd) ; the former is the 
teaching of the lower, attribute-possessing Brahman, the latter 
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that of the higher Brahmian, devoid of attributes (aparam, sagu- 
nam sairshesham), also (kdryam, amukhyam brahma and 
aram, nirgunam, nirvishesham, also avikrtam, mukhyam, 
shuddham brahma). The former is the subject of adoration, 
the latter of knowledge ; for the former there is an ordinance 
of duties torbe fulfilled, for the latter none (p. 1077,7); the 
former has many rewards, the latter, as its one fruit, has 
liberation. 

The chief passages are as follows (p. 111.3) :— Brahman 
is known in two forms [1] as characterised by determina- 
tions (upddhi), which [are created] from the plurality of its 
transformations in name and form, and [2], in contrast there- 
to, as free from all determinations” (p. 803.3). ‘‘ There are, 
in reference to Brahman, scripture passages of twofold charac- 
ter (dingam); the ones, as for example ‘all-working, all- 
wishing, all-smelling, all-tasting’ and the like [Chhdnd. 3,14,2 
cf. above p. [52] ], have, as character, Brahman’s possession 
of differences (vishesha) ; the others, as for instance, ‘ not 
coarse, not fine, not short, not long, and the like (Brh. 
3,8,8), have as character, its freedom from all differences, 
. . But it is not right, on account of the passages 
of scripture of these two characters, to assert that also the 
highest (savam) Brahman in itself (svatas is of both characters ; 
for one and the same thing cannot in itself be regarded as 
with differences. like form and the rest, and be recognised as 
the opposite, because this is self-contradictory... And by 
connecting. a thing of another kind with determinations 
(upddhi;. it does not become of another nature; for, when a 
rock-crystal is clear, it will not cease to be clear by connec- 
tion with determinations, such as red colour and the like; for 
rather its penetration by unclearness is only an_ illusion 
(bhrama), and what attributes these determinations to it, is 
nescience (avidyd) Therefore, even if the one or the other 
character be asserted, yet must one comprehend Brahman as 
unalterably free from all differences, and not the reverse. For 
everywhere in the words of the scripture, where the object 
is to teach the proper’ nature of Brahman, it is taught by 
passages such as ‘not audible, not sensible, not formed, not 
transitory ’ (Kath. 3, 15), that Brahman is completely devoid of 
all difference.’’*9 

(P. 133, 7) “ For where the nature (ré@fa) of the highest Lord 
is taught by an elimination of all attributes, the canon of 
scripture uses expressions like ‘not audible, not sensible, not 





6° Cf. p 8.6,9:‘* Therefore must we, in accordance with the scripture, accept 
Brahman, in this passage, as entirely cevoid of form (nirdédram); but the other 
passages which refer to Brahman as possessing form (dkéravat), have in view 


not Brahman itself but a diréction of worship.” 
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formed, not transitory’ (Kath. 3,15). But further on, the highest 
Lord, as he is the cause of all, is indicated as differentiated by 
certain qualities of transformation [creation, which is one of 
his transformations], when it is said: ‘ all-working, all-wishing, 
all-smelling, all-tasting’ Chhand. 3, 14, 2, and it is exactly 
the same with the description of him as the man fin the sun] 
with a golden beard (Chhand. 1, 6, 6,) and so forth.” 

(P. 1121. 1): “ Because the lower (afaram) Brahman stands 
near the higher (Jaram), it is not, on that account, a contra- 
diction to apply the word Brahman to the former. For it 
stands thus, that the higher Brahman itself, so far as, connected 
with pure determinations (wishuddha-upddhi), it is here and there 
indicated for the purpose of worship, through certain qualities 
of transformation, such as ‘ Manas is its material’ (Chhand. 3, 
14, 2) and the rest, is the lower Brahman.” 

(P. 867, 12): “These qualities also [from T4itt. 2, 5: What 
is dear is his head, and so on] are only attributed to the highest 
Brahman as ameans of turning the thoughts to it (chztta- 
avatdra-updya-mdtratvena), and not tothe end of knowledge,... 
and this rule [that such qualities have validity only in their 
place and not in general] is also to be applied elsewhere, 
where there is question of determined qualities of Brahman, 
taught to the end of adoration . . . . For the more or less 
of attributes in which the |empiric] tendency of plurality 
consists (sat? bheda-vyavahére', exists for the attribute-possess- 
ing (sagunam) Brahman, and not for the attributeless (#¢gunam) 
highest Brahman.” 

(P. 112, 2): “In a thousand passages the scripture teaches 
the dual nature of Brahman, since it distinguishes between it 
as the object of science and of nescience (vidyd-avidy d-vishaya). 
From the standpoint of nescience (avidyd-avastidydm) every 
treatment of Brahman has the indicative mark of [contrasting] 
it as object of adoration and its adorer; and certain adora- 
tions of Brahman have as aim uplipting (ad/yudaya), certain 
have as aim gradual liberation (krama-mukti), certain have as 
aim the success of the work of sacrifice®® ; and these are 
different according as the attributes (guza), differences (véshesha) 
and determinations (wfdé7hz) are different. Now, although the 
God to be adored, differentiated through these or those attri- 
butes and differences, the highest Atman, is only one, yet the 
rewards [of adoration] are different according to the adoration 


of the attribute.” 





6° Cf. p. 815, 5: **The fruit of it [the adoration of sagunam brahma] is, according 
to the teaching, often the destruction of sins, often the obtaining of [heavenly] 


lordship (dzshvuryam ). often gradual liberation ; thus is it to be understood. There 
it is according to ru’e to accept the view that the words of scripture concerning 


adoration and the words of scripture concerning Brahman [as subject of knowledge ] 
have different aims, not the same aim,” 
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(P. 148, 2 ): “For when the highest Brahman (param 
brahma), free from all connection with differences, is indicated 
as soul, there is, as is to be seen [from the scripture}, only 
one single fruit, namely liberation ; where, on the contrary, 
Brahman is taught in its connection with different attributes 
(guna-vishesha), or in its connection with different sense-pictures 
(pratika-vishesha, on which 4 1, 4, 4. 3, 15-16), there are 
produced high and low rewards only limited to Samsara 
(Samsdra-gochardéni eva).”®* 


(c) EXOTERIC AND ESOTERIC ESCHATOLOGY. 


As already made clear by the passages quoted, this two-fold 
nature of the lower Brahman, as it is the subject of adoration, 
and of the higher, as it is the subject of knowledge, corresponds 
as strictly as possible with the two-fold nature of the eschato- 
logical theory of our system. The names fard and apardvidyd 
comprehend, for Shankara, not only the philosophical and theo- 
logical theories of Brahman, but also the teaching of the 
destinies of those who adhere to the one or the other; the 
pard vidydé teaches how he who knows the param brahma, by 
this very knowledge, becomes identical with it, and accordingly 
stands in need of no departure of the soul and further advance 
towards it, in order to reach it ; on the other hand the afard- 
vidyé comprehends the teaching of Brahman as subject of 
adoration, and at the same time the theory of the rewards 
which fall to the lot of the adorer ; these are, as we saw, partly 
temporal, partly celestial, partly even the gradual liberation 
of the Devayduna, but always limited to the Samsdra (p. 148, 5), 
from which it follows that, like the Pitrvydua, the Devaydua 
also belongs to the Samsara, that is, asits end, According 
to this, as we are expressively assured, the whole teaching of 
the Devaydua (the ascent of the pious to Brahman) belongs to 
the apardvidyd (p. 1087, 3); to the attribute-possessing adora- 
tions (sagund updsand) of Brahman, not to the samyagdarshana 
(p. 909, 8.10); heaven and the like, with its lordship. (Azsh- 
varyam) is the ripened fruit of the sagund vidydh (p. 1149,13) ; 
he who, onthe contrary, knows the faram brama, for him, 
as is developed in the episode concerning the pardvidyd 


61 Cf, p. 1047, 7: ° Where no difference of teaching exists, there can also not 
be, as in the case of fruit of works, a determined difference of fruit. For in the 
case of that teaching [the /rpund vidyd], which is the means of liberation, there 
is no difference, as in the case of works. On the contrary, in the case of the attri- 
bute-possessing teachings (sagundsu vidydsu), as, for example, ‘Manas is his 
material, Prdna his body’ (ChhAnd. 3, 14, 2), and so on, there exists a difference, in 
consequence of the admixture or separation of attributes, and accordingly, as in 
the case of the fruit of works, a difference of fruit according to the peculiarity 
determined. And a token of this is the scripture, when it is said: ‘As whatever 
he adores him, that he becomes; but it is not so in the case of the attributeless 


teaching (nirgundydm vidydydm ), because [in it] no attributes exist.” 
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4,2,12-16 (prdsangiki) pardvidyd-gatd chintd (p. 1103,12) there 
Is no more departure from the body, nor any entering into 
Brahman (p. 1102,1). 


(d). EXOTERIC AND ESOTERIC COSMOLOGY AND 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


At first sight, the matter stands somewhat differently in the 
province of Cosmology and Psychology. The question is here 
no longer the contrast between apfard and jpardvidyd, but 
another, the contrast between two standpoints, which, p. 456,1, 
are distinguished as the standpoint of world-tendency (vz) ava- 
hdéra-avasthd) and the standpoint of the highest reality (sara- 
martha avasthaé,. The former is that of avidyd (p. 455,6), the 
latter that of via)d. The former teaches a creation of the 
world through Brahman endowed with a plurality of powers 
(shakiz) and a plurality of individual souls, for whose activities 
and enjoyment it is the stage, for the latter, the possibility of 
a creation and a wandering of souls falls away along with 
plurality, and in place of both comes the teaching of the iden- 
tity of Brahman with nature as with the soul. 

(P. 491,1): “ This scripture-teaching of the creation does not 
belong to the highest reality (faramdr:ha), for it lies in the 
province of world-tendency (zvyavahdé:a) in name and form 
asserted by Avidyd, and has. as its highest aim, to teach that 
Brahman 1s the soul-; this must not be forgotten ! ” 

(P. 473,13) : “ When, through declarations of non-separate- 
ness. like “ ¢a¢ tvam asi” (that thou art), non-separateness 
has become known, then the soul’s existence as wanderer, and 
Brahman’s existence as creator, have vanished away.” 

That the paramdrtha avasthé of Cosmology and Psychology 
forms a whole with the pard vidya of theology and eschatology, 
may be concluded from the explanations of Shankara himself, 
in the single passage in which he lays down the esoteric teach- 
ing connectedly [referred to] at the end of this chapter [and] 
translated [in an appendix] Here we will prove only, what 
Shankara was not so clearly conscious of, that, quite analogous- 
ly, the zyavahdra avasthé of the teachings of creation and the 
wanderings of the soul are to be connected with the apard- 
vidyd of an attribute-possessing, that is, to speak in our 
language, Of a personal God, anda soul which departs to him 
after death, in the unity of an exoteric metaphysics, which treats 
of the Beyond from the standpoint of innate realism (avidyd), 
since the afard vidydé cannot exist without the vyavahdra- 
avusthd, nor the vyavahdra-avasthdé without the apardvidya. 

(z) Tle apard vidya cannot exist without the vyavahdra-avas- 
thé ; for the devaydua of the apardvidydé demands, as its com- 
plement, the pzrydna ; but this is the path of Samsara, and 
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Shankara himself has told us above (p. [114, the last page]) 
that the reality of Samsara and the reality of the creation 
stand and fall together ; therefore the apardv#/yd demands, as 
its complement, the realism of the teaching of ‘reation ; as also, 
conversely, the devaydna, and, along with it, the apardvidyd, 
disappear only for him who has recognised the unity of his 
Atman with Brahman, and therewith the illusion of the mani- 
fold world and the wandering soul. 

(2) In exactly the same way the vyavahdra-avasthd of the 
teaching of creation cannot exist without the apardvidyd of 
sagunam brahma ; for, in order to create, Brahman requires a 
plurality of shaktis, or powers (p. 342,6, 486,10) ; but these 
stand in contradiction (p. 1126,2) to a mirvishesham brahma, 
from which it follows that only a sagunam, savishesham, nota 
nirgunam, nirvisheshum brahma can be a Creator. 

The inner necessary connection between the vyavahdra 
avasthé and the apardé vidyé here demonstrated often enough 
comes more or less clearly to Shankara’s consciousness : 
thus, when he describes the sagunam brahma as avidyd-vishaya 
(p. 112, 2), for which the dheda-vyavahdra exists (p. 868, 7) ; 
when he views the upddhis attributed to it as resting on avidyd 
(p. 804, 1) ; when he explains the fruit of its adoration'as sam- 
sdrva-gocharam (p. 148, 5, the dishvaryam of the apara- 
brahmavid as samséra-gocharam (p. 1133, 14) and those who 
have entered into the lower Brahman as still subject te Avidyd 
(p. 1154.9. 1133.15), that is, with the same word with which 
he everywhere else describes the realism of the teaching of 
creation and the soul’s wanderings. And on occasion he ex- 
presses it openly, that the cosmological distinction of ishvara 
and prapancha belongs to the sagund updsand (p. 456, 10), and, 
conversely, that the teaching of sagunam brahma presupposes 
the prapatcha (p. 820,12). 

From these facts we draw the justification of connecting 
together the teaching of the sagunam brahma, of a world 
thereby created and of an individual soul which circles in this 
world, and finally enters into that drahma, in a whole of 
exoteric metaphysics. And Shankara also, if we were to ask 
him —“ Is, then, that sagunam brahma and the devaydna lead- 
“ ing thither real, although from the standpoint of the highest 
“ truth neither exists ?” He would certainly answer : “ They 
“ are precisely as real as this world ; and only in the sense that 
“the prapancha and Samsara are unreal, are the sagunam 
“ brahma and the devaydna unreal ; both are the afardvidyd, 
“that is Vidy4 as it appears from the standpoint of AvidyA‘” 
(avidyd-avasthdydm p. 112,3. 680, 12.682,3) °* 





62 Also the thought thatthe esoteric science aims at accommodating the truth to 
the comprehension of the masses, can be pointed out in Shankara : thus the spatial 
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But it must still be maintained that Shankara did not reach 
full clearness as to the necessary connection of the exoteric 
systems, as will become clear often enough from his dis- 
cussions, which we shall reproduce faithfully and unaltered ; but, 
as regards the esoteric teaching, on the contrary, there is found 
at the end of his work a passage from which his consciousness 
of its inner necessary connection comes out as clearly as 
possible, and which, as a compendium of Shankara’s Meta- 
physics in nuce, and, at the same time, as an example of the 
style and character of thought of the work with which we are 
occupied, we shall translate word for word. 





conception of Brahman exists upalabdhi-artham, p. 182,8. 193,43 the measure- 
ment of Brahman is buddhi-arthd, updsana-arthah, 835.4; na hi-avikdrae 
"mante brahmani sarvdih pumbhih shakyd buddhih sthdpayitum, mandhya-madu 
uttama-buddhitvdt punsdm, iti, 35,6. The propazdentic character of the esoteric 
Bclence is very clearly laid down in the Commentary to ChhAnd. 8, 1. p.528, and 
this passage (which we shall translate in Chapter XI I, D), is above alk to, be con- 
sidered, when there is a question of testing the justification of our comprehension 
of the Ved4nta system, 











ArT. VIIIL—THE EUROPEAN TERROR. 


h™ since the appearance of an article by Emile de Laveleye 

in Zhe Fortnightly Review for April, 1883, English ob- 
servers have become aware of a general feeling of alarm among 
Continental middle-classes, and have found it a matter of equal 
sorrow and surprise, Our ancestors dealt with popular move- 
ments in their own rough way; and there have been certain 
occasions, so late as the reign of Victoria, when a show of force 
has called forth a corresponding display from the side of the 
authorities. But it is all new in the countries on the other side 
of the sea: the French Revolution is only a century old, and 
the French Revolution was the first successful effort of numbers 
against privilege. At the present day a Third Estate, that eman- 
cipated itself by violence, is confronted by a Fourth Estate that 
would better the example ; and the former can only abuse the 
latter and threaten forced repression. The result of all this has 
been to confuse rational movements with those which are insane 
and criminal, and to identify in minds on both sides the opposite 
doctrines of Socialism and Anarchism. One of these is, in fact, 
the complete neutralisation of the other ; for Socialism—as the 
term is understood by us—is a gospel (or a craze), in any case, 
implying the control of capitalist selfishness by legislation and 
police: Anarchism, on the other hand, means the demolition of 
institutions and the-substitution of individualism unrestrained. 
Now, all Englishmen may not agree as to the limits assignable 
to State interference and collective action ; but all—whether 
Conservative or Liberal—will agree that the struggle for life must 
be controlled, competition mitigated, combination and co-opera- 
tion encouraged, and some callings, at least, exercised under 
official management or superintendence, In that qualified sense, 
an in a spirit more or less philanthropic, most British thinkers 
are “ socialist ;” only the tendency of such socialism is, plainly, 
no wise anarchic, but .rather towards the strengthening of the 
State and the extension of its functions. The doctrine spoken 
of by our island economists as “ Laissez-faire” was adopted by 
them from the French : and, after a long period of predomi- 
nance, is now often thought to have been somewhat overdone, * 
The idea of the “ Physiocrat” theorists was that personal 
interest was a safer guide than official wisdom and _ skill, 





* The doctrine is better French than the word. “ Laisser-faire” (with 
an R.) is the true idiom, classed by Littre, with “ laisser-dire,” as a syno- 
nym for indifference. The imperative form, commonly used in English, 
is unsanctioned ; the infinitive again occurs in “ laisser-aller,” equivalent 


to “ facility of disposition.” 
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Therefore, what has been since called “ selection of the fittest” 
was the best source of national prosperity. Such was the 
theory of the French economists, original and bold, before the 
maturity of time; “too previous,” after the brilliant manner of 
their race.* The French people at large never took kindly to 
the principle ; but, in the hands of Adam Smith, “the thing 
became a trumpet.” Pitt, Huskisson, Canning, and Peel adopted 
it, by ever-advancing degrees ; till the repeal of the Corn-laws 
was followed by the almost unrestrained construction and de- 
velopment of British railways, The remarks of the late Pro- 
fessor Thorold Rogers on the subject show all his eccentric 
vigour, with—as one ought in fairness to add—the wise benevo- 
lence which underlies his rough manner.t “ Latssez-faire,” he 
writes, making the usual blunder, is no more than natural 
justice, postulating the absolute and entire freedom of all 
contracting parties, in which all the agents are fairly equal in 
their competency to interpret their own interests and to give 
effect to their interpretation ; being, of course, constantly 
corrected by other interests which they equitably balance 
against their own.” But he hastens toadd that an ideal such as 
this cannot safely admit of indiscriminate application. “The 
most marked of the cases in which /aissez-fatre breaks down,” 
proceeds Rogers, “is that of the working classes.” It is 
difficult, he thinks, to retrieve the position of these classes by 
the principle of free competition, even if it be tempered by 
combined efforts of any particular labourers, or even of the 
whole labouring community. Going on toa special instance 
of this difficulty, he seems to think it ought to be surmounted 
by intelligent concerted action. ‘I am sure that an eight hour’s 
day is worth more than a ten-hour’s day, and is cheaper at the 
same money. But I would far rather that the workmen got it by 
their own combinations and exertions than by a gift of the 
legislature.” There speaks the practical Briton. 

Such opinions, formed in the usual empiric way of English- 
men, have arisen to temper the @ frzort doctrines of French 
and Scottish thinkers. An Act of Parliament always closes 
their vista, though individual effort be still encouraged and 
allowed considerable freedom, But Anarchism appears to 
John Bull, at best, but a dangerous remedy for the weaknesses 





* The concrete expression of this peculiarity is to be found in a story 
old enough to be repeated. Foote, according to legend, was conversing 
with a Frenchman on the eternal subject of national comparisons. “ Admit, 
monsieur,” said the latter, lightly touching the comedian’s lace ruffle, “ that 
we invented this.”—‘* Why, yes,” answered Foote, with an affectation of 
candour: “France invented the lace-ruffle : but, you see, we added the shirt.” 
The tale has been somewhat perverted and diluted by the American, 
Russell- Lowell, but the idea is the same. 

t “ Economic Interpretation of History” (Fisher Unwin 1891.) p.p. 350 f.f. 
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and excesses of personal liberty. Born and inured to freedom, 
he understands little of the fears that freedom inspires abroad: 
still less can he comprehend how licence for individuals could 
connect itself in the minds of employers with a demand for 
collectivist action in defence of labour. He is not aware of 
the hostilities which roll like an infernal river between employ- 
er and labourer, nor of the blind obstinacy with which em- 
ployer-governments, however democratic in form, can resist the 
claims of labour. In France and in Belgium, no less than in 
Germany and Russia, repressed Socialism has been driven to 
assume the apparently adverse symptoms of morbid individual- 
ism, demanding the destruction of all authority and em- 
ploying the most unsocial agencies of crime towards that end. 

Rogers, who is a characteristic example of English intelli- 
gence, has his own view of this delusive synthesis. Foreign 
governments, he thinks, have brought it on themselves. “ The 
full concession of freedom in the formation of labour-partner- 
ships is... one of the best remedies against those socialistic 
movements which demand the intervention of Parliament on 
behalf of labourers’ employment.” But he would never tolerate 
the abdication of Parliament as an ultimate protector: protec- 
tion, as a constant factor, being nevertheless condemned. ‘‘ In 
countries where the Government manages the subject too much, 
Socialism in a...menacing form prevails.’ The natural 
result is that socialism is in a manner compelled to proclaim 
Anarchy: but the contradiction in terms is none the less 
apparent. 

It is this danger, this illogical consequence of too much logic, 
that especially attracts one to the teaching of thelately de- 
ceased Continental publicist quoted above. Emile de Laveleye 
is especially interesting, from having been much penetrated by 
English moderation, while remaining master of all the 
clearness of thought and expression due to a_ French training. 
One sometimes hears it said that Emile de Laveleye wasa 
socialist ; but ifthe term be used in a spirit of hostile criticism, 
it will not apply ; to him, indeed, Socialism—properly under- 
stood—was no more of a bugbear than it was to the readers of 
the Fortnightly Review, whom he frequently addressed between 
the years 1872 and 1885. But, then, what he understood by 
“ Socialism ” was not at all what the word conveys to the 
Continental town politician : it was a form of public and phil- 
anthropic economy, rather than a propaganda of envy. In every 
Christian, he said, there is a germ of the socialist ; as every true 
socialist, however unconsciously, carries a germ of Christian 
sentiment. He, nevertheless, had his share of the Continental 
feeling on the subject ; believing, that the danger of socialism 
was real and that it arose from the negation of this religious 
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element, not from its action. “In proportion,” he wrote, “as 
faith departs, the multitude, ceasing to believe in heavenly 
compensations, demands its share of welfare, ere and now.,. 
If you prove to it that the justice of which it dreams is a 
chimera, and that the existing division of property is deter- 
mined by inexorable laws, you only teach it the language of 
despair, Away, it will then cry, with such laws. Let the iniqui- 
tous society perish by fire, so that a new world may rise upon 
its ashes, And thus is engendered Nihilism.* 

Many other conditions of modern life were shown by Lave- 
leye to have a similar tendency; but the cause here assigned 
for the degeneration of socialism into a pure and simple demo- 
lition, is one that merits particular attention, because it is com- 
mon to all European countries, and is, perhaps, incapable of cure. 
Whether one approves or deplores, one must admit that dogmatic 
belief is on the decline ; and this is what, in the passage cited, 
is meant by the departure of faith (“la fois’en va).” To 
those who cling to the old dogmas as divine, and who, hoping 
against hope, look to Heaven for a miracle in their behalf, one 
can only say that a practical statesmanship must needs deal 
with what is, not with what may be. If, in the development 
of thought and civilisation, beliefs once delivered to the Saints 
have fallen obsolete and ceased to operate, other obligations 
must be produced, and other considerations enforced. There 
need be no neglect of the mysterious links that bind man to 
the Unknown, because the old links that used to seem so solid 
have lost their power: if the days are passed when the heads 
of the hierarchy could say :—The people desires to be deceived, 
all the more reason for helping the peopleto find the way 
of truth. 

But another and most enormous question remains. Was 
Laveleye altogether right in thinking that the multitude must 
break up existing society, in order to satisfy aspirations for 
happiness, which were formerly content with post-obits and 
hopes of a fair Paradise beyond the grave? The answer is 
difficult, and can be looked for only in a deeper study of. the 
story of mankind than any one has yet puton record. Has 
the belief in a future state of “compensations” ever helped 
in the way assumed? It would be a thesis hard to prove: the 
ancient Hebrews—who did not believe in a future state of 
rewards and punishments—were eminently patriotic, and, for 
so turbulent a people, submissive and conservative in their 
habits. On the other hand, there have been signs in the best 
known popular risings, of the active presence of an ardent 
fanaticism, finding in hopes of heaven a motive power to 
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sustain it against earthly perils. Such was the revoltin Arabia 
which led to the foundation of Islam; such were the Lollard 
movements in England, those of the Anabaptists in Germany, 
of the Cameronians in Scotland. One would not wish to -dog- 
matise on so difficult and delicate a matter; but, plainly, there 
is evidence against the conclusion cited from Laveleye. The 
roots of revolution may strike deep in human misery, but its 
boughs aspire to the sky. 

Another factor of Nihilism, against which Laveleye desired 
to warn the socialists of his time, was the military spirit. 
International rivalry, war, exaggerated armaments, combined 
to foster two dangers: they caused a considerable part of the 
produce of labour to be consumed without profitable return ; 
and they drew together, into the dangerous contagion of garri- 
sons, the young men who would otherwise be working in the 
open air of rural districts. Here, again, it looks as if a@ priori 
doctrine demanded an application of the criterion of fact. Is 
it true that the military spirit is increasing ; and, if so, is that 
spirit favourable to Anarchy? 

On the former branch of this question evidence is to be once 
more sought in history. Without going back to pure Christian 
times, let us consider the origin of modern civilisation. Here 
one may, perhaps, find it hard to show that feudal manners 
were more peaceful than our own, Citizen-hosts did not then 
prevail in their existing form: but the levies of tenantry and 
peasants, who followed the barons and knights —the greater and 
the lesser landlords—,formed a very fair equivalent. Or, per- 
haps, there was a difference, but one which by no means made 
for peace: the feudal levies followed their leaders more or less 
blindly: it is possible that the modern armed nations may 
not be always so docile. 

This brings us to a fresh and most exciting item in the con- 
clusions of Laveleye. Will an army recruited from the multi- 
tude at large by the operation of forcible conscription be a 
trustworthy support in resisting all popular movements? The 
question is grave and pressing: and the means of reply are 
even more abstruse than in the former instances. History may 
throw some light upon the effects of fanaticism, or of a warlike 
spirit at large; but as to the action of a principle only a few 
years old it must needs be silent. In the few cases where 
modern English mobs have been confronted by soldiers, the 
latter have usually proved faithful and have prevailed ; the 
most notable exception being that of the 14th Light Dragoons 
at Bristol in 1831: but this is no more than the exception that 
proves the rule. Colonel Brereton, ill-directed by the local 

authorities, showed a weakness and want of discretion which led 
to momentary mischief: but he paid for it with his life, and 
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the troops, when properly led and instructed, were at once 
successful, without much loss of life. But it has been otherwise 
in France, and there is some reason for apprehension in other 
Continental countries. Especially does this danger appear 
in a country where—as in Belgium—the members of the middle- 
classes do not enter the ranks of the army. By the Belgian 
system, all adult males are, indeed, ‘called upon to face the ordeal 
of the conscription : but any young man who draws a fatal 
lot can escape service on payment of a sum of money, generally 
equivalent to £ 80. For this he finds a substitute ; sometimes 
a peasant, oftener an unskilful artizan, a tapster out-of-place, 
a mere “corner-man, or “street-rough.” Such are the rank- 
and-file of the Belgian army: and one has only to imagine 
them standing under arms for hours in the sun or the rain, 
plied by the rioters with wine and exposed to female blandish- 
ments, to see that a very great danger exists in the unwilling- 
ness of such men to act against their friends at the bidding 
of their leaders. Magistrates may be ever so firm ; officers of 
the middle or higher class may do their best to carry out the 
Magistrates’ instructions ; but a popular force will be naturally 
unwilling to fire upon a mob containing a number of women 
and consisting otherwise of persons of like passions with them- 
selves. It was, perhaps, under some such anticipations that 
Laveleye wrote the following sentence :—“ If, as once in Israel, 
prophets arose thirsting for righteousness, social Christianity 
might take possession of mens’ souls and cause deep changes 
in economic order. The ultimate triumph of a violent revolu- 
tion is, however, impossible. At the same time, such is the 
satanic power of destruction latent in Nihilism that, in a tempo- 
rary crisis, authority might fail, by paralysis of repressive force : 
in which event, no aoubt, our capitals might be ravaged by 
dynamite and petroleum ina more systematic manner than 
was Paris in 1871.” 

Although such an eruption might be but for a moment, its 
effects would be deplorable. One of its possible factors is to be 
found in the corruption of great cities. Not only are the 
artizans contaminated by association in sordid occupations and 
unsanitary dwellings, but they are constantly provoked and 
irritated by beholding the idleness and extravagance of the 
rich. Laveleye defined luxury as “all that is at once ex- 
ensive and superfluous ;” and he condemned it, upon moral 
and political grounds, as opposed to the true ends of life. Like 
a good economist, he also repudiated the usual defence of 
luxury as being “ good for trade,” pointing out that national 
prosperity did not arise from unrestrained consumption and 
unlimited production, but sprang rather from the accumulation 
of resources resulting from good economy. Most of all, he 
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opposed the reckless and profuse living of great towns: this 
he did first on the above grounds, but also in the name of 
right and propriety, which required from the rich constant 
discharge of duty towards their numberless disinherited bre- 
thren. The one exception which he made was alike character- 
istic of himself and of his artistic country: all kinds of 
sumptuousness appeared to him to be possible in public build- 
ings. Such was the ideal of the modern Fleming, as it was of 
the ancient Latin poet, who said of his stern forefathers that 
they honoured the hovel, but kept their decorations for civic 
and divine objects :— 
Nec fortuitum spernere cespitem 
Leges sinebant oppida publico 
Sumptu jubentes et deorum 
Templa novo decorare saxo. 

Their laws forbade that scorn should be to straw built dwelling shown ; 

Nor public halls nor temples want for fronts of carven stone, 

To the honour of the Belgians candid visitors will always 
reckon their splendid and tasteful cathedrals and town-halls 
dating from the Middle-ages ; while the practice of decorative 
public outlay is kept up to this day. When, in 1870, the river 
Senne was built over in its passage through Brussels, the town- 
council offered twenty prizes for the best designs for street- 
fronts ; and the result is to be seen in a Boulevard which, for 
varied beauty, competes with anything in Europe. In many 
more important respects also Belgium is an interesting and 
prosperous land, not universally “ hospitable,’ perhaps, though 
some of the Belgians are good friends, but still.a country where 
a foreigner is not actively molested, and, up to a few years ago, 
was on good terms with all around. 

When, in the heyday of Reform, the Kingdom of Belgium 
was set agoing by Palmerston and Louis-Philippe, the Liberals 
had a fair start and a long spell of influence. Of these advan- 
tages they made inadequate use ; and they are now, as a party, 
almost effaced. There is nothing left between them and the dis- 
content of the working classes but the precarious protection of a 
temporary Conservative majority. And, when the word “ Conser- 
vative ” is used in this connection, it must not be understood as 
meaning what it does in England. The present Belgian Cabinet, 
which is enormously strong in Parliament, professes and practises 
a policy of repression which can be compared only to “ sitting 
on the safety-valve.” By the side of some of these statesmen, 
Lord Salisbury would appear a demagogue and Mr. Arthur 
Balfour an incendiary. One instance may serve to exhibit 
at once the energy of the Government and the timidity 
of the middle-classes. In the early spring of this year, a 
number of weavers employed in a quiet manufacturing town, 
some forty miles from Brussels, having struck, without political 
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objects, and merely on a question of wages, gathered aimlessly 

inthe streets, The Mayor went off to attend a sitting of 
the Chamber at Brussels, leaving order to be maintained by 

the Gendarmerie, a small but thoroughly trusted body. The 
mob, disregarding the order to disperse, was fired on with 
such effect. that one person was killed and six were wounded. 
When the case was discussed in the Chamber, the Mayor and 
Gendarmerie were defended successfully by the Minister of 
the Interior ; but the demands of the workmen had been, in the 


meanwhile, conceded by their employers ! 
The device of the founders of the kingdom was L’unzon 


fait la force, but if the force of Belgium is to depend on union, 
itis in a bad way. And, the hatred of fear on one side being 
amply repaid by the hatred of envy on the other, the Kingdom, 
started with so much Liberal profession, will, unless care be 
taken, cause general alarm through the whole of Europe. 
Unless the capitalists and employers of labour can learn to 
agree with their adversary while they are in the way with him, 
they may soon become a disturbing element for the general 
equilibrium of the Continent. 

An attempt was made, on a former occasion, to draw 
attention to the mixed character of the dense population of 
Belgium, and to show that it does not yet form what is usually 
regarded as a “nation.” * That is because it is, neither in 
race nor in language, homogeneous, or even sympathetic; the 
Walloons of the southern parts being Gallo-Latins, like their 
French. neighbours, while the Flemings are Teutons, of the 
Low Dutch type. And this is not all; for each section—and 
each is about equal in number—uses a language entirely un- 
intelligible to the other. Doubtless, there is a possibility that, 
like the Gael and the Saxon in Scotland, the two races may, in 
the course of time, be welded together by pressure from without 
and by their common feelings and interests ; but this will not be 
done at once. In the meanwhile, a number of things may 
happen. Especially should the Belgians beware of internal 
feuds and of becoming a European nuisance. The fate of 
Poland should be ever before their eyes: at any moment that 
their quarrels may take an overt form, the powerful nations 
on their borders may take the alarm, or assume a pretext. 
The German Emperor may find in their agitations an ex- 
pedient for making his peace with France. “ Here,” we may 
imagine him saying, is ‘“ Ucalegon on fire again ; let us put him 
out, “and divide his combustible premises into useful tenements. 
I cannot restore Alsace ; but you can be compensated with 
Hainault and Brabant. Limburg and Luxemburg will round 
off my possessions.” In such a case the Flemings might do 
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worse than tender their return to. the old Dutch rule; and Jf 
the heir-apparent to the Belgian crown objected to the loss of 
his birthright, he might be consoled by the hand of the young 
Queen of Holland, with the crown-matrimonial of the United 
Netherlands. 

If such a destiny should—as may well be—offend the grow- 
ing patriotism of Belgians, they should seriously consider their 
position, in the light thrown upon it by the writings of one 

.who was at once a patriotic Belgian and a publicist, accept- 
.edas a master all over Europe and further yet. Born at 
Bruges, of a Flemish mother, the deceased author was 
Walloon. French by the father’s side, he passed the most 
impressionable years of his life at the College Stanislas of 
Paris, Bred a Catholic, he became an Evangelical Protestant 
from study and reflection: with an ardent love of political 
science, he was warmly devoted to literature and art: he had 
the Teuton seriousness without being heavy or narrow, and the 
Latin vivacity unstained by levity or vice. He graduated 
at Ghent in 1844, and almost immediately took his place as a 
writer ; making his first campaigns in the Flandre Liberale, 
under the leading of Francois Huet, author of the Christzanisme 
Social, a precursor of whom he afterwards bore testimony that 
he had aroused in the Belgian youth “the noble longing for 
light and justice.” The next influence under which he passed 
was that of the speculative Proudhon, inventor of the 
famous formula that “ property is theft.” From these teachers 
he soon broke away, but not without receiving into his 
mind whatever good was in their lessons. He continued, 
through life, a sympathetic champion of the cause of labour ; 
and he always thought that Government was a business that 
was generally overdone. In 1853 Laveleye married, and soon 
after he became Professor of Political Economy at the University 
of Liege, where he chiefly resided for the remainder of his 
life-time. For the next few years he devoted himself to 
teaching and writing in foreign periodicals—mainly in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes and the Contemporary and the Fortnighily 
Review, employing his vacations in travelling over the most 
interesting countries of the Old World. In 1882 appeared 
the result of this mingled life of study and observation, in the 
shape of a treatise on the Elements of Political Economy, in which 
he analysed the laws of production in their dependence on 
human regulation and the action of the State.* Of this work 
four editions successively appeared in French, besides versions 
in Dutch, English, Italian, Bohemian, Polish, Portuguese, 
Bulgarian, and Japanese. If any surprise be felt that German 
is not among these languages, one may be permitted to remark 





* Elements d Economie-Politique, Paris, Hachette, 1882, 325 pages. 
VOL, CII.] 25 
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that the brave and thoughtful races of Central Europe are 
the least disposed of all civilised mankind to profit by such 
labours. 

The next work of importance that proceeded from the pen 
of Laveleye was that already cited, on Socialism ; and this 
proved more to the taste of the compatriots of Bismarck. * 
Finally, even in this hurried sketch, ought to be mentioned 
Le Gouvernement dans la Démocratie (Paris 1891), a vast and 
monumental work, by which he closed his career, Those who 
desire to realise the benevolent earnestness of the author's 
mind could not do so better than by comparing this book 
with that on the same subject by his brilliant British con- 
temporary, Sumner Maine (Popular Government, 1885). 

Laveleye was suddenly carried off, by influenza, in January 
1892; and his loss was lamented in his own country, in 
England, and in France, all of which he loved, and in all of 
which he had numerous admirers. Such a man may find his 
“ grave in our short memories,’ as Sir Thomas Browne says. 
Yet his better part cannot wholly die. He would have been 
the last man to crave a personal monument, although he has, 
in fact, found one raised by the pious hands of a distinguished 
friend. + An injudicious French admirer once told Laveleye 
to his face that he was a second Montesquien, “In every thing 
there are degrees,’ observed the author quietly. “ When 
Dumas was asked his calling by a Rouen official, he answered 
that he might style himself dramatic author elsewhere than 
in the country of Corneille.” [He was too decorous to add the 
courtesan’s corollary :“ And I, wereit not in the country 
where they’ burned Joan of Arc, might style myself a Maid.”] 
Assuredly there were fewer “ degrees ” between Montesquieu 
and Laveleye than there were between the author of Antony 
and the author of Ze Cid. If the French jurist was greater 
in original philosophy and style, the Flemish economist holds 
his own in practical sagacity, and excels in sympathetic glow. 
Breathing into the dismal science a breath of warm life, 
Laveleye has many of the qualities required for an abiding 
influence. His earlier years had not been passed exclusively 
in study, the intervals of special pursuits having been filled 
in by riding, fencing, modern languages, history, and the 
practice of painting. Hence, making, indeed, little pretence to 
creative genius, his one attempt at fiction t being chiefly 





© Le Socialisme Contemporain was translated into English, Swedish, 
Russian, Polish and German. 

+t Emile de Laveleye ; sa Vie et sonteuvre. Parle le Comte Goblet 
d’ Alviella, Paris, Alcan ; Brussels, Th. Falk, 1895. 

I Maina; Scenes of Artistic Life in Rome. ‘‘ Revue des deux 
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noted for its descriptive passages, Laveleye’s work may not 
betray what Sainte Beuve called :—“ Le poete mort jeune a qui 
homme survit.”’ Nevertheless the love of man and of all that 
cheers his dark and doubtful destiny distinguished whatever he 
wrote, and spread over his most scientific pages the charm of 
a spilt perfume. 

It. may seem as if the direct teaching of Laveleye were being 
forgotten in the tumult of the present contest. That is not 
the conclusion of his biographer. ‘Indirectly developed as 
it may be, the political effect of his writings is all the greater ; 
being exerted at once on Conservatives, whom it teaches the 
urgency of reforms inspired by a sense of social justice, and on 
the party of progress, who learn to understand the necessity 
of organising the democracy in a spirit of freedom. We owe 
it to him that we have turned from the ancient quarrel between 
the monarchical principle and that of the republic to attach 
ourselves to the search of what will make the subjects happy. 
. . » » His fundamental thesis—that reason, rather than popular 
passion, is the criterion of right—tends to become more and more 
the justifying principle of Liberalism, Modern progressives adopt 
from him the task of protecting the Parliamentary system 
from misuse and guarding Democracy against itself.’ That 
the work may prosper in their hands, will be the earnest wish 
of all true friends of Belgium, and of the still grander cause 


of European liberty. 
H. G. KEENE. 

















ART. IX.—SOME GLIMPSES OF INDIA IN PRE- 
MAHOMEDAN TIMES. 


OME further glimpses into Hindu Society as it existed of 
old before the Mahomedans came into India, than those 
hitherto presented by the labours of scholars, appear yet possible 
through the dramatic literature of the Hindus and their litera- 
ture of fiction. In the present article we shall try to show how 
the Hindus and Buddhists lived together between the 8th and 
11th century of the Christian era, Three points will be made 
clear. 1st. That inthe early part of this period, though there 
might have been here and there a dynasty of Buddhist kings, 
the kings of the many petty kingdoms into which India was 
then divided, were Shaivite Hindus ; but, notwithstanding the 
existence of a suppressed Brahminical feeling of intolerance, 
exhibited at the end ofthis period, there was not only tolerance, 
but good-will and friendship, evinced for the Buddhists by res- 
pectable people and the people at large, as also respect for 
their piety and wisdom and the sanctity of their Order. In this 
period, again, we discern how the process of incorporation of . 
Buddhism into Hinduism, which had been going on for some 
time past, had assumed a shape of its own ; the sacrificial 
system of the Hindus placed in the lowest stratum, fit object of 
execration for all; Buddhism, the path of superior wisdom, fit 
object for reverence, placed in the middle stratum; the system of 
Hinduism, based on benevolence, and made current to encounter 
Buddhism, in the highest stratum. 2d/y.—That, in the later 
part of this period, especially at and about the time when the 
Mahomedans conquered India, there was a general aversion for 
the Buddhists. 37d/y.—That, subsequently thereto, before the 
complete subjugation of India by the Mahomedans, there was 
a complete absence of Buddhistic elements in the social 
organization of India, and its presence was indicated in the 
mountainous countries of the north, traditionally peopled, 
according to the Hindus, by Vidhadharas. 

In the first period, or close about it, according to the Chinese 
traveller, half the population of India belonged to the Buddhistic 
faith ;in the next, the Buddhists appear to have been few in 
number ; in the last, they were extinct, not that they had been 
bodily expelled from India, but that they had gone back to 
Hinduism, 

The earliest work of this period is the Ma/atimadhava, Bhava- 
bhuti, its author, flourished in the 8th century of the Christian 
era. His works were written at the Court of Yasuvarman, 
sovereign of Kanouj, his patron, who reigned about 720 A. D. 
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The Malatimadhava was intended for public representation, 
and appears to have been acted on the stage. It would be absurd 
to suppose that its Brahmin author would not represent the 
prevalent opinion regarding Buddhists and Buddhism ; yet the 
Malatimadhava of Bhavabhuti furnishes an instance of how the 
Buddhists and the Hindus were living in the same society with 
mutual toleration and good-will. One of the principal charac- 
ters in the piece is Kamandiki, a priestess of Buddha, From dis- 
tant parts of India, students assemble at her school to study 
science, Devarata, the pious councillor of the King of Vidhar« 
bha, whose capital is Kundinapur, and Bharivasu,the minister 
of the sovereign of Pudmavati (Ojjein), are fellow students in 
her school. Bharivasu plights his faith to Devarata, before 
Kamandiki and her friend and pupil, Soudamini, that their 
children, when riper in years, shall be united in marriage, 
Kamandiki nurses Malati, daughter of Bharivasu, from her very 
infancy, she having been confided to her guardian care at first 
to ply her sports, and then, when more advanced in age, to 
learn the duties of her state. Devarata sends his son, Madhava, 
from Kundinapur, to study in Kamandiki's school. 

The King of Pudmavati demands Malati in marriage for his 
favourite, Nandana. To evade this and to avoid the King’s 
anger, Bharivasu entrusts the delicate task of bringing about a 
union, a union of love, between Malati and Madhava, to 
Kamandiki. In the studious concealment of their fathers’ pro- 
mises, and the tact by which Kamandiki brings on the several 
situations and the creation of mutual love, lies the success of 
the drama. Kamandiki, though from her saintly character it 
would not appear that she-was capable of worldly wisdom, 
brings about the scenes between the lovers, without their know- 
ing her plot, and, in the end, brings about the denouement 
of the whole plot, a secret marriage and elopement, without 
the parties even suspecting, before the actual event, what it was 
tobe. The sympathy for human passions and _ feelings, 
notwithstanding her asceticism, and the religion of dispassion 
she follows, is very strong. It shows either that the author was 
unable to take an exact measure of the effects of the practices 
and precepts of Buddhism ‘on an ascetic’s life, or that the living 
examples of Buddha’s devotees, in contact with a lay every-day 
world, and with modes of life not prescribed by their own 
creed, underwent a modification of their pristine rigidity, and 
were really such as the author described in Malatimadhava. 
The latter, however, appears to have been the case. The super- 
natural apart, which, again, is based on popular beliefs, and 
and which forms a part of the plot, in the description of human 
passions, which were to be represented in a drama on the 
Stage before an audience, no author, even though he might be 
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inferior to Bhavabhuti, would be guilty of describing them in 
such colours that the falsity of the description would be dis- 
cernible to every eye. 

Here, then, we have, in Kamandiki, an example of the in- 
corporation of the two faiths, though they yet retained in India 
their distinctive organizations. She moves in respectable 
Hindu houses ; she is revered and respected by the inmates ; 
she goes into the temples without their being defiled, and she 
is the tutoress of two generations of men and the nurse of 
Malati, whom she teaches the duties of her station, while pro- 
fessing her own faith, clad in weeds and living on alms 
obtained once a day. Much of this has taken place because 
Buddhism has lost its militant character, and is no longer the 
cespiser of the Vedas and the Brahmins. Kamandiki, though 
a Buddhist priestess, versed in sciences, so as to be widely 
known, the tutor of Soudamini and the ministers, Bharivasu 
and Devarata, is yet made to profess belief in popular pre- 
judices. In order to bring about a situation favourable to the 
lovers, she persuades Malati to go to the garden to gather 
flowers with her own hand, telling her : “ This is the fourteenth 
day of the dark fortnight ; the god Sankara is to be pro- 
pitiated with offerings of flowers gathered by one’s own hand.” 

There are yet two other characters introduced in the play, 
showing how Buddhism and Hinduism were then acting and 
re-acting on each other, and how the process of incorporation 
was going on. Soudamini and Kapalkundala are both endowed 
with supernatural powers; one is represented as a priestess, 
exercising her powers for beneficence, the other as exercising 
her powers for malignity. Both are described as Hindus, believ- 
ing in Hindu Gods and Goddesses, and acquiring their super- 
natural powers through their favour, with this difference, that 
one worships them in their beneficent forms, and acquires 
powers for good, the other through forms which are horrid and 
malignant. Soudamini is the resultant of the contact of 
Buddhism with Hindu beliefs, or rather the fruit of incorporation 
of the cardinal points of Buddhistic beliefs into Hinduism. Like 
its sacred Bo-tree, Buddhism, growing in the Indian soil, came 
to be claimed by the Hindus as their own. There was nothing 
of exoteric in it, and there was no difficulty whatever in assimi- 
lating with their own system its idea of the perfected man, 
its idea of dispassion, its idea of final emancipation, and, above 
all, its idea of universal benevolence. Its godlessness, however, 
had to be given up, and in giving it up they substituted the 
Gad Shiva, or some one of the Avatars of Vishnu, for the man 
Buddha. 

Thus what was of the best amongst the Buddhists was, to a 
Hindu writer, his. Soudamini, as the embodiment of this new 
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spirit of Hinduism, notwithstanding her acquisition of super 
natural will-force and powers, on Mount Sri Parvata, by 
desperate penances and by favour of the God Shiva, does not 
readily forget her obligation to the Buddhistic principles as 
embodied in Kamandiki. She calls Kamandiki the holy dame, 
and offers her the homage due from a pupil to her master, 
Kamandiki says : ‘‘ Dismiss this reverence, and let me, grateful, 
press thee to my bosom, Thou hast deserved the praises 
of the world ; thy lofty powers, the harvest of the seed by early 
study sown, are shown by deeds that shame the loftiest masters 
(Bodhisatta).” A Bodhisatta is, according to the Buddhists, a 
pious person endowed with miraculous powers, one who is 
regarded as an inferior incarnation of Buddha. And, were it 
not for the fact that the author, in describing the descent of 
Soudamini from her mountain height, makes her bow down 
to Sharnovindu (the name of a Siva Linga) on seeing his fane 
near Pudmavati, it would appear that one object of the 
drama was to show how a Buddhisatwa, by his miraculous powers 
obtained over nature, triumphs, out of his benevolent spirit, 
over the malignant demons as embodied in Kapalakundala, 
For a Brahmanical writer, it was necessary to show that this 
miraculous power, then a common belief amongst the Hindus 
and Bucdhists who formed the audience, as obtainable through 
Yoga, was Hindu, and only obtainable through penances and 
favour of the Hindu Gods, 

This miraculous triumph over nature, whatever it might 
mean, the result of the complete development of will-force, 
the possibility of which had been always admitted by the 
Hindus, they now came to associate, through the influence of 
Buddhism, with Yoga in all~ forms, and as a power which, 
even if attainable through animal sacrifices, should not be 
attained through that means, and should be attained for the 
benefits of mankind, and not for malignant purposes, This 
is the change indicated, and this was how and why the in- 
corporation was made. Kapalakundala, of the opposite cult, 
the disciple of Aghorekhanta, revels in her vindictive nature 
and in human sacrifices, and Aghorekhanta strives to attain 
his highest wish through the sacrifice of Malati in the temple 
of Chamunda. Aghorekhanta meets with his well-deserved 
fate at the hand of Madhava, to the great relief of the 
audience, before whom the play was enacted, and the bene- 
volent spirit of Soudamint triumphs at the end over the malig- 
nant nature of Kapalakundala. 

One of the most interesting points, to be gathered from the 
constant praise of Kamandiki, the priestess of Buddha, of the 
piety of Devarata, is that Devarata, the minister referred to 
in the play, and not brought onthe stage, was a believer in 
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Buddhism—and thus it would appear that, even in high placeg, 
Buddhism was not extinct. A Hindu King had, for his trusted 
minister, a Buddhist, and this minister was supreme in the 
State, as the King had made over all power to him. The 
minister Bharivasu, appears to have been of the Hindu faith, 
and the marriage of Malati with Madhava was between a female 
belonging to a Hindu family and a male belonging to a 
Buddhist family. Possibly they were of the same caste, or of 
castes between whom marriage was permissible, and the 
difference was only one of faith. That such a marriage was 
not only possible, but not reprobated, in the day of Bhavabhuti, 
shows how people of the Brahmanical faith and people of the 
Buddhistic faith were living together under almost the same 
kind of social organization. 

We have seen that in Bhavabhuti’s drama there is abundance 
of good-will shown to the Buddhists, and it is striking that we 
do not meet with a single word of reprobation, or even an in- 
distinct expression of Brahminical intolerance, such as we 
meet in the next drama Mrichakattka, 

The prelude of the drama Mrichakatzka attributes the author- 
ship to a King, by name Sudraka,.who, it says, after having 
performed an Aswamedha, and having attained the age of a 
hundred years and ten days, immolated himself by entering 
the fatal fire. It is extremely unlikely, then, that King Sudraka, 
whoever he was, was the author of the drama. The play, 
apparently was intended for the stage, and, from the circum- 
stance of the immolation of King Sudraka being mentioned ‘in 
the prelude, it is clear it was not enacted during his life-time, 
and it can hardly be conceived that a royal writer, either writing 
himself, or passing the writing of some one else as his own, for 
the purpose of stage representation, would not have carried his 
idea into execution, It-will, perhaps, be said that the prelude 
(Nandi portion) of the drama, in which Sudraka’s death is 
referred to, was written subsequently to the composition of the 
main play. It cannot be that King Sudraka, having taken the 
play in hand, left only the Nandi unfinished. This would be the 
first portion to be written ; and King Sudraka, who is said to have 
lived one hundred years and ten days, could not have taken the 
play in hand in his closing years, There is yet another argu- 
ment against the royal authorship of the play. Itis not in the 
nature of things that a King, settled in his kingdom, which 
he is said to have passed to his son, would have taken ‘to 
writing how a revolution in a kingdom, with the fall of the 
old dynasty, might be brought about on account of misdeeds 
of its King and his brother-in-law. Yet this is one of the 
plots of the play, closely interwoven with the other plot, : the 
love of Charudatta, a Brahmin of distinguished rank, but of 
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exceeding poverty, and Vasuntasena, a courtesan, who was 
enamoured of his many excellencies. 

The drama, according to the prelude, exhibits the infamy 
of wickedness (here of the King and of his brother-in-law), 
the villainy of law (or rather of the interference with its 
administration by the said brother-in-law and by the King 
himself), the efficacy of virtue (or rather the success of a 
revolution against the established order of things), and it 
is quite possible that, under the disguise of Sudraka, an 
anonymous writer, chafing under the misgovernment of 
his day, wrote the play as a warning to the powers that 
were, Over what kingdom Sudraka ruled, is not mentioned 
in the prelude. Professor Wilson says: “The writer of 
Kamandika says it was Avanti, or Oujein; tradition, es- 
pecially in the Deccan, includes him amongst the universal 
monarchs of India, and places him between Chandra Gupta 
and Vikramaditya, without specifying his capital. The late 
Colonel Wilford (As. Res. Vol. IX) considers him the same 
with the founder of the Andhra dynasty of Magadha Kings, 
succeeding to the throne by deposing his master, the last of the 
Kanwa race, to whom he was minister; but these assertions 
are very questionable. The circumstances are, in fact, attributed, 
it is said, to a prince named Balihita, or Sipraka, or Sindhuka, 
or Mahakarni, and the identification of Sudraka with either 
or all of these rests upon chronological data by no means 
satisfactorily established. From these it appears that the first 
Andra King of Magadha reigned 456 years earlier than the 
last, or Pulimat, who, it is said, died A. D. 648. Consequently 
the former reigned about A. D. 192. But it is stated, in 
a work called Kumarika Khanda, a portion of the Skandha 
Puran, that, in the year of the Kali 3300, save 10, a great King 
would reign (it does not appear where), named Sudraka. This 
date, in our era, is 190; the date of the first Andhra King, 
as mentioned above, is 192 ; therefore Sudraka must be that 
King: a deduction which may possibly be correct, but which 
depends too much upon the accuracy of a work very little 
known, and upon a calculation that yet requires to be revised, 
to be considered as decidedly invalidating the popular notion, 
that Sudraka preceded Vikramaditya, and consequently the 
era of Christianity, by a century at least.” Later researches 
have shown that Vikramaditya the Great flourished in the 
sixth century of the Christian era, so the alleged popular 
notion that one King Sudraka came between Chandra Gupta 
and Vikramaditya, as a Chakrabartri King of India, is not in- 
validated by placing King Sudraka of Andhra, as Colonel 
Wilford did, in 192 A. D. 3 

But we have shown that the authorship of King Sudraka, is 
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a myth set up with the object of covering an anonymity, and 
that, as the play itself shows, for a purpose of its own. 

Professor Wilson’s other arguments for considering Mricha- 
katiha the oldest extant specimen of the Hindu drama, are 
the following :— 

1st. The style, though not meagre, is in general simple and 
unartificial, and of a day evidently preceding the elaborate 
richness of Hindu. writing, not to speak of the fantastic tricks 
and abuses which began to disgrace Sanskrit composition 
apparently. in the ninth and tenth centuries. 

2nd. A peculiarity in the language of one of the chief 
characters. Samasthanaka, the Rajah’s brother-in-law, affects 
literature ; and, though he misquotes names of personages and 
events from the Mahabharata and Ramayana, in a most idiotic 
way, he never alludes to the chief actors in the Pauranik 
legends, as Druva, Daksha, Prahlada, Bali, &c., &c. 

3rd. Peculiarities in manners contribute to a similar con- 
clusion, and the very panegyric upon Sudraka, specifying his 
voluntary cremation, when arrived at extreme old age, praises 
him for an act proscribed in the Kali, or present, period of 
the world. 

The subject of the piece, the love of a respectable Brahmin 
for a courtesan, is also in favour of a period of some remote- 
ness, although it may be allowed to mark a state of social 
demoralization, a decline from the purity of Hindu institutions. 

4th. The most unquestionable proof, however, of high 
antiquity, is the accuracy with which the Baudha observances 
are adverted to, and the flourishing condition in which the 
members of that sect are represented to exist. There is not 
only absolute toleration, buta kind of public recognition. 

As to these arguments. The style is not so simple and 
unartificial as that of Kalidas or Bhavabhuti, and Bhavabhuti 
flourished in the first half of the 8th century ; the Ratnavali 
style commenced in the 12th century, and the style of the M/richa- 
katika meets the first argument of Professor Wilson in favour 
of remoteness, if the drama be assigned to the last half of the 
8th century, or the beginning of the ninth. 

As to the second argument. Samasthanaka misquotes names 
of personages and their relationships in a most idiotic way, 
It was intended for fun to the popular mind, which could at 
once see the affectation of literature and the stupidity of the 
man through its misapplication in an absurd fashion and in 
a way readily detectable. The personages and events which 
Samasthanaka alludes to, are to be found in the Mahabharata 
and Ramayana, as also in the Pauranick legends ; but the object 
of the poet is better attained by erroneous allusions to such 
characters as are more popularly known, such as his saying, 
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at the beginning of his appearance on the scene: “ You will trip 
into my hands, as Kunti fell into those of Ravana ;” “ You 
run from us, as Draupadi fled from Rama,” than by his allud- 
ing erroneously to personages, such as Druva, Daksha, 
Prahlada, Bali, who are less known. By mixing up person- 
ages and events more popularly known, the audience are at once 
led to mark out Samasthanaka for an ignoramus and a fool, as 
the object of the poet was to make him out to be. But there 
are clear references to Pauranick customs in other parts of 
_ the play. 

As to the third argument. We have an instance in Malati- 
madhava. The minister, Bharivasu, ina fit of grief, though 
prevented by the King and his favourite, Nandana, was about 
entering the fatal fire to immolate himself, when he was asked 
not to do so by Soudamini from on high ; and Malatimadhava 
is admittedly of the 8th century of the Christian era, 

As to the fourth argument, It is clear, as will be hereafter 
shown, that the position of the Buddhists is not so high, and 
their relationship with the Hindus not so satisfactory, as it 
was when Malatimadhava was written and came on the 
stage, 

There is clear internal evidence to show that the play of 
Mrichakatika was written after the time of Bhavabhuti, 
ist. The Court of Justice and the Judicial procedure described 
in Mrichakatika have the elaborate constitution of Courts and 
Judicial procedure laid down in the Mitakshara Commentary 
of Yajavalka, said tohave been written in the 8th century 
of the Christian era. There is a deterioration in the strict 
course of justice, which marks a decline even there, and the 
author speaks of it in the introduction as the “ Villainy 
of law.” 2nd. The whole play evidences a luxurious state of 
society, which precedes its decay. There is no public opinion 
against a Brahmin, who has a virtuous wife and a son by her, 
reciprocating the love of Vasantasena, the courtesan, des- 
cribed as the pride of Oujein, and living in splendour and luxu- 
ry ina palace, worthy of a king. Charudatta, though poverty. 
stricken, going to a public garden, after his morning ablutions, 
and leaving orders for the conveyance of Vasantasena, in a 
covered litter to it, where evidently he proposed to himself 
the pleasure of spending the best part of the day, and doing 
all this in the face of the whole household, and of a patient 
and virtuous wife, without being in any way injured in their 
opinion, marks a period of utter demoralization, the like 
of which was at no time possible for Hindu society, except 
when it was coming to its close, and the remnants of which, 
even to a great extent, survive to the present day. 3rd. It 
was of a time when Brahmins had taken to merchautile pursuits. 
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Charudatta, the hero, is a Brahmin merchant, the son of 
Sagaradatta, the grandson of Provost Vinayadatta. He 
lives near the exchange, with the other Srestis (merchants), and 
is the chief of their guild. Had it not been for the reference 
to the Brahminical caste of the hero in the introduction, 
and for one or two other incidents at the end, Charudatta 
would have been taken for a non-Brahmin (a _ Vaisya), 
It is more like what we see inthe present day, than what we 
1ead oft Brahmins at any antecedent period. 4th. The time had 
come when the divine rights of Kings, and their divine nature, 
their divine justice, are no longer things which keep people in 
awe. The revolution in the kingdom goes on in a connected 
thread, in the Hindu way, never so well indicated in any other 
Hindu literature, side by side with the love story of Charudatta 
and Vasantasena, until both end in success, the one by the suc- 
cess of the other. The first inkling we get of it is almost at the 
beginning, when, after hearing a public announcement of the 
arrest and imprisonment of Aryaka, the cow-herd and the 
future King, Sarvilaka says: “ Now then to raise the friends 
of Aryaka, our kindred and associates. All who deem the 
King has wronged their will and all who trust the prowess 
of their arms, We will redeem our chief from bonds, as 
by his faithful ministers Udayana was rescued.” 5th. The 
indistinct expression of Brahminical intolerance towards 
the Buddhists, which was not yet of a pronounced form, 
showing how public opinion about the Buddhists, arising 
possibly out of the decrease of their number and the decline 
of their influence, had changed for the worse since the time 
of Bhavabhuti. 

And to this last head, to review the thread of our narra- 
tion, we now turn. Charudatta, the hero, who has reduced 
himself to poverty by charity, yet indistinctly shows his 
Brahminical uncharitableness and Brahminical intolerance, 
not yet current amongst other classes, against Buddhism, by 
having already and thus early embibed the prejudices which 
the Brahmins had designed to spite the Buddhists, and which 
prejudices they would have been glad long before to see generally 
adopted, if they had not been before this restrained by the influ- 
ence, the power, the exalted position and the number of 
Buddhists. At the end of the 7th Act, Charudatta (going) sees 
a Sramanaka, “a Boudha mendicant,” and says: “ Ha, an evil 
omen, a heretic (Sramanka) approaches us (stops) ; yet hold. 
Let him advance, we'll take another path.” This is the only 
Buddhist character introduced into the play. His name is 
Samvahaka, a quondam attendant of Charudatta, who was dis- 
charged from his service when Charudatta was reduced to strait- 
ened circumstances, He then took to gambling, and, having lost 
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10 sovereigns, was flying from the pursuit of the master of the 
gambling table. From such pursuit he took refuge in the house 
of Vasantasena. When questioned by Vasantasena, after giving 
her his antecedents, he says: “ As I find my profession (gamb- 
ling), only begets disgrace, I will become a Boudha Mendicant 
(Sakkhya Samandoka). In bidding adieu to gambling, I can 
now hold my head boldly as I go along the public road.” This 
shows the spirit of the Brahminical writer, for we hold the author, 
whoever he was, to be not King Sudraka, but a Brahmin. It is 
the beginning of that aversion manifest in subsequent Hindu 
literature, which associates Buddhism with everything that is 
contemptible and vile. Yet all this is hidden and covert. The 
Samvahaka (Sramanaka) is afterwards brought in as the person 
who saves Vasantasena when she was left as dead by the 
King’s brother-in-law, who had strangled her because she had 
declined to listen to his proposals. Sramanaka finds her in 
an unconscious state and says: “It is the body of Vasanta- 
sena, the devoted worshipper of Buddha. Rise, lady, rise ; drag 
yourself to this tree; here hold by the creeper (bends it down 
to her, she lays hold of it and rises), In a neighbouring 
convent dwells a holy sister ; rest a while with her, lady, and 
recover your spirits—gently, lady, gently (they proceed) stand 
aside, good friends, stand aside, make way for a young female 
and a poor beggar. Itis my duty torestrain the hands and 
mouth, and keep the passions in subjection.” Though we find, in 
the quotation given above, a recognition of the Buddhistic order 
and of respect shown to the order by people in general, there yet 
lurks under it a good deal of covered ridicule. Buddhism is 
exposed by the Sramanaka not even being permitted to help 
with his hands a dying female whom he knows, and to whom 
he admits he is bound by the ties of gratitude. Again, the 
Sramanaka, while leading Vasantasena to Charudatta’s house, 
hears the proclamation made by the Chandalas about the order 
for the execution of Charudutta, while they lead him to the 
place of execution. He arrives just in time, and saves the life of 
Charudutta. But even here the Sramanakea i is made to exclaim: 
“Bless me, what shall I do: thus leading Vasantsena, am | 
acting conformably to the laws of my order ?” In the last Act, 
Charudutta thus addresses his saviour: “ Speak, Sramanaka, 
your wishes.” Sramanaka says: “ To follow still the path I 
have selected. For all I see is full of care and clisnge,” 
Charudutta: “Since such is his resolve, let him be made 
chief of the monasteries of the Buddhas (Kulapati in the 
Viharas throughout the land).” 

Sramanaka.—“ It likes me well.” 

To sum up—The Mrichakatika is a work written, not by 
King Sudraka, but by a Brahmin, who came after Bhavabbuti, 
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either in the latter half of the 8th century, or the beginning of 
the oth. That the author was a Brahmin, is clear from the fact 
that one of his objects was to show that the Brahminical 
privilege of exemption from capital sentence could not be 
assailed with impunity. At this period, a covert attack was 
being made on the Buddhists and their doctrines by the Brahmins, 
and this was finding an indistinct expression in their dramatic 
literature, Notwithstanding this attack, public feeling had not 
yet changed ; Buddhists could boldly walk in the streets, 
and people had respect for the holy men of their creed ; 
Buddhism was yet flourishing, with their Viharas for monastic 
orders and Viharas for female devotees, and these had public 
recognition, and their Kulapati (head) was appointed by 
government orders, 

We come to the second head of our subject—the period 
from the last half of the roth to the early part of the 12th 
century of the Christian era. The literature of this period is 
marked by a general aversion to the Buddhists, not in any way 
covert, but open and pronounced. We shall exemplify this 
by reference to the Dasa Kumar Charita of Dandi, the Vrihat 
Katha of Soma Deva, and the drama, Mudra Rakshasha. Even 
if other indications had been wanting, the reversion of popular 
feelings regarding the Buddhists, as pourtrayed by Dandi, 
would have been sufficiently indicative of the fact that Dandi 
flourished at a much later date than Bhavabhuti. Tradition 
affirms the contemporary existence of Dandi, the author of 
the Dasa Kumar Charita, and Bhoja Deva Rajah of Dhara, 
the celebrated patron of men of letters at the end of the roth 
century ; but the last of the stories, which relates to a prince 
of the race of Bhoja—Bhoja Vansa, necessarily implies the 
prior existence of Bhoja Rajah. Professor Wilson says: * Fhis 
would be fatal to the evidence of the tradition, as well as the 
general tenor of the composition, if there were not a possibility 
that the story in which the Bhoja Vansa is alluded to, is not a 
part of the original work.” Professor Wilson then examines 
the considerations which throw doubt on the genuineness of 
this portion of the work, and then proceeds to say: “If the 
work be, as it stands, the composition of Dandi, he must 
have flourished some time after the Bhoja, and we shall, perhaps, 
be not far wide of the truth in placing his composition late in 
the 11th, or early in the 12th century.” There is, however, no 
question that the work gives us some glimpses of the period 
just antecedent to the Mahomedan conquest of India. Dandi’s 
narratives refer to a state of society in which Buddhism no 
longer happens to be the religion of the kings, or of nobles, 
but is not yet extinct in India. Its distinction from Jainism 
has been almost forgotten ; the one is sometimes confounded 
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with the other. There is, however, a propaganda yet left 
in India, under which Hindus are converted from the faith 
of their fathers to the Buddhistic faith, to the annoyance of 
the Brahmins. Thus we find, in the story of Aparhara Varma, 
the episode of Vasupalita. Aparhara Varma says: “ As I ad- 
vanced (towards Champa, a town near modern Bhagalpur, 


then a flourishing place), I passed a Vihara (a convent of 


Boudha ascetics), where, seated under an Asoka tree, in a 
grove by the road side, I beheld a miserable Boudha Mendicant ; 
the tears fell from his filthy breast.” Mark the contemp- 
tuous tone adopted. Vasupalita, being asked, gives his story, 
which, however, is not relevant to our present purpose. Then 
he goes on : “ Unable to face the ridicule and contempt of my 
fellow citizens, I came and took up my abode in this convent, 
where, under the tuition of a holy sage, I sought the path to 
final emancipation. I fear I have mistaken the road, and, in 
deviating from the faith and observances of my progenitors, 
I follow an impure track as if it were that of virtue, disregard- 
ing the Vedas and Smritis, abandoning the distinction of my 
caste, and constantly listening to blasphemy of the gods. 
On this account I se@k these shades, to bewail my helpless 
condition.” 

The author shows his contempt for the opposing cult by 
placing men and women of the Boudha persuasion in very 
disreputable situations, Thus, one of them, a female mendicant 
of the Boudha order, is described as holding the position of 
principal agent to Kama Munjari, a woman of the town. 

In the story of Nitamvabati, Sramanaka, a female devotee 
of the Buddhist persuasion, turns procuress for the wretched 
perquisite of the clothes of the dead, which she receives from 
a lascivious youth in charge of the cemetery, to induce her to 
corrupt the virtue of a woman, hitherto chaste, whom she places 
in the hands of the youth, deceiving her by pretences of sanctity 
and knowledge of charms. The author exposes the hypocrisy 
of the Buddhists by making the female devotee protest before 
her trick had been effectually played out. He makes her 
say : “ Persons like us are fully acquainted with the insufficiency 
of life, and, only desirous of final emancipation, cannot be 
suspected of entertaining“any purpose adverse to the reputa- 
tion of women of respectability.” 

There is evidence also that Buddhist histories have been 
almost forgotten, and their places of pilgrimages appropriated 
by the Hindus. Thus Darpasara, to whom his father Manasara, 
in his old age, has ceded his kingdom of Ujjeini, a king 
described as a Hindu king, in the hope of overcoming the 
world, went to Rajagriha to practise austerities. 

In the Brihatkatha of Somadeva, written, according to the 
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author, for the recreation and amusement of the grandmother 
of Harshadeva, King of Kashmir, who, according to Abul 
Fazl, reigned from 1059 to 1071 A, D., similar contemptuous 
references to Buddhists and their doctrine of transmigration 
are found. Thus, in the story of Guhasena, we find again a 
female devotee of the Buddhistic persuasion figuring in the 
character of a procuress. Four young merchants, attracted 
by the report of the beauty of Guhasena’s wife, Devasmita., 
and her reputation of chastity, set out from the island of 
Kataha to seduce Devasmita, who was living at the family 
residence at Tamralipta during the absence of her “ints A 
on business at Kataha, “ On arriving at Tamralipta, they 
looked out for a proper agent of their iniquitous design, and 
soon found one in the person of an old Buddha priestess, 
named Jogakarandika (mark the name), with whom they 
formed an intimacy. Being secure of her friendly disposition, 
they communicated their purpose, and promised to reward 
her liberally if she would assist them in their views. on 
Devasmita. She very readily promised to aid them. 

“ Accordingly the old priestess set about forming an acquain- 
tance with Devasmita, and, leading with her a bitch in a 
chain, repaired to her house. The wife of Guhaseva, although 
mistrustful of her purpose, desired her to be admitted, and 
enquired what she wanted. The old priestess replied that 
she had been long desirous of beholding so much excellence ; 
but that she had now been directed in a dream to visit 
Devasmita to advise her not to lose,in joyless widowhood, 
the precious moments of her youth. Devasmita pretended 
to listen favourably to these and similar suggestions, and 
the old woman departed well satisfied with the impression 
she had made. 

“On the day following, she repeated her visit to the wife 
Guhaseva, taking with her the bitch as before, and some 
morsels of meat highly seasoned. These she contrived to give 
the animal, till, from the effects of the pepper, the tears trickled 
in large quantities from its eyes, soas to attract the notice 
of Devasmita. She bewails, said the woman, in answer to 
her remarks, the errors of her former life; and then . told 
her that the bitch and she were, in their former existence, 
the joint wives of a Brahmin, who was frequently employed 
on foreign missions by the King of the country; that, 
during his absence, she had never imposed any restraint 
upon her inclinations ; but her companion had been more 
rigid, and had severely repressed the natural sentiments 
of her age and sex. The consequence of their different line 
of conduct, was their respective births in the characters 
in which they now appeared. The old woman concluded by 
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recommending Devasmita to take warning from the story, 
and to learn that nature was not to be outraged with im- 
punity.” How Devasmita treated the gallants one by one, and 
then ultimately proceeded to Kataha, where they had fied 
immediately after the treatment they had received at her house, 
and claimed them as her run-away slaves, identifying them 
by certain marks she had caused to be made on their forehead, 
has no relevance to our present subject. 

Thus, in popular estimation, the Buddhists and Buddhistic 
doctrines came to he associated with everything that was vile 
and wicked, 

In the Mudra Rakshasha of Visakadatta, son of Prithu 
Maharaj and grandson of the chieftain Vateswara, which, from 
the closing speech of the drama, clearly appears to have been 
written after the victorious progress of a foreign foe, probably 
Mohamad of Ghazni, the same sort of feeling is discernible, 
A Brahmin, Indarsurma, a friend of Kautilya, under the guise 
of a Boudha mendicant, and the assumed name of Jivisidha, 
acts the spy. 

There remain to notice, two other dramatic works 
bearing on the third head of the subject of this article—the 
Nagananda and the Ratnavali. Both are supposed to have been 
written by the same author, In the Ratnavali, though Sagarika, 
the princess of Ceylon, and Vasubhuti, the ambassador of the 
King of Ceylon, come from a Buddhist country, no mention of 
Buddhism is made. The Nagananda is decidedly a Buddhist 
play ; it exhibits a state of society where Buddhism has been 
mixed up with Hinduism, and the Hindu gods and goddesses, 
especially Gauri, have been introduced by the Buddhists into 
their pantheon: Just such a mixture as is to be found amongst 
the Nepalese of the present date. With reference to the author- 
ship of the Ratnavali, the manager in the prelude says: “I 
have been desired by the princes here assembled from various 
realms, recumbent at the feet of our illustrious monarch, Sri 
Harsha Deva, and who are collected together at this vernal 
festival, to represent for their entertainment the unequalled 
drama entitled Ratnavali, the elegant composition of our 
sovereign.” That the drama Ratnavali was composed after 
the Vrihatkatha, is evident from the fact that the author, retain- 
ing the story of Vatsa as it is, substitutes Pudmavati, princess 
of Maghada, of the Vrihatkatha, for Sagarika, princess of 
Ceylon ; and, in the main, refines on the story as given in 
the earlier work, which kept itself up to the earlier original, as 
traditionally handed down. Referring to the authorship, Pro- 
fessor Wilson says: “It is stated in the prelude to be the 


composition of the sovereign, Sri Harsha Deva. A king of 
this name, anda great patron of learned men, reigned over 
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Kashmir. He was the reputed author of several works beating 
his name, being written, the author of the Kavya Prokash 
asserts, by Dhavaka and other poets. * * * Sri Harsha 
Deva ascended the throne A. D. 1113; and the play must 
have been written between that date and A.D. 1125, the 
termination of his reign. * * * The date thus assigned for 
the composition refers to a period which Mohamadan history 
and Hindu literature sufficiently establish as pregnant with 
important changes in the political situation and national charac- 
ter of the natives of Hindustan.” 

With reference to the Nagananda, which possibly did not come 
to the notice of Professor Wilson, as it is not to be found in 
his list of Sanskrit dramatic literature, Professor Cowell, in 
the Introduction to Mr. Boyd’s translation of that work, pub- 
lished in 1872, says: “ It is the sister play of Ratnavali quoted 
in Sahityadarpana (pp. 89, 184, 189 and 244) and in the 
Dasarupa (pp. 64, 65, 74, 178). Dhananjaya, the author of 
Dasa Rupa, flourished in the court of King Munija, and as no 
other sovereign of that name flourished in any known list of 
kings, this is, no doubt, the uncle and predecessor of Bhoja 
of Dhara. From a date given in a Jaina poem (Colebrook’s 
Essays, 11, p. 53) we find that Munija was reigning A. D. 993. 
Dhananjayas date is also confirmed by the fact that Hem 
Chandra, who lived 1174 A. D., in his commentary, in his own 
Abhidana Chintamoni, quotes the Dasa Rupa, which proves 
that the author was then of sufficient antiquity to be taken as 
ai) authority on a grammarian’s work. The Ratnavali is also 
quoted in the Saraswati Kantha Bharana, which is ascribed 
to King Bhoja who reigned in the 11th century. The Ratna- 
vali, therefore, and the Nagananda, and the King Sri Harsha 
Deva, who is mentioned as the author, must be placed in an 
earlier period than that of Bhoja or his uncle Munija. This at 
once shows that Wilson’s conjecture is untenable, that the Sri 
Harsha of the Ratnavali could have been the Harsha Deva of 
Kashmir, who reigned from A. D. 1113 to 1125.” 

“Dr. Hall, on good reasons, attributes Ratnavali to poet 
Bana. } 

“ Harsha Charita (Sahitya Durpan, p. 210) begins with the 
first verse of Ratnavali. Kavya Prokash mentions Dhavaka as 
an instance of poetry procuring wealth in his relation with King 
Sri Harsha. I would ascribe Ratnavali to Bana,and Naganan- 
dato Dhavaka, It is true no solitary fragment of poetry is 
attributed to the author of that name. Brahminical memory 
might easily drop a Buddhist poet. Dr. Hall has thrown con- 
siderable light on the time when Bana and the King who 
patronized him flourished, by his discovery of Harsha Charita. 
In this poem Bana celebrates the family and the reign of his 
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patron, Harsha, or Harsha Vardhaua, and the history agrees so 
well with that given in Hiouen Thchang, of Harsh-Vardhana, 
or Siladitya, the King of Kanouj, in the first half of the 7th 
century, that we can hardly feel any doubt as to their being 
the same person. 

“There can be no doubt, I think, that the king of our two 
plays, is a different person from Sri Harsha, who wrote the 
Naisadha and the Khandana Khanda Khedya, as the latter, in 
the closing verses of both works, speaks of himself as the depen- 
dant of King of Kanouj, and boasts of the allowance of betel 
granted him at the Court. Babu Rajendra Lala Mittra has 
conjectured that he may have been the Sri Harsha who, accord- 
ing to tradition, was one of the five Kanouj Brahmins who were 
invited into Bengal by Adisur, in the roth century, the 
chief arguinent being that the author of Naisada names among 
his works ‘A Description of the Sea’ and ‘ History of the Kings 
of Bengal.’ Dr, Buhler, in the Antiquary, refutes this theory.” 

To sum up. Ist. Both Ratnavali and Nagananda are stated 
in the prelude to be the works of the sovereign Sri Harsha. 
2nd. Professor Wilson, who does not refer to Nagananda, says 
that Sri Harsha of Ratnavali was the Sri Harsha Deva of 
Cashmere, who reigned 1113 to 1125 A.D. 3rd. _ Prof. Cowell, 
on the authority of Dr. Hall, believes that Ratnavali was 
the work of the poet Bana, and Nagananda the work of 
Dhavaka, both poets flourishing in the reign of Sri Harsha, 
whom the Professor identifies with Harsha Vardhan of Hiouen 
Thchang, the King of Kanouj, who reigned in the first half 
of the 7th century. Professor Cowell's arguments are— 

(a.) Nagananda is quoted in Dasa Rupa, the date of which 
the Professor fixes in the last end of the roth century of the 
Christian era. 

(6.) Ratnavali is mentioned in Saraswiti Kantha Bharana, 
ascribed to King Bhoja of the 11th century. 

4th. Dr. Rajendra Lala Mittra conjectured that Ratnavali 
was written by one of the five Brahmins of Kanouj who came 
to Bengal in the Ioth century. 

Amidst these divergences of opinion between scholars, who 
are authorities on Sanskrit literature, it is, perhaps, an 
impertinence to say that all these attempts at fixing the dates 
of the Ratnavali and Nagananda, are based on conjectural 
grounds, and it is surprising that these guesses should have 
been made while the Ratnavali itself furnishes a more than 
satisfactory clue as to the time when it was written, | 

The princess Ratnavali, or Sagarika, as she is called in the 
first portion of the drama, before her identity is discovered, is 
the princess of Ceylon. In the drama, when Sagarika ig 
discovered to be the princess of Ceylon, who was shipwrecked 
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on the way from Ceylon to Kausambi, the Queen Vasavadata 
asks : “Isthis Ratnavali ?” The King Vatsaasks: “Is this the 
daughter of Vikrama Bahu of the house of Udatta, the sover. 
eign of Singhala ?” Vasubhuti, the ambassador of the King of 
Ceylon, says: ‘ In consequence of the prophesy of the seer, 
that whoever should wed Ratnavali, my master’s daughter, 
should become the master of the world, your majesty’s 
minister, as you are aware, solicited her for your bride. Un- 
willirg, however, to be instrumental to the uneasiness of Vasa- 
vadatta, the King of Singhala declined compliance with his 
suit, and again my master, understanding at last that the 
Queen was dead, consented to give his daughter to Vatsa. We 
were deputed to conduct her hither, when, alas, our vessel was 
wrecked.” The King of Ceylon is represented to be the mater- 
nal uncle of Vasavadatta, who was the daughter of the King of 
Oujein. 

Now, there are four points in this story wherein it differs 
from the story of Vatsa Raja, as given in the Vrihat Katha, 
and in which it tallies, or nearly tallies, with the Cingalese his- 
tory, as narrated in the Mahavansa. In the Cingalese history, 
there is a princess by name Ratnavali, of whom her father, who 
was a soothsayer, says: “ This damsel’s shall be the womb 
which shall conceive a son who, by his glory and liberality and 
wisdom and valour, shall surpass all kings that have been before 
him, or that shall come after him, in that he will deliver 
Lanka and bring it under one canopy of dominion, and be the 
protector of her religion, and adorn her throne with his many 
virtues,” 

In the Cingalese history, Ratnavali is the daughter of 
Vijya Bahu, the first of that name, who married Tiloka Sundari, 
princess of Kalinga. She was the fourth of five sisters, Vikram 
Bahu, the first of that name, being the only brother. 
Vijaya Bahu I was of the family of King Udaya, not Udatta, 
asin the play. The Princess Ratnavali was married to her 
father’s sister’s son, Manabharana, and was the mother of 
one of their great kings, Prarakrama Bahu. The s milarity of 
the three names, Ratnavali, Vikrama Bahu and Udatta, and the 
similarity of the prediction, point to the fact that the Rat- 
navali was written long after the Cingalese history had 
travelled to the Continent. It would bea most violent and 
stupid conjecture to suppose that the Mahavansa, which, barring 
the legendary portions bearing on the miracles of Boudha 
and Bodhisatwa, is accurate in all its details, plagiarised names 
and events from the Sanskrit drama Ratnavali, without any 
motive whatever, and thus the plagiarised names were set 
in a connected history of a series of kings coming in a most 
trustworthy shape, and in a chronological order, which, as we 
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have pointed out elsewhere, differs only by a few years from 
dates to be found in Greek sources, the landmarks of all the 
dates now arranged for Indian events. 

Now, according to the Mahavansa, Vikrama Bahu I was the 
125th King from Vijaya Sena, and he succeeded in 1664 of the 
Buddhistic era of Ceylon, which is 1212 A.D. Allowing for the 
difference of the few years between the Cingalese era and the 
Greek dates, Vikrama Bahu would have reigned at the end of the 
12th, or the beginning of the 13th, century of the Christian era. 
Some years must have passed in the history of Ceylon, before its 
names travelled over to the Continent, and the true history and 
relationships must have been forgotten in India, before an author 
could venture thus to interweave an Indian story with Cingalese 
traditions. There can be no doubt that the author of the Ratna- 
vali, whoever he was, had heard of the Cingalese names and 
Cingalese tradition, and must have flourished, at the earliest, 
at either the end of the 12th, or the beginning of the 13th, 
century. Nagananda, the sister play, must have been composed 
about this period. The name of the author or authors must 
thus be unknown, or it is the work of a poet who was patro- 
nised by one of the petty Narapatis (kings) of the name of 
Sri Harsha Deva, of whom the identity is vain to seek. The 
Ratnavali must have made a reputation for him, and he 
was sent by his Narapati at the request of the Narapati 
(king) of a Buddha country, possibly Nepal, to compose a 
drama for representation in that court. Some of the imagery 
is Bengali; and probably research might yet show that 
Ratnavali was written by its Brahminical author for a prince 
of Telingana, where Cingalese historical names were commonly 
known, and Nagananda by the same author, when invited by 
the Nepal Court for theatrical performances before a Buddhistic 
audience in Nepal. 

As for the works being quoted in Dasa Rupa and Saraswati 
Kanta Bharana, the dates of these works are uncertain and 
fixed on conjectural data, even if the quotations have not 
been subsequently interpolated in them to give them the 
sanctity of age and the sanction of authority by the manus- 
cript writers of these works. One thing is certain, as Professor 
Wilson says with regard to works of this kind, that the 
style is ornate toa fault, and abounds in the fantastic tricks 
and abuses which began to disfigure Sanskrit composition 
apparently in the ninth and tenth centuries. Again, with 
reference to Ratnavali: “The Ratnavali, considered also 
under a purely literary point of view, marks a change in the 
principles of dramatic composition, as well as those of social 
organization. Besides the want of passion and the substitu- 
tion of intrigue, it will be very evident that there is in it no 
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poetic spirit, no gleam of inspiration, scarce even enough to 
suggest a conceit in the ideas.” This may be said of the Naga- 
nanda as well, and the important change in the social organi- 
zation ‘which they indicate, is the complete absence of 
Buddhistic elements, even as subjects of ridicule, the complete 
ignorance of the fact that Ceylon, though sufficiently known, 
was a Buddhist country, as seen in the Ratnavali, and the fact of 
Buddhism being driven to mountainous regions of the north, 
traditionally peopled, according to the Hindus, by Vidyadharas, 
as in the Nagananda. 
GURU PRASHAD SEN. 
27th February 1896. 
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HE period that has elapsed since the date of our last 
retrospect has been marked by a succession of poli- 
tical events of more than ordinary importance, some of 
them attended by an even disproportionate amount of public 
excitement. The Ashanti expedition was then on its way to 
Kumassie. Shortly afterwards the curtain fell upon the 
Armenian tragi-comedy, with the grudging surrender of the 
Sultan on the altogether subsidiary and insignificant question 
of the extra guard-ships, not without leaving a heavy load upon 
the British conscience. The political barometer, abroad as well 
as at home, seemed, for the moment, to point to set-fair, 
when suddenly, like a thunder-bolt from a clear sky, President 
Cleveland’s startling message to Congress on the Venezuelan 
boundary question burst upon an astonished public, Hardly 
had they had time to take the true bearings of the situation 
thus created, when Dr. Jameson’s hare-brained escapade in 
the Transvaal, and the speedy and crushing retribution which 
attended it, provided them with an equally unexpected and 
scarcely less unpleasant sensation. Then, to invest the latter 
event with an altogether factitious importance, and cast the 
people of England into a fury of indignation, came the need- 
lessly offensive message of the German Emperor to the Boer 
President. By way of diversion from these tumults and alarms, 
Lord Salisbury was able, about the same time, to inform the 
public that the long pending difference with France over the 
Siamese boundary question had been composed in a way which, 
if otherwise harmless, involved no small sacrifice of British 
pride ; while a rumour has since gained currency, not, probably, 
wholly without foundation, that efforts are being made to re- 
open the Egyptian question. Finally, within the last few days, 
the Italians have suffered a crushing defeat, of which, it is to be 
feared, the end is not yet, at the hands of King Menelik in 
Abyssinia, followed by the suicide of General Baratieri and the 
resignation of the Crispi Ministry. 

It would be impossible, within the space at our disposal, 
to give even the briefest consecutive narrative of the course of 
these important events. The most we can profitably attempt is 
to note here a salient feature, there a passing reflection, as we 
glance at them from the standpoint of the present. Of the’ 
Ashanti expedition, there is little of interest to record. The 
fighting column reached Kumassie unopposed, and its arrival 
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there was promptly followed by the submission of King Prem- 
peh, who, with several members of his family and the more no- 
torious of his adherents, has been deported to Elmineh, and 
by preparations for the election, in his place, of a fresh King- 
paramount by the Confederated chiefs. The mild satisfaction 
which the news of this success was calculated to excite, has 
been marred by the death of Prince Henry of Battenberg, 
who accompanied the expedition as Military Secretary to the 
General Commanding, and who succumbed to a fever con- 
tracted soon after his arrival on the coast. 

It cannot be said that the Armenian question has undergone 
any fresh development during the period under review. But 
it has been made the subject of an explanation by the Prime 
Minister which places the situation in a light as clear as it is 
unsatisfactory, not to say humiliating, to England and to Europe. 
That explanation amounts practically to a confession that, 
though England and Europe can advise and threaten the 
Sultan, neither England nor Europe is in a position to enforce 
its advice or carry out its threats. The only way in which, 
as Lord Salisbury observed with perfect truth, force could be 
employed to protect the Armenians without doing them more 
harm than good, is by the military occupation of Armenia. 
But that is a measure which England could not carry out 
alone, and which the other Powers—or, in other words, France 
and Russia, with the acquiescence and encouragement of 
Germany—would not allow her to attempt to carry out alone 
without opposition; and, though it is a measure which 
Russia could carry out alone, she is unwilling to do so, and 
she is equally unwilling to see it carried out by the other 
Powers. The situation is specially humiliating to England, 
not, of course, because it is any discredit to her to be unable 
to coerce Turkey single-handed, still less because she is unable 
to induce Europe to unite with her in coercing Turkey, but 
because it is due to her action in the past that the deadlock, 
if not that any case for coercion, has arisen. But for her 
interference, based on purely selfish grounds, at the close of 
the late Russo-Turkish war, arrangements would have been 
entered into between Russia and Turkey, or, rather arrange- 
ments which had actually been entered into between Russia 
and Turkey, would have been accepted by the Powers, which 
would, in all probability, have prevented the recurrence of 
serious trouble in Armenia, and would have provided an 
eftectual remedy for such trouble, had it occurred, in the shape 
of that very military occupation which Russia now refuses to 
undertake, or allow any one else to undertake. In his speech 
in the debate on the address in reply to the Queen’s speech 
at the opening of the Session, Lord Salisbury did not 
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expressly state that, had Russia been willing to undertake 
the occupation, the other Powers would have allowed her 
to do so; but it is to be inferred from what he said that 
such was the case, The motives which, in that case, could 
have prevented Russia from acting may, as the London 
Spectaor says, be “undiscernible.” But a pretty fair guess 
may be made at their nature. Probably she sees in the situation 
an object-lesson for the Powers in general, and England in 
particular, which she feels they may be left to ponder a little 
longer, with advantage to herself, if not to the Armenians. 
That she would have acted, and that effectually, had the fruits 
of her late victory not been largely wrested from her, at the 
instigation of England, and had the occasion arisen, hardly 
admits of reasonable doubt. We do not for a moment suppose 
that pique alone has kept Russia from acting. No doubt, she 
had sound practical reasons, though they may not be clearly 
discernible, for considering that the moment was not conve- 
nient for action. 

The Venezuelan question has happily quite lost the sensa- 
tional interest with which President Cleveland’s message to 
Congress suddenly invested it. The gravity of the position 
created by that nine days’ wonder lay, not in the mere fact of 
his calling upon Congress to appoint a Commission to investi- 
gate and report upon the boundary. Any Government is at 
perfect liberty to appoint a Commission to investigate and 
report upon any question under the sun which it chooses to 
think concerns it, The gravity of the position lay in the 
menace to Great Britain by which the invitation was accom- 
panied, and in the response which it elicited from Congress. 
“ When such a Report is made and accepted,’ said the Presi- 
dent, “it will, in my opinion, bethe duty of the United States 
to resist, by every means in its power, as a wilful» aggression 
upon its rights and interests, the appropriation by Great Bri- 
tain of any lands, or the exercise of Governmental jurisdiction 
Over any territory, which, after investigation, we have deter- 
mined of right to belong to Venezuela.” 

It is clear that the claim thus set up finds no justification 
in the Monroe doctrine, either as originally propounded, or 
even as interpreted by President Cleveland himself. The 
principle asserted in that doctrine is inapplicable to territories 
which are the subject of a dond fide boundary dispute. For 
the doctrine refers to aggression of a particular kind, and the 
effect of a boundary dispute must be that, as long as it is unde- 
termined, it bcomes impossible for a third party to hold that 
such an aggression has been committed. Now, neither the 
Monroe doctrine, nor international law, nor natural reason, 
gives the United States-any right to determine the true boun- 
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dary between the territories of third parties; and no decision 
to which a Commission, appointed by it without their consent, 
might come in respect of such a boundary, can be binding on 
the parties to a dispute regarding it. The fact of one of the 
parties continuing to occupy territory which such a Commis- 
sion had determined to be outside its rightful boundary, could 
not, therefore, be properly treated by the Government of the 
United States as a violation of the Monroe doctrine, provided 
that the occupation of that territory would not otherwise have 
been a violation of it. To establish a case of such violation, 
wilful territorial aggression by one of the disputants must be 
proved ; and, to make out a plausible case of such aggression, in 
the absence of a determined boundary, the facts must show, not 
merely that the alleged offending party has occupied territory 
claimed by the other, or territory which, in the view of a third 
party, there is good ground for believing to belong to the 
other, but that it has occupied territory so far in é¢xcess of what 
can reasonably be considered by any impartial person to belong 
to it as to create a violent presumption that it is not acting dond 
fide ; that, in fact, the boundary dispute is a mere pretence to 
cover deliberate aggression. 

As we have said, however, the matter has lost the sensational 
aspect with which the message momentarily invested it. The 
motive for the message was probably a belief on the part of 
Pesident Cleveland that it would retrieve the popularity of 
his party, which the result of the recent elections had shown 
to be seriously compromised. But it soon became apparent 
that it had had a contrary effect, and that, while it‘was acclaim- 
ed by the Jingo minority and by the inexorably anti-British 
section of the population, it had alarmed and revolted the 
great body of the American public, and was condemned by 
most moderate men. 

In short, whatever else is doubtful, one fact emerges clearly 
from the discussion which the incident has aroused in the 
United States, and that is that the forces which make for the 
preservation of peace between the two countries preponderate 
immensely over those which make for war. This fact, in itself, 
affords sufficient guarantee that, whatever may be the nature 
of the Report of the Commission, it is highly unlikely that it 
will lead to any action on the part of the Government of the 
United States calculated to precipitate a conflict, 

The Commission has commenced its sittings; but, in the 
meantime the Government of the United States have assured 
that of Her Majesty, that its report will not be regarded by 
them as binding upon any one, or as determining any thing ; 
and, on the strength of this assurance, Lord Salisbury has 
undertaken to furnish the authorities at Washington with any 
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information in the possession of the British Government which 
may be likely to facilitate its enquiries. 

The following despatches, which have passed between the 
two Governments on the subject, are alone sufficient to remove 
all ground for serious apprehension :— 


Mr. Bayard to the Marquis of Salisbury. 
Embassy of the United States, London, February 3, 1896. 

My Lord,—I have the honour to inform you that I am instructed by the 
Secretary of State of the United States to make known to your lordship that 
a Commission to investigate and report upon the true divisional line 
between the Republic of Venezuela and British Guiana has, under the 
authority of the Congress, been appointed by the President of the United 
States, which Commission is now in session at Washington, and has chosen 
Mr, Justice Brewer, of the Supreme Court of the United States, as its 
President. 

Through its President, this Commission has suggested to the Secretary of 
State that, being distinctly and in no view an arbitral tribunal, but having 
its duty limited to a diligent and careful ascertainment of the facts touching 
the territory referred to and in dispute, for the information of the President, 
it would be grateful for such assistance to that end as could be obtained by 
the friendly co-operation and aid of the Governments of Great Britain 
and Venezuela. 

Wherefore I beg leave to make application to your lordship that, if entire- 
ly consistent with your sense of international propriety, the Commission 
may be furnished with such documentary proof, historical narrative, un- 
published archives, or other evidence, as may be within the power of her 
Majesty's Government, as well as for any facilities which may conveniently 
be extended to assist the Commission in the purposes of its institution. 

In communicating these wishes of the Commission to the Secretary of 
State, its President states :— 

It is scarcely necessary to say that if either Great Britain or Venezuela 
should deem it proper to designate an agent or attorney, whose duty it 
would be to see that no such proofs were omitted or overlooked, the 
Commission would be grateful for such evidence of good-will, and for the 
valuable results which would be likely to follow therefrom. Either party 
making a favourable response to the wish so expressed by the President of 
the Commission, would of course be considered only as amicus curée, and to 
throw light upon difficult and complex questions of fact.” 

The purposes of the investigation proposed by the Commission are 
certainly hostile to none, nor can it be of advantage to any that the effort 
to procure the desired information should fail of its purpose, the sole con- 
cern of the United States being the peaceful solution of a controversy 
between two friendly powers. 

vl Bs Oe T. F. BAYARD. 





The Marquis of Salisbury to Mr. Bayard. 
Foreign Office, February 7, 1896. 

Your Excellency,—I have the honour to acknowledge your Excellency’s 
letter of the 3rd inst. 

Any information which is at the command of her Majesty’s Government 
upon any subject of inquiry that is occupying the attention of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, will be readily placed at the disposal of the 
President. 

Her Majesty’s Government are at present collecting the documents which 
refer to the boundary questions that have for some years been discussed 
between Great Britain and Venezuela, in order that they may be presented 
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to Parliament. As soon as the collection is complete, and ready for press, 
her Majesty’s Government will have great pleasure in forwarding advance 
copies to your Excellency. I have, &c., 

SALISBURY. 





Mr. Bayard to the Marquis of Salisbury. 
Embassy of the United States, London, February 10, 1896. 

My Lord,—IJ have the honour to acknowledge vour lordship’s note, dated 
the 7th instant, and to thank you for the prompt and courteous response to 
the desire expressed by me, under instructions and on behalf of my Govern. 
ment, to receive documentary and other historical information in relation 
to the boundary questions so long unde: discussion between Great Britain 
and Venezuela. 

I shall await with great interest the promised transmission of advanced 
copies of the completed collection of documents relating to the subject 
referred to, and, with assurances of the appreciatlon of my Government of 
the courtesy thus bestowed, 


I have, &c., T. F. BAYARD. 

In the meantime, the United States Government have strongly 
recommended the Republic of Venezuela to open direct nego- 
tiations with Great Britain on the independent subject of her 
demand for reparation for the late outrage on British officials 
on the border. It is further understood that they contemplate 
making, if they have not already made, fresh overtures for 
arbitration on the boundary question itself; and it seems not 
improbable that advantage may be taken of the Report of the 
Commission to limit the subject-matter of arbitration in a 
way which will remove the objection that has hitherto pre- 
vented Her Majesty’s Ministers from accepting this method 
of solution. 

The questions raised by the recent unfortunate events in 
the Transvaal are, up to a certain point, of almost provoking 
simplicity. A state of great tension had for some time past 
existed between the wealthy community of foreign settlers 
—chiefly British subjects—in the Rand country, and the Boer 
Government, arising out of the reasonable demand of the 
former for civil rights which the Boer Government persistently 
refused to concede. This state of tension had latterly become 
greatly aggravated ; meetings had been held by the Uitlanders, 
at which threats of armed resistance to Boer authority had 
been uttered, and preparations for such resistance, or what: 
might be construed into such preparations, had been more or 
less openly made. Certain steps taken by the Boers, ostensibly 
for the purpose of preserving the peace, seem, in the end, to 
have added fuel to the flame, and a letter was despatched by 
some of the leaders of the agitation to Dr. Jameson, who 
was known be in the neighbourhood of the border with a force 
of the Chartered Company’s police, representing that the lives of 
the Uitlanders and their wives and children were in danger, 
and imploring him to come to their assistance and prevent 
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bloodshed that was otherwise inevitable. Thus appealed to, 
Dr. Jameson invaded the Transvaal and marched for Johannes- 
burg, with results which are fresh in the minds of the public 
and need not be detailed here. | 

As to tothe unjustifiable character of Dr. Jameson’s action, 
there can be no difference of opinion, and it was at once dis- 
avowed by the Government, which had done all in their power 
to prevent it, and has been condemned on all hands. In the 

matter in dispute between the Uitlanders and the Boer Gov- 
~ ernment he had, plainly, no decus standz ; while, as to the state- 
ment contained in the letter received by him, that the lives 
of the Uitlanders were in imminent danger, it was wholly 
unsupported by evidence. On the other hand, two very grave 
questions—grave, that is to say, in their bearing on the prob- 
lem of the moral blame to be attached to him and those who 
instigated him’ —are suggested by what is known of the history 
of these events. Did the authors of the letter to Dr. Jameson 
sincerely believe in the truth of the statement that their lives 
were in danger, or was that statement a device to induce him to 
invade the Transvaal, and so assist them in overawing or 
subverting the Boer Government? And did, Dr. Jameson 
himself really believe that it was a true statement of the facts 
of the situation ? 

As to the indignation aroused in England by the German 
Emperor’s message to President Kruger, congratulating him 
on having repelled the invasion without external assistance, 
it seems to have been based, toa great extent, on misappre- 
hension, arising out of the belief that President Kruger had 
appealed to Germany for assistance, and that it was meant 
as a warning to Great Britain, not only that he would have 
assisted the Boers to repel the invasion, had it been necessary, 
but that, in certain eventualities, he was prepared to interfere 
between the Boers and the British Government. This 
belief was confirmed by the news that certain steps had been 
taken by the German Government with a view to the landing 
of a small force of marines from one of its war-ships at Delagoa 
Bay. Official documents .since published, however, make it 
clear that, whatever may have been in the mind of the German 
Emperor when he indited his message, his Government had 
not only done nothing to justify, but had taken special pains 
to guard against, such an interpretation of its actions. 

The belief that President Kruger had appealed to Germany 
for aid, though it appears to have been shared by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, also turns out to have been erroneous. 

In the meantime, it is not altogether to be regretted that 
the misapprehension arose, since it furnished the occasion for 
a demonstration which will convince the world, Germany 
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included, that the British nation is determined to allow of no 
foreign interference between itself and its suzerain, or with 
any other of its prerogatives. 

The Boers treated their prisoners with praiseworthy modera- 
tion, and President Kruger showed a certain measure of 
magnanimity in making over Dr. Jameson and his followers 
to the British Government for deportation, and, in the case of 
the officers, for trial, when he might have been tempted to 
hold them as hostages in the hope of securing better terms in 
the negotiations that were certain to follow regarding the 
status of the Uitlanders, or even a modification of the terms 
of the Convention. 

Negotiations were, in fact, immediately opened in connection 
with the former question, and it is still by no means certain 
that an amicable arrangement will be arrived at; but, as far 
as is known, the question of the Convention has not been raised. 

The plan recommended by Mr. Chamberlain for the satisfac- 
tion of the Uitlanders is a modified local autonomy, with 
powers of legislation on local questions, subject to the veto 
of the President and Executive Council at Pretoria, and of 
assessing and levying their own taxation, subject to the pay- 
ment of an annual tribute to the Transvaal Government ; but 
he is careful to disavow all right to do more than advise 
regarding the internal affairs of the Republic. It is doubtful, 
however, whether this is what the Uitlanders want, and, 
still more so, whether it is likely to be conceded by the Boers. 

Mr. Chamberlain has been loudly praised for the skilful way 
in which he has dealt with the situation. It is, indisputable, 
however, that, by the premature publication of the proposals 
made by him to the Boer Government, he has been guilty ofa 
breach of diplomatic usage and a grave indiscretion, which has 
exposed him to merited rebuke at the hands of President Kruger 
and not improbably marred the success of the negotiations. 

The agreement with France with regard to Siam concedes 
to her the whole of the disputed territory on the further side of 
the Mekong, including the district of Mongsin, and recognises 
the “thalweg” of that river as the Anglo-French frontier from 
the mouth of the Nam Huok to the borders of China. The 
contracting parties also agree that neither of them will 
invade, or permit any third Power to invade, a tract of territory 
comprising roughly the valley of the Menam, and the country 
to the north of that river, lying between the Anglo-Siamese 
frontier, the Mekong and the eastern watershed of the Me-ing, 
The agreement further declares that all commercial and 
other privileges and advantages in the Chinese provinces of 
Yunan and Sze-Chuen, which were conceded to either country 
by the conventions concluded by them with China in 1894 and 
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1€9§ respectively, or which may hereafter be conceded to 
either of them, shall, so far as rests with them, be extended 
to both. It also deals with the question of the delimitation of 
British and French possessions to the west of the Lower Niger, 
for the settlement of which the two Powers undertake to 
appoint Commissioners, and provides for the immediate com- 
mencement of negotiations between the two countries for the 
substitution of a new Convention for that of 1875, by which 
our relations with Tunis are at present regulated. By the 
provisions regarding the boundary between the French and 
British-Burmese possessions, Great Britain surrenders a barren 
right in the interests of mutual convenience. As to the 
undertaking regarding the valley of Menam, it is difficult 
to find any adequate motive, still less any justification, for 
what, however explained, is practically a declaration of mutual 
indifference on the part of the contracting parties to any aggres- 
sion that either of them may make on the remaining territories 
of Siam. 

Parliament was re-opened on the 11th February. In the 
Queen’s speech, which was read by the Lord Chancellor, Her 
Majesty, after referring to her relations with Foreign Powers 
in the usual terms, to the conclusion of the agreement with 
France, and to the acceptance by herself and the Emperor of 
Russia of the boundary laid down by the Commissioners 
between Russia and Afghanistan, goes on to say :— 

‘*The Government of the United States have expressed a wish to 
co operate in te:minating differences, which have existed for many 
years between my Government and the Republic of Venezuela upon 
the boundary between that country and my colony of British Guiana, 
1 have exp-essed my sympathy with the desire to come to an equitable 
arrangement, and tiust that further negotiation will lead to a satisfac- 
tory settlement. 

“©The Sultan of Turkey has sanctioned the principal reforms in the 
government of the Armenian provinces, for which, in conjunction with 
the Emperor of Russia and the President of the French Republic, I 
have felt it my duty to press. I deeply regret that a fanatical outbreak 
on the part of a section of the Turkish population has resulted in a 
series of massacres in those provinces, which have caused the deepest 
indignation in this country. Papers on these transactions will be laid 
before you. 

‘A sudden incursion into the South African Republic by an armed 
force from territories under the control of the British South Africa 
Company, resulted in a deplorable collision with the Burgher forces, 

“ My Ministers, at the earliest possible moment, intervened to 
prohibit, through the High Commissioner, this hostile action, and to 
warn all my subjects throughout South Africa against taking part in 
aid thereof. 

“The origin and circumstance of these proceedings will form the 
subject of a searching inquiry. 

‘* The President of the Republic, acting in this matter with moderation 
and wisdom, agreed to place the prisoners in the hands of my High 
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Commissioner, and I have undertaken to bring to trial the leaders of 
the expedition. 

“The conduct of the President on the occasion, and the assurances 
which he has voluntarily given, lead me to believe that he recognizes 
the importance of redressing the legitimate grievances, of which com. 
plaint has been made by a majority of the persons now inhabiting the 
Transvaal. 


After dealing, at somewhat disproportionate length with the 
Ashanti expedition, and announcing the success of the measures 
taken last year for the control of Chitral and the maintenance 
and protection of the road thither from Peshawur, the speech 
concludes :— 


* Gentlemen of the House of ommons, 

“TI have directed the Estimates for the service of the year to be 
laid before you. They have been prepared with the utmost regard to 
economy ; but the exigencies of the time require an increased expen- 
diture, 

“ Wy Lords ana Gentlemen, 

“The extension and improvement of the Naval Defences of the 
Empire is the most important subject to which your efforts can be 
directed, and wili doubtless occupy your most earnest attention. 

“I regret to say that the condition of agriculture is disastrous 
beyond any recent experience. Measures will be laid before you, of 
which the object will be to mitigate the distress under which the 
classes labour, who are engaged in that industry. 

‘* Elementary schools under voluntary management are a valuable 
portion of our educational system, and their condition, which is in 
many places precarious, requires further assistance from public re- 
sources 

‘*The compensation to workmen for injuries received in the course 
of their ordinary employment, has been under the consideration of 
Parliament upon several occasions. A measure deafing with the sub- 
ject will be laid before you. 

“Legislation will be submitted to you for the amendment of the 
defects. which experience has shown to exist in the provisions of the 
various Land Acts, which have been passed in respect to Ireland. 

“A measure for amending and consolidating the Law relating to 
public health in Scotland will be laid before you. 

‘‘ Measures have also been prepared for the avoidance and settle- 
ment of trade disputes, for facilitating the construction of light rail- 
ways in the United Kingdom, for the regulation of public companies, 
for checking the importation of destitute aliens, for amending the law 
with respect to the supply of water to the metropolis, for the institu- 
tion of a Board of Agriculture in Ireland, and for amending the Law 
of Evidence.” 


The address in reply was voted, with less delay than usual, 
after amendments in favour of Irish Self-government, of an 
investigation into the finencial and political action of the South 
African Chartered Company, of a reconsideration of the cases 
of the Irish prisoners condemned under the Treason-Felony 
Act. and of arbitration in the matter of the Venezuela boundary 
dispute, and others condemning the Government policy in 
Chitral, regretting the absence from the speech of any reference 
to the grievances of the fishing population of the Highlands and 
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Islands of Scotland, and expressing disappointment at the 
refusal of the Government to grant the demands made on 
behalf of denominational schools in Ireland, had been either 
rejected by large majorities or withdrawn. 

The general tendency of recent events, and more especially 
of the failure of British diplomacy in the Armenian question, 
has been to produce a widespread conviction that the country 
is less strong than is consistent with security, accompanied by 
a growing mistrust of Germany, and a disposition to draw 
closer to France and Russia. 

Mr. Goschen’s Naval programme includes large additions to 
the fleet and defences, together with the construction of exten- 
sive new docks at Gibraltar. 

Among notable events of the Quarter has been the arrival 
of a provokingly meagre telegraphic despatch from Kirensk, 
announcing that Dr. Nansen is on his way home, after having 
reached the North Pole and found land there. The news, 
which originates with a Siberian trader who has a station at Ust 
Yansk, opposite the New Siberian Islands, is strongly opposed to 
probability, inasmuch as a current which would have carried 
Nansen to the Pole in the way anticipated by him,:could not 
have brought him back to the Siberian coast. But it. is 
possible that he may have abandoned his ship, and made his 
way back with the aid of sledges and boats, as Weyprecht did 
in 1874. 

In India, the most important event of the Quarter has beth 
the readjustment of the Cotton Duties, carried out by the 
Government of India under the instructions of the Secretary 
of State, for the ostensible purpose of redeeming the pledge 
given by the late Government that the duties should be free 
from all element of protection. 

The effect of the Bills which were introduced for this pur- 
pose by Sir James Westland on the 23rd of January, and passed 
on the 3rd of February, is to substitute an excise duty of 3% 
per cent. on all woven cotton goods manufactured in India, and 
a corresponding duty on all woven cotton goods imported 
into India, for the excise duty of 5 per cent. previously 
levied on cotton yarns of counts over 20s. manufactured in 
India and the duty of 5 per cent. levied on cotton yarns 
and woven goods of all descriptions imported into India, 
and at the same time to exempt from import duty certain 
articles used in the local manufacture of cotton goods. The 
chief objections to the scheme are that it subjects the consum- 
ers of the coarser qualities of cotton goods manufactured in 
India by machinery to taxation, from which they were previous- 
ly exempt ; that, by imposing on machine-woven goods a duty 
from which yarns are. exempt, it operates. as a bounty on the 
VOL. CII. | 27 
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handloom weaver to the extent of the duty imposed, and that, 
mainly for the sake of conciliating the British cotton manufac. 
turer, it remits some fifty lakhs of taxation which the revenue 
can ill spare. There is also good ground for complaining that 
the scheme was sprung upon the country without due warning, 
and forced through the Legislature, while an enquiry which 
had been undertaken by the Government of India into the 
whole question of the effect of the cotton duties, at the instance 
of the Secretary of State, and the result of which the Secretary 
of State was pledged to await before deciding on future legis- 
lation, was still incomplete. The new Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal created a very favourable opinion of his independence 
and courage by the outspoken way in which, from his place in 
the Council, he urged the chief of these objections. Though, 
he said, he thought Sir James Westland had, to a large extent, 
met the objection that the measure transferred taxation from 
the rich to the poor, he had not dealt with what, to his 
mind, was one of the principal objections to the measure, name- 
ly, the favouritism shown to one branch of their tariff while 
there were other branches which had an equal right to be ad- 
mitted to those privileges. Asa free trader, he would like 
to see the day when free trade was proclaimed. It appeared 
to him that it was possible to devise some scheme which 
would have done away with protection, without retaining all 
the difficulties which still appeared to him to cling around 
this measure. He entirely agreed with what Sir Griffith Evans 
had said, that the Government in this matter had _ tried 
honestly to do their duty ; but he regretted that the General 
Committee, with all the advantages they had before them, had 
not devised a better scheme than that contained in the Bill. 
With regard to the handloom trade, opinion differed very con- 
siderably. He agreed with those who held that protection 
would have a serious effect both on export and import goods, 
As regards the description given -by Sir James Westland of 
weavers gencrally, he would say that in hundreds of villages he 
had seen the weavers kept from utter extinction by the local 
Marwaree, who made small advances to them, which advances he 
increased when it suited his ends. After citing figures from 
certain districts regarding the produce from handlooms, his 
Honor went on to say that he thought the salvation of India lay 
in the development of mechanical industries, He did not feel 
satisfied that they ought to remit taxation at the present mo- 
ment, but the financial situation was in Sir James Westland’s 
hands. Besides, there were a number of subjects to which this 
surplus might will be bestowed. 

Both the scheme and the way in which it has been carried 
have caused widespread indigpation among the native com- 
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munity, especially in the Bombay Presidency, where a move- 
ment has been set on foot, and has made some progress, for the 
purpose of boycotting cotton goods of British manufacture. 
Whatever the immediate fate of this agitation may be, we have 
no doubt that the effect of legislation of the kind just under- 
taken will be to accelerate rather than to retard the approach 
of the time, which under no circumstances is very remote, 
when the consumption by the natives of India of cotton goods 
manufactured elsewhere than in their own country will be a 
comparatively rare occurrence, 

The Report of the Select Committee on the Indian Volun- 
teers Act Amendment Bill, which, among other things, enables 
the Government of India to employ the Volunteers on actual 
Military Service in case of exigency and to provide for their 
payment when so employed ; extends the area within which 
they are liable to be called upon to serve, from a radius of 
four miles from the place of enrolment, to the district or dis- 
tricts within which the corps is enrolled, and makes them liable 
to the penalty of death for certain shameful offences committed 
in the presence of an enemy ; the further Report of the Select 
Committee on the Indian Merchant Shipping Bill and the 
Report of the Select Committee on the Legal Practitioners 
Act Amendment Bill, have been presented to the Council. 
The Committee have completely recast the last-named Bill, 
the measure as it has left their hands proposing to withdraw the 
offence of legal touting. or abetment thereof, from the purview 
of the Criminal Law, to enable the Courts to deal with the 
offence of taking business from touts by suspension, or dis- 
missal of the offending practitioners, and to make and publish 
lists of habitual touts and exclude them from the Courts. 

It is understood that the Select Committee on the Criminal 
Procedure Code Amendment Bill have determined to re- 
commend the abandonment of the provisions to enable Judges 
to require special verdicts. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, who, by his conciliatory attitude, 
has made a highly favourable impression on the native com- 
munity, has been largely occupied, since he assumed charge 
of the Lieutenant-Governorship, in rubbing the corners off his 
predecessor’s vigorous, but somewhat angular, policy. Among 
instances of his efforts in this direction, is a radical modification 
of the hard and fast rules laid down by Sir Charles Elliott, 
in his famous Minute on the subject, for the touring arrange-. 
ments of Divisional and District Officers, a matter in which 
they have now been invested with such measure of discretion as 
may reasonably be granted to a body of averagely rational 
and conscientious men. 

The remarks made by Sir Alexander in the course of the 
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speech in which he explained the not very formidable legis- 
lative programme for the year, at the meeting of the ie gal 
Council on the 29th ultimo, were of a kind to confirm the 
impression that has gone abroad, that he is averse to un- 
necessarily disturbing or hurried legislation. 

He had hoped, he said, to find as few projects of legislation 
as possible to lay before the Council. Referring to certain 
Bills which were necessary to amend clerical errors in recent 
Acts of the Council, he remarked that he thought the Council 
had been rather hurried in their final disposal of the Bills, and 
reminded them that, in future, it was not intended that 
they should hurry. Referring, again, to a somewhat important 
Bill which is contemplated, to amend Chapter X of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, with the view of facilitating the carrying out of 
Settlement work on a large scale with a minimum of delay, 
trouble and expense, he said that, in view of the danger of 
starting fresh rent agitation in Bengal by touching large 
measures of this kind, he was anxious to confine it within 
as reasonable limits as .possible. Finally, he concluded his 
speech with an assurance of his determination “to give the 
utmost consideration tothe views that might be urged by 
members, and to take care that nothing which required calm 
deliberation should be rushed in any way.” 

These words have been very generally constfued fas con- 
veying a reflection on the legislative policy of recent years, 
Whether this was intended, or not, it can hardly be disputed 
that they are opportune, or be doubted that they will havea 
salutary and reassuring effect. 

The answers given by the Secretaries to a number of inter- 
pellations with which the Government had-to deal at the same 
meeting, were equally reassuring, and furnished, in more 
instances than one, a guarantee that the new Lieutenant- 
Governor is strongly opposed to any avoidable interference on 
the part of the Executive with the discretion of Judicial officers, 

The measures adopted for the administration of Chitral and 
the maintenance and protection of the road thither from 
Peshawur, appear to have been attended with marked success, 
and to command the willing acquiescence of the tribes along 
the route. The relations of the Government of India with the 
Ameer of Kabul continue on a satisfactory footing, though 
his military operations against the people of Kafiristan, a 
region which was recognised by the Durand Agreement as 
falling within his sphere of influence, and which he has now 
brought under his control, are strongly resented by ceitain 
sections of the public at home, and efforts have been ineffec- 
tually made to induce the Government to interfere, 

The abnormal dryness of the winter months, following upon 
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the premature cessation of last years rains, together with the 
excessive temperature of the month of February, presage a com- 
parative failure of the spring crops over the greater part of Upper 
India, and a serious deficiency in the production of opium in 
both Agencies, A marked improvement has, however, taken 
place in Exchange since the beginning of the year, and, as the 
demands of the Secretary of State for the current financial 
year have already been fully met, and those for the coming 
year are on a somewhat reduced scale, it seems likely that 
rates will be sustained. 

Lord Wenlock is on the eve of making over charge of 


the Governorship of Madras to Sir Arthur Havelock, who 


has been appointed tosucceed him. Mr. U..N. Chalmers has 
been appointed to succeed Sir Alexander Miller as Legal 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council ; Mr. Lawrence Jenkins to 
succeed Mr, Justice Pigot on the Bench of the Calcutta High 
Court, and Mr. A. C. Trevor, B. C.S., to succeed Sir Charles 
Pritchard as Public Works Member of the Viceroy’s Council. 

A successor to the Poet Laureateship has at last been appoint- 
ed in the person of Mr. Alfred Austin, a selection which, if 
the Laureateship is to be viewed with reference mainly to the 
Court functions supposed to attach to it, is a sufficiently worthy 
one, but is an absurdly unworthy one if it is to be regarded 
as the reward of poetic excellence. 

In the department of science note may be taken of the dis- 
covery, by Professor Roentgen, of a hitherto undetected form 
of radiation, which is emitted by the residual contents of a 
vacuum tube when excited by a rapidly alternating current of 
high-tension electricity ; which apparently is not refrangible ; 
is invisible to the human eye; passes more or less freely 
through various substances that are opaque to the visible light 
rays, and is capable of producing actinic effects on a sensitive 
plate. By the aid of these rays, it has, consequently, been 
found. possible to obtain a photographic representation, in 
chiaro-scuro, of any substance that is comparatively opaque to 
them, through any other substance which, though opaque to 
ordinary light, is comparatively transparent to them. As flesh, 
in common with most organic bodies, is comparatively trans- 
parent, and bone and most metals are comparatively or wholly 
opaque, to these rays, it is possible to obtain a photographic 
image of the bony structure of, for example, the hand, or of a 
bullet or other metallic body imbedded in it, through the sur- 
rounding tissues. 

The obituary for the Quarter includes the names of Prince 
Henry of Battenberg; Sir Charles Umpherston Aitchison, 
K.C.S.1., C. I. E., one of the most distinguished of the 
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Civilians appointed under the system of competitive examina- 
tion, and late Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab; General 
James Thomas Walker, R. E, C.B, F.R.S., LL.D, lately 
Surveyor-General of India, and for many years Superintendent 
of the Indian Trigonometrical Survey; Mr. W. J. B, Clerke, 
C. I. E., the distinguished engineer, who constructed the Tansa 
Reservoir ; General Sir Charles P. Keyes, G. C. B.; Dr. Rein- 
hold Rost, the well-known orientalist, for many years 
Librarian of the India Office; Mr. Henry W. Leslie, the 
musical composer; M. Ambroise Thomas, the well-known 
French musical composer ; Mr. Peter Bayne ; the Rev. William 
Rogers ; M. Floquet; Lord Blackburn; M. Paul Verlaine, the 
poet; Mrs. Sterling, the celebrated actress ; M, Sergius Step- 
niak ; Mr. John Russell Hind, LL.D., F. R. S., the astronomer ; 
Mr. Antonio Gallenga; Mr. George Augustus Sala; Colonel 
Patrick Roddy, V. C,, the Rev. Richard St John Tyrhwitt, a 
writer on art and water-colour painter of repute ; Sir. J. Barnby, 
musical composer; Lord (better known as Sir Frederick ) 
Leighton, Royal Academician; Mr. Hugh C. E. Childers ; 
Mr. Alexander Macmillan, the publisher, and General Richard 
C. Lawrence, C. B, 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Sewn owe tas the hha has Gag Fhe shel Ca gwenecec~cneee 


Sir John Mandeville. 


N Chaucer’s “ Prologue to the Canterbury Pilgrims,’ we 
have the portrait of a knight who had ridden “as well 
in Christendom as in heathenesse ”; had been in Prussia, in 


Lithuania, in Russia, “ and in the great Sea” :— 


‘* Sometime with the Lord of Palatie 
Against another heathen in Turkie, 
And ever more he had a sovereign prise, 
And though that he was worthy he was wise.” 

Such was the ideal of a retired officer in the 14th century, 
when the English character was already formed : and that ideal 
inspired a book which was long considered the earliest extant 
specimen of English prose literature. The “Voyage and Travel 
of Sir John Mandeville, Knight ” was edited in 1839 by the late 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, who represented the author as “ the 
father of English prose,” and the estimate was accepted by the 
Brothers Chambers, in whose excellent Cyclopedia the book is 
cited as “ the first English book.” 

Late in 1895, a new edition appeared; with the spelling 
modernised, and witha preface by Mr. Cameron Grant, to which 
was attached a somewhat scornful’ footnote.* From this we 
learn that, but a few hours before the writer sent his preface to 
the press, a paragraph had appeared, throwing doubt on the exis- 
tence of the travelling knight. Nevertheless, as is well remark- 
ed by Mr. Grant, “ take Sir John with an open mind and in the 
spirit of his age, and you will find his, one of the most enter- 
taining and delightful of books.” That is to say, he should be 
taken as a Trouvére, or wandering tale-teller ; but not as a 
knight like Chaucer’s, watchful of his tongue, sparing of 
speech, “a very gentle perfect knight, ” a sort of medieval 
Colonel Newcome. The writer of the Zyvave/s, whoever he 
may have been, and whensoever they may have been written, 
aimed less at conveying instruction by telling of facts that he had 
seen and verified, than at wiling away a winter evening in some 
remote castle by relating marvels which he only half believed, 
as he told them to an audience not wholly credulous. 

The texture of the relation, however, is intended to wear—as 
indeed it has since worn---a serious character. Hints of 





* The Marvellous Adventures of Sir John Mandeville, Kt. Chamber's 
Cyclopzedia of English Literature ; 4th edition (Vol. I, p. 27). London and 
Edinburgh, 1893. Westmirster, A. Constable & Co., 1805. 
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caution—in the very manner of Herodotus—appeal to our con. 
fidence by professions of unwillingness to vouch for anything not 
persona!ly witnessed : but then the things witnessed are almost 
more frankly false than those for the improbability of which the 
author apologises. The art of some of these passages almost 
equals that of similar things in Swift or Defoe. Between India 
and Bokhara there was, it would seem, a Kingdom called “ Cuyl- 
dillhe,” where grew a sort of gourd, in cutting which a small 
animal was found, resembling a miniature lamb, we¢thout wool, 
“ Of that fruit I have eaten,” testifies the author, “ wonderful 
as it may seem ; but I know well” (he adds in a pious paren- 
thesis) “ that God is marvellous in His works. And, neverthe- 
less, I told them of as great amarvel... and that was of the 
Barnacle geese. For I told them that in our country were trees 
that bear a fruit that becomes birds flying... and they be 
right good for men’s meat. And thereof had they so great 
marvel that some of them trowed tt were an impossible thing.” 
Very unreasonable of the unbelievers ! 

Another most cunning combination is the element of truth 
that is inextricably interwoven with the narration of foreign 
creeds and customs. Thusthe Koran is properly named and 
described, and the tenets and practices of Islam are set forth, not 
only with substantial accuracy, but with tolerant candour. The 
writer even reports a conversation, which he says he had with 
the Sultan of Egypt, who, according to the report, spoke French 
and showed a considerable, though unfavourable, acquaintance 
with Christian manners and morals. 

Anything like a careful analysis of the book will show that 
this Egyptian section has a far greater air of authenticity than 
many of the other parts. Indeed, one might almost say that 
well-nigh half the book was an itinerary for the use of pilgrims 
to Palestine with excursions to neighbouring places, while the 
rest had been arbitrarily added to make the book bigger, and 
to increase its interest as well as its bulk. This idea of adding 
Erewhon, or The Coming Race, to one of Murray's Hand-books 
would not shock the readers of that time, as we must suppose ; 
for the book became famous, and the so-called knight of St. 
Albans, after appearing, in a variety of manuscript editions, in 
the early part of the fifteenth century, was adopted as the 
author by Wynkyn de Worde, who printed the book at his 
Fleet-Street Press, in 1499, as a genuine work of travel. 

The account which “Sir John” gives of himself is as cir- 
cumstantial as any that we find given by Swift, Horace Wal- 
pole, or the author of Waverley. He calls himself “ John 
Mandeville, Knight, that was born in England, in the town of 
St. Albans, in the year of our Lord Jesu Christ, 1322, on the 
day of St. Michael,” in the Prologue ; and in the Epilogue, 
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again, he adds :—“ Iam nowcome home tc rest... and re- 
cording the time past have put these things written in this book, 
as they would come into my mind, A. D. 1356.” 

Yet all this detail is evidently as unfounded as the story that 
the author professes to have told about the Barnacles to the 
heathen of Candillhe (Qy. Kandahar). | 

The book has been compared with accounts of travels by 
earlier writers, and found to be copied—sometimes with literal 
accuracy, sometimes with obvious blunders—from Friar 
Odoric’s journals, written in 1330, and from those of a German 
- pilgrim named Boldensele, dated 1336. The borrowed portions 
are often misread and garbled, and made to look like the 
writer’s own experiences, after the method ascribed by Sheri- 
dan to the Gipsies. Nor is there any certainty about the date 
at which the original work, probably produced in Latin, was 
finally composed. The earliest MS. is dated 1371; and a 
curious piece of evidence exists in connection with that date. 

The geographer, Ortelius, wrote a guide-book to Belgium 
in collaboration with a friend, which was dedicated to the cele- 
brated Mercator, and printed by Plantin of Antwerp in 1584. 
At p. 16 of this book, we are told that there was at Liege a 
monastery of Guilelmites, where the author found a tombstone 
professing to bear the epitaph of Mandeville. But, although 
the stone is not now forthcoming, Ortelius does not make good 
its claims ; it bore a French inscription in which no name 
occurred ; the armorial blazon was not that of the English 
Mandevilles ; and the much later Latin epitaph given by 
Ortelius, though it named the English knight, apparently 
confused him with a_local physician called Jeande Bourgogne, 
who is known to have died at Liege in 1371, the date of the 
oldest MS. 

The earliest English version is said to be dated in 1420 ; and 
the language of De Worde’s edition of 1499 is certainly later 
than that of Chaucer and Wycliffe. 

The conclusion from these facts has been already anticipated, 
years ago, in an article on the subject in the Eucyclopedia 
Britannica (ed. 1883), signed E. B. N. and H. Y. These 
initials apparently represent Mr. Nicholson, Bodley’s Librarian 
at Oxford, and the late Sir Henry Yule, the learned and able 
editor of Marco Polo : and from their decision it would be hard 
to appeal, 

The book is evidently a farrago compiled by a Belgian doctor, 
who had visited Egypt and Palestine, in a more or less scienti- 
fic spirit. After his return he made uphis mina to bring out an 
“entertaining and delightful book,’ as Mr, Grant says, and to 
give it greater weight and currency by representing it as the 
work of an English knight of the kind described by Chaucer, 
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Some English monk or scholar, coming across the work in a 
French version, conceived the idea of turning it into English 
about the time of the Treaty of Troyes, when English knights 
were at a premium; but, not being well informed, or a good 
French scholar, left patches and mistakes by which he is still 
to be betrayed. Some of these, indeed, are given by Mr, 
Grant, but without advertence to the consequence, for the 
position taken by him, and the other critics above-mentioned, 
is that the author himself made the English version, in order, 
as the English Prologue says, “ that every man of my nation 
may understand it.” But, if that were so, these blunders would 
be unaccountable. An Englishman writing in French and sub- 
sequently translating his own book into his own language, 
would not make the mistakes referred to. 

Nevertheless, when all is said, the old book, taken as an 
English version of a romance written before the Renaissance, 
is curious and interesting, although the writer be not “ Sir John 
Mandeville,” nor the father of English prose, 





Why Gordon perished ? or the Political and Military Causes 
which led to the Sudan disasters, by a War Correspondent 


who accompanied the Nile expedition (with maps and plans). 
W. H. Allen and Co., London. 


HE present work is a kind of supplement to the Author's 
‘ Too late for Gordon at Khartum, and contains infor- 
mation which he did not care to publish at the time. He 
shows that there is no reason to suppose that -Khartum fell 
in consequence of treachery ; but that relief was delayed so 
long that the garrison became exhausted by privations, and 
were unable to resist a sudden assault of Arabs through a 
breach caused by the river Nile. The fact of delay having 
been established, the book is mainly an inquiry into the ques- 
tion whether it was unavoidable. We are of opinion that the 
delay was not unavoidable ; and the writer has investigated the 
matter in a spirit almost judicial in its calmness and fairness. 
Referring to the vote of the House of Commons in favour 
of the Government, when the question of the failure of the 
Sudan expedition was under discussion, the Author points out 
that there was information in the possession of the Ministry 
which was withheld from the public. 

‘* We now, therefore,” he says ‘* propose to answer it (the question) 
or, rather to re-try the case with additional evidence, and by a jury 
independent of Party prejudice and jealousy, and zealous, not only 
for the sake of British honour, but also in order to secure such an 
administration of our affairs, as will ensure their being carried on in 


future in such a manner, as will prevent the recurrence of such 
disasters.” é, 
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The practical question, however, debated in the book is that 
of the best route, under the circumstances, for the relief of 
Khartum. 

Premising that British troops alone should be employed, as 
“it was doubtful whether even the best of our Indian regi- 
ments could stand a charge of Arabs,” and as they were encum- 
bered-with camp-followers, Lord Wolseley referred to three 
lines of advance, having, as their respective bases, Massowah 
and Suakim on the Red Sea, and Wady-Halfa on the Nile. 


“ Wady-Halfa he mentions as a base because, for a relieving force 
following the Valley of the Nile, it could be easily reached with mer 
and stores during low water on that river. 

‘“‘ The two last named routes, his Lordship pointed out, pass directly 
through Berber, and the first very near it as it strikes the Nile at its 


junction with the Atbara. Taking Berber asa central converging 
point of these routes, he gives their relative distances from their bases 


as follows :— 
Miles. 
No, 1, Massowah to junction of Atbara with the Nile we 603 
No. 2, Suakim to Berber eee eee soe 240 
No. 3, Wady-Halfa to Berber oss ose ove 666 


* As the selection of the route fora relieving expedition chosen by 
Her Majesty’s Government was, in its consequences, one of the causes 
which so largely contributed to its lateness in accomplishing its object, 
we have given Lord Wolseley’s description of its difficulties and 
advantages, in which he stated to Lord Hartington that, owing to its 
vast saving in expense by the water-facility for transport, as com- 
pared with that over land, he had no hesitation whatever in saying 
that the river route from Wady Halfa to Khartum was infinitely prefer- 
able to any other.” 

The admittedly very serious difficulty presented by the 
cataracts (140) Lord Wolseley proposed to overcome by means 
of boats, beyond the point to which the railway should be ex- 
tended, when the river was full, Otherwise the boats could be 
portaged as was done in 1870. Granting the possibility of all 
this being accomplished, the question still remained, whether, 
considering the distance, 1,610 miles from Cairo to Khartum, it 
could be effected zu ¢zme to save Gordon. This was the vital 
question for decision, and General Sir F. Stephenson, who was 
in command of the British force in Egypt, reported that, at the 
usual rate of progress, steamers, &c., could not reach Assouan 
in less than 14 days, their stores requiring to be carried past 
the first cataract, which occurs there, to Philz, and shipped 
again. The march route along the river would take 100 days, 
with a camel for each man. In view of the insufficiency of 
provender and other difficulties, General Stephenson regarded 
the Nile route as “‘ quite unsuited for such an advance.” He 
then proposed the Suakim-Berber route, as to which a number 
of reports were received from able and experienced officers, 


But the Nile route was in keeping with the policy of the 
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Government not to advance beyond the boundary of Egypt, 
and to avoid, at all hazards, war with the tribes in the Sudan ; 
and the Government was not willing to be convinced of a better 
way. 

While the question of these routes was being discussed, with 
all the circumlocution indispensable in Government offices, 
Berber, the terminus of all these routes, fell, and could no longer 
be regarded as a basis of operations. It then became neces- 
sary, in case any British force approached Khartum by the 
Metammeh route, that it should not allow Berber to be behind 
it. But the attempt to re-take Berber would, of course, cause 
further delay. Still, as late as the 29th October, Gordon thought 
that, although the season was far advanced and the Nile on the 
fall (conditions which rendered the river route impracticable’, 
the road from Debbeh was not abad one. But the route from 
Ambukol to Metammeh would, he thought, be better, and when 
Metammeh was reached, one detachment could be sent to 
capture Berber and another to Khartum. This route was 
ultimately availed of by General Stuart; but he reaclied Metam- 
meh on the 19th January 1885, and Khartum fell on the 
26th. And, although the column had obtained two victories 
over the Arabs, one at Abu-Klea and another at Abu-Kru, 
victories which made the Mahdi consider whether he shouid 
not raise the siege of Khartum, the famine-stricken garrison 
were too far gone in feebleness and exhaustion to repair 
breaches caused by the Nile in their fortifications, or to resist 
an on-slaught of Arabs ten times their number. 

The interest of the book is much enhanced by. the extracts 
it contains from Gordon’s journal, and by his letters, especially 
that of the 4th November 1884, which ought to have decided 
the Government to act at once for his immediate relief. All 
through the journal appears the indomitable resolution of Gordon 
not to abandon his post or seek his own safety by the 
sacrifice of the people who looked to him for protection. 





The Early Annals of the English in Bengal, being the Bengal 
Public Consultations for the first half of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, summarised, extracted and edited, with introductions 
and illustrative addenda, by C. R. Wilson, M. A., of the 
Bengal Education Service. London: W. Thacker & Co.,, 
87 Newgate Street ; Calcutta, Thacker, Spink & Co. 1895. 


ci He - Consultations” embrace the years 1704 to 1710; 

but the introduction, occupying the first 216 pages, deals 
with the early history of the English in Bengal from their first 
advent in Orissa to their settlement in Calcutta and the building 
of Fort William ; the object of the Editor being to fill up the 
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gap to the year 1748, at which date Long’s selections begin. 
In the introduction the author gives information, quaint, 
curious and interesting, derived from various sources: and the 
explanatory maps and plans area great help. The result is 
an account of English life and progress in the East, more 
vivid and realistic than anything, perhaps, that has yet appeared 
relating to those times, 

The English came to Bengal for purely commercial purposes, 
but they were forced to resort to force to protect themselves 
‘against opposition and oppression. After much wandering 
over the Bay of Bengal, they found in Calcutta the place for 
their fortified trade centre. This the author shows to have been 
Sutanuti. Mr. Wilson regards Job Charnock and him alone 
as the founder of Calcutta. He founded it on the 24th August 
1890. The charges of the indolence, timidity and selfishness 
brought against him, and too readily credited, cannot be met 
better than by reproducing the following remarks from the 
work before us :— 


He was no doubt sometimes disposed to take life easily and to side 
with his friends in their private quarrels, but not more so than his 
contemporaries. On the contrary, at the crisis of his life, when 
Hedges was dismissed from the agency, we see Charnock taking the 
right side, and preferring vigorous action and self-sacrifice. When 
others wished to temporise and thought of their selfish interests, he 
was for breaking with the native powers, and thus deliberately gave 
his adhesion to the policy of the man who was his private enemy. 
But, it is said, he was pusillanimous in the war which followed. On 
this point let the actual story of the struzgle decide. The man who, 
without waiting for all his forces to assemble, attacked the Mogul 
troops at Hugli, seized Siti anuti, held out in the face of tremendous 
odds at Hijili, and inthe end succeeded in outwitting his opponents, 
would seem to deserve blame rather for rashness than for cowardice. 
But he did not seize Chittagong. Charnock was not a military genius ; 
and even if he had been, it is doubted whether Chittagong could have 
been taken with the forces at his disposal. In fact, Charnock had the 
wisdom to see that a settlement on the banks of the Hugli would be 
more suitable to the requirements of the English trade. Accordingly, 
after trying Hijili, and finding it too unhealthy, he fixed upon Sitanuti 
as the best place available. In what way he would have used the 
forces which reached Bengal in 1688 for the purposes of fortifying and 
securing his position, we cannot tell. He was superseded by Captain 
Heath, and the opportunity never returned. The building of Fort 
William was reserved for other hands. But the fact remains that 
Charnock, and Charnock alone, founded Calcutta. Many of his con- 
temporaries failed to see the need of such a measure ; others saw it, 
but the Court would not trust them, or give them the necessary means. 
in Charnock the Court reposed an almost unwavering confidence. He 
wished to make a fortified settlement at Sii:dnutf, and in the end the 
settlement was made. In short, Charnock possessed the one rare but 
absolutely needful virtue of disinterested honesty,—a virtue which 
must have been at this time difficult to retain; a virtue which must 
have raised up against him scores of secret enemies; a virtue which 
mikes us slow to believe evil of one who, in spite of all petty d:trac- 
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tion, will always occupy a place amongst those who have the sovereien 
honour of being founders of states and commonwealths. Coarse and 
wilful he may well have been, for he seems to have been imperfectly 
educated ; and he passed an unprecedented length of years in Indian 
service. But for my part I prefer to forget the minor blemishes, and 
to remember only his resolute determination, his clear-sighted wisdom, 
his honest self-devotion, and so leave him to sleep on in the heart of 
the city which he founded, looking for a blessed resurrection and the 
coming of Him by Whom alone he ought to be judged. 


The passage given below from Hamiltons’s Hast Indies, gives 
a picture of the beauty and fashion of Calcutta in those early 
days :— 


* Most gentlemen and ladies in Bengal live both splendidly and 
pleasantly, the forenoons being dedicated to business, and after dinner 
to rest, and in the evening to recreate themselves in chaises or palan- 
kins in the fields, or to gardens, or by water in the budgerows, which 
is aconvenient boat that goes swiftly with the force of oars. On the 
river sometimes there is the diversion of fishing and fowling, or both; 
and before night they make friendly visits to one another, when pride 
or contention do not spoil society, which too often they do among the 
ladies as discord and faction do among the men.”® 


As regards the morals of the time, it is clear from the 
record that honest criticism and severe censure were not lacking 
from the constituted Czustodes morum. Witness the denun- 
ciations of the chaplain, Mr. Benjamin Adams in 1699 or 1700, 
But the following seems a fair, candid and sober estimate of the 
state of the case :— 


I think it would be most unfair to construe Adam’s words into an 
indictment against the whole of the English colony in Calcutta. That 
offences against good morals were then far more common and far more 
serious than they are now, we cannot doubt, We do not expect to 
find purity in the lower waters of a stream which is tainted at its 
source, and the beginning of the eighteenth century was the nadir of 
our morality. We do not expect the wall to stand firm when its 
buttresses have been removed, and Calcutta was then so far away from 
London that all the common moral restraints and supports were to 
a great extent inoperative. We know that many of the exiles in that 
distant land formed unions, sometimes lawful, sometimes unlawful, 
with Portuguese and Indian women. We know that many of them 
were largely denationalized. The records make mention far too fre- 
quently of their quarrels and their punch-houses. They testify pain- 
fully tothe prevalence of slavery. But for all that, there is no reason 
to believe that the majority of the Anglo-Indians of that time were 
not, as they always have been, sober, earnest, generous and faithful, 
The charges made by Adams are sweeping enovgh, but anly two 
definite cases are quoted, of which one occurred not at Calcutta but at 
Surat, which was supposed to be the godliest of the Company’s 
factories. Against the solitary instance of Dr, Warren’s misconduct, 
we can set the lives of men lixe Beard, Hedges, and Adams himself, 
whose exceilence we know from the letters and documents which 
remain ; and we need not doubt that, could we read the recorded lives 
of all who lived at this period, the numbers of those who fell far short 
of the recognized standard of right conduct would he comparatively 
few. 


o--——-- -— — --—- 





* Hamilton's Zast Jnates, 11, 12. 
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Mr. Wilson has given us a chronological table extending 
from the year 1530 (cerc) when the Portuguese begin to 
frequent Bengal, to the year 1710, when Mr. J. Calvert was 
Collector of Calcutta. Whether Mr, Wilson will accomplish 
his idea of a scientific presentation of the History of British 
India (which he says, “has yet to be written”), explaining 
why the British conquered India and not the Portuguese, 
French, or Dutch ; why English dominion took its rise from 
Bengal and not from Madras or Bombay, “ according to those 
invariable laws of development which the genius of Hegel 
has discovered and explained,” remains to be seen. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Wilson’s History of India, conceived after 
this manner, will be more successful than the German savant’s 
own “ Philosophy of History”’ has been. In any case, the in- 
formation afforded is useful, though we should say, that, in 
tracing the scientific connexion between events as “ antecedent 
and consequent,” history must be purged from legend and 
doubtful tradition, of which this book contains a sufficient 
store. 





A History of Hindu Civilisation during British Rule, by 
PRAMATHA NATH Bose, BS.C. (LOND)., F.G.S., M.R.AS., 
(in four Volumes) Vol. III. Calcutta: W. Newman & Co.,, 
London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. Bombay, 
Thacker & Co. Madras, Higginbotham & Co. Leipzig, Otto 
Harrassowitz. 


Vols. I and II of this work, which were reviewed in the Ca/- 
cutta Review of January 1895, dealt with the Religious condi- 
tion, the Social condition and the Industrial condition of India. 
The present Vol. (III) treats of the Intellectual condition of 
the Hindus under British Rule. In a thoughtful introduction, 
the learned author deals with the decline of the Hindu intellect 
since the twelfth century, which he ascribes chiefly to the ine 
fluence of caste. He shows how caste hindered progress ; and 
is by no means enamoured with that institution, as some recent 
writers and lecturers seem to be, The introduction is a very 
important portion of the book, and ably analyses the influence 
of such causes as the doctrine of equality and the sense of indi- 
vidualism upon Hindu intellect and literature. He discounts 
the effect of railways upon the progress of India, in a manner by 
no means unfair, yet in a way not usual with English writers. 
It is always interesting and helpful to hear an educated Native, 
of the writer’s intelligence, deliver his thoughts on Western 
methods of civilization. It seems a pity, however, that Mr. 
Bose should have allowed himself to be drawn into politics 
in a work of this nature. 

The book gives us a preparatory glance at the history of the 
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Hindu intellect from the earliest times to the days of British 
rule. The glance is but a rapid glance, and could hardly have 
been otherwise ; yet it strikes us as marked with undue haste, 
especially in what relates to Hindu philosophy and Buddhistic 
influence. The influence of the Mahomedan conquest upon 
Hindu learning and literature is, we should say, fairly assessed, 
Mr. Bose gives no quarter to the selfish exclusiveness of the 
Brahmans, This chapter closes with the rise of the Vernacular 
literatures, and the influence upon them of Vaishnavism. 

The following chapters treat of the influence upon the Hindu 
mind, of English Liberalism, of English Industrialism, of 
modern Natural Science, of the Administrative policy of British 
Rule, and of that most important subject—Kuducation. This he 
divides into three parts, English education, Vernacular educa- 
tion and Female education. The creation of the Universities 
in 1857 formed, of course, an epoch in the history of education 
in India, and its effects will perhaps be treated more fully in 
the volume which still remains to be issued. | 

In a cursory review of this valuable book, we hardly know 
what to dwell upon, where there are such a number of topics so 
intensely interesting and so exciting. The chapter on the 
effect of English liberal ideas on India affords much food 
for thought to the statesman and philanthropist ; though mere 
theories of Government, conceived in the brains of students, 
cannot possess the value which experience in the actual work 
of ruling confers on the plans of men in authority. The effect 
of English industrialism on Indian manufactures and arts is 
a sad phase of British rule, The need for more appliances 
in the department of technical education is shown with great 
force. We have no space to go into the tempting questions 
which this book raises ; and, where there is so much to praise, 
one is not willing to dwell on a few blemishes. We should not, 
however, be faithful to our trust if we did not notice the silence 
of the writer on the effects of Missionary education. Under 
the head “ Early Missionary efforts to spread English educa- 
tion,’ there is the bare mention of the Serampore College 
having been projected in 1818, and of the fact that Dr. Duff 
opened a school “in which English was chosen as the principal 
medium of instruction.” This is hardly fair to Missionary 
effort in the cause of education. The Serampore College, 
until it was closed about a dozen years ago, was a very import- 
ant factor in the education of the rising generation of Hindus: 
while the General Assembly’s Institution, founded by Dr. Duff, 
constituted an era in Native education. The splendid results 
achieved by it deserved a more worthy tribute than has been 
rendered to them in a book dealing expressly with the influence 
of English.education on the Hindu mind. The General Assem- 
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bly’s Institution continued to exist when the Free Kirk started 
a fresh college. The London Missionary Society’s Institution 
at Bhowanipore also,in common with the important colleges 
above named, has been ignored by a writer who complains 
justly of the injustice of silence where Native merit, such as 
that of Raana Nath Sickdar, is ignored. 

We have tried to be fair in our estimate of this volume of 
Mr. Bose’s ambitious book. And we do not think he will 
misunderstand us when we say that, though open to improve- 
ment on points which may be touched in a second edition, 
it is not inferior to its predecessors, and is worthy of the reputa- 
tion of its author for learning, ability and research, 





The Light that Failed. By Rudyard Kipling, London, Macmil- 
lan & Co., and New York, 1896. 


ERHAPS Dick, with his palette and paint-brush, is, as an 
artist, very much of the type of Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
asaliteraryman. There is the same reckless originality, the 
same disregard of canons of art, the same eccentricity of genius, 
combined with a power of fascination which tock the 
public by storm. The incongruity of the story lies in the in- 
capacity of the circumstances in which Dick Hebdar is brought 
up to produce the resulting product. In the absence of any 
immediate ancestry from whom he might be supposed to in- 
herit his gifts, he might well furnish an argument for re-incar- 
nation. He might have had pre-existence on this earth not 
less than 1,500 years ago—which, we understand, is the 
requisite interval, In any case, Dick is a character which has 
its own attraction. His “calf-love” for Maisie developed 
into a pure affection of the most disinterested character. It 
is a gem in a rough casket. Its genuineness is proved by its 
enduring to the end, though not reciprocated. It is set off 
by the passiveness and “ obstinacy” of its object. Maisie’s 
relation to Dick is hit off exactly in Torpenhow’s remark: 
“What a demon that girl must be! Dick’s given her his life, 
confound him, and she’s given him one kiss apparently.”’ 

The freedom and familiarity with which Mr. Kipling moves 
in scenes in the Soudan would tempt one to believe that he 
had himself been one of the war-correspondents whose adven- 
tures are described with such fidelity and with so marvellous 
atouch. But with all the strange characters with whom he 
brings us into contact, the charm of the main character in 
the book never abates. Through all the humour of the book, 
its rollicking and reckless fun, the story is profoundly touching. 
Nothing can exceed the pathos of the scene in which the 


Light fails. 
“Torp:! Torp! Where are you? For pity’s sake come to me!” 
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“ What's the matte: ?”’ 
lbick clutched at his shoulder. ‘“ Matter! {I’ve been lying here for 
hours in the dark, and you never heard me. Torp, old man, don’t go 
away, I’m all in the dark, and you never heard me. In the dark, | 
tell you !” 

Torpenhow held the candle within a foot of Dick’s eyes, but there was 
no light in those eyes. He lit the gas, and Dick heard the flame catch. 
‘The grip of his fingers on Torpenhow’s shoulder made Torpenhow wince. 

“Don’t leave me. You wouid’nt leave me alone now, would you? | 
can’t see. Do you understand? Its’ black—quite black, and I feel as if 
I was falling through it all.” 





Life’s Handicap, being Stories of mine own People. 
Kipling, London : Macmillan & Co. 


66 HESE tales”, says Mr. Kipling, “ have been collected 

from all places, and all sorts of people, from priests in 
the Chubara, from Ala Yar the Carver, Jiwun Singh, the Car- 
penter, nameless men on steamers and trains round the world, 
women spinning outside their cottages in the twilight, officers 
and gentlemen now dead and buried, and a few, but these are 
the very best, my father gave me.” The greater part of them 
have appeared elsewhere, though some are new; but they all 
bear the impress of Rudyard Kipling’s mind, and betray his 
inimitable touch. 


By Rudyard 








Ursule Mirouet, translated by Clara Bell, with a preface by 
George Saintsbury. London, Macmillan & Co. and New 
York, 1896. 


66 + +RSULE MIROUET,” dedicated by Balzac to his niece 

Sophie Surville, ‘a young girl to whom the world 
is as yet unknown,” and avowedly written in “ uncompromising 
respect of the noble principles of a pious education,” will be 
regarded, Mr. Saintsbury tells us in his preface, by some 
persons as “wholesome” and by others as “goody.” The 
latter charge, we are told, would be unfair, as Balzac does not 
shrink from showing things more or less as they are. We 
are bound, however, to acknowledge that there is nothing here 
that a pure and unsophisticated mind would not approve. 
Ursule Mirouet is at least free from the courtships of married 
women; nor does Balzac seem to find it difficult to render 
honest love-scenes between man and maid at least as interest- 
ing as they are in an English novel of the best class, It is 
something to say for a French novel that its piquancy is not 
due to immoral relations between the sexes, 

The character of Ursule is said to be not “ very human.” 
But it is not'so unnatural when we remember that it is a product 
of the peculiar circumstances under which she is brought up. 
Her old god-father, whose adopted child she was, watched her 
growth from infancy with the feelings of a mother; a retired 
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old military officer, who worshipped the little one, and an old 
curé, whose fatherly instincts, denied natural scope, concentrated 
themselves on Ursule, were her nurses. ‘When old men love 
a child, there is no limit to their passion; they adore it. For 
this tiny creature’s sake, they silence their pet manias and 
forget every detail of their past life.” The child, naturally 
of-a sweet disposition, grew up under the care of this trio of 
grandmothers, a petted but not a spoilt child—a lovely and 
delicate flower shielded from contact with the evil outside, and 
reared in a paradise of purity and happiness. The fear of her 
god-father’s heirs that they would lose their inheritance, and 
their plots to avert the threatened evil, are natural enough. 
The introduction of mesmerism and Swedenborgianism as 
spiritual forces, by the help of which the plot of the tale un- 
folds, and the employment of dream and vision in the detection 
of crime, do not surprise us in a foreign novel. In any case 
they are a set-off against that dead materialism which marked 
the Encyclopcedists, and are, indeed, a reaction from the tenden- 
cies of Voltaire and the philosophers of the Revolution. The 
character sketches are interesting—and the picture of Savinien 
de Portendtere is touched with skill and success. The French 
style, too, has its own peculiar charm. 





Casa Braccio, by F. Marton Crawford, London: MacMillan 
& Co., and New York, 1895. 


“T° HIS, Mr. Marion Crawford’s twenty-fifth novel, is dedicat- 

ed to his wife. The plot of the story is cleverly worked 
out, albeit it is complicated: and the characters, ali Italian, 
except that of-the Scotchman, Angus Dalrymple, and the 
American, Paul Griggs, are set off in striking relief to the 
Anglo-Saxon type represented by these two. The scenes are 

laid in Italy. 

| Fhe story is a drama in three Acts. The first Act is an 
elopement by Maria Addolorata with Dalrymple, under 
circumstances which elude pursuit, the dead body of a peasant 
girl having been placed by the Scotchman in the empty cell 
of the Nun, where the bed on which it lay was set fire to in a 
way which suggested accident. The peasant girl’s body injured 
by the fire, soas to be incapable of recognition, is mistaken 
for that of the heroine of the first Act, Addolorata, and the 
peasant girl is supposed to have been carried away by the 
Scctch Doctor to his own country—a supposition which leads 
to her father vowing to effect the death of him whom he believes 
to be her captor, The reader is left uninformed of the result 
of the elopement, except that the marriage which followed 
bore fruit in the production of the heroine of the second Act, 
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a git] named Gloria. This young lady, with a Scotch father 
and Italian mother, comes to Italy and becomes enamoured 
of an Italian painter named Reanda, whom she marries, only 
to find that his love was a passing passion, which evapo- 
rated, leaving her bitterly disappointed with a loveless husband, 
She leaves him after some time to take refuge with the 
American, Paul Griggs, whose character is perhaps the most 
remarkable in the book. His love partakes of the depth and 
strength of the chafacter of the Northern races ; but to her 
itis only a friendship, for her heart is with her abandoned 
Italian husband. In Griggs’s heart “Gloria has taken the 
place of all other divinities, real and imaginary. His enduring 
nature could no more be wearied in its worship of her,’ than 
it could be tried in toiling for her. His love for her is strong 
but undemonstrative, and is finely contrasted with hers in the 
following powerful passage : — 

‘Tell me you love me! she cried. ‘ You are all I have in the world !” 

“Does it need telling?” he asked, soothing her. Then, all at once, his 
arms tightened so that she could hardly draw breath for a moment, and 
his head was bent down, and rested for an instant upon her neck, as 
though he himself sought rest and refuge. 

“T think you know, dear,” he said. She knew far better than he could 
tell her, for the truth of his passion shook the dramatic and artificial 
fabric of her own to its foundations ; ‘and even as she pressed him to her, 
she felt that secret repugnance which those who do not love feel for 
those who love them over-much. It was mingled with a sense of shame 
which made her hate herself, and she began to suffer acutely,” 

The end was that she came to fear him and to hate him. 
Shortly after, unknown to Griggs, she wrote a passionate and 
penitent letter to her husband, which, not being responded to, 
she committed suicide, leaving as a legacy a farewell letter for 
him, expressing her passion in frantic terms, 

The third Act ends with the assassination of Dalrymple by 
the Italian peasant, who supposes that the Scotchman has 


taken away his daughter. 





Prisoners of Silence, by Mary Angela Dickens, London: Mac- 
millan & Co., and New York, 1895. 


HE scenes of this powerful novel lie mainly in a Cathedral 
town. The Prisoners of Silence are characters in the 

book, whose lips are sealed by reason of wrong-doing in 
early life. There is a cynicism about the leading characters 
in the work, which makes their society any thing but -pleasant. 
With the exception of Bryan Armitage, there is hardly one 
that seems to possess the milk of human kindness. The central 
figure of the book, with whom the first scene opens and almost 
the last closes, is Mrs. Vallotson, whose silence covers the 
secret of the plot, which is well preserved until its dis- 
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closure: brings about the denouement. Her character, however, 
is over-drawn. Her severity has scarcely a relieving touch, 
and the retribution which befalls her, harsh as it seems, has no 
such effect on her as the sympathetic reader is entitled to 
expect. The hero of the book, North Branston, on whom the 
Authoress has evidently bestowed much pains, would have 
been_a grander character were he less of a stoic. His self- 
control exemplifies the language of Prometheus to the Furies 
who torment him :— 
: *“ Yet am I king over myself, and rule 

The torturing and conficting throngs within 

As Jove rules you, when Hell grows mutinous.” 

There is in this a sublimity which inspires us with an interest 
of its own. Yet later development makes that interest more 
human. Lady Karslake, who would have been more of a 
woman, were she less of a woman of fashion, is “a soul long 
dormant, struggling towards consciousness through agony and 
darkness.” It is natural enough for her to ask the meaning of 
what to her was “the ghastly riddle of existence.” North 
Branston’s answer is worthy of the man :— 

‘¢T cannot make you see it,” he said steadily.“ Life must do that.” 

“ Life,” she said; there was a sharp note of anguish in her voice; but 
her eyes looked into his as though she read there more than his man’s 
lips could utter. “ What does life mean for us ?” 

““ Just that,” he answered gently, “ learning to understand.” 

‘6 How ?”’ 

“ Ry patience,” he answered. ‘ Patience with ourselves ; patience with 
the lives about us ; patience with the darkness which is the shadow cast 
by light.” 

Mary A. Dickens is evidently not an enthusiastic admirer 
of the New Woman. Her Girton girl, Constance, is an amusing 
and successful attempt to show up the superficial smartness 
and over-weening conceit of a type of her sex which is attract- 
ing some attention at the present time. 





On Memory and the Specific Energies of the Nervous System. 
By Prof. EWALD HERING. (Religion of Science Library’, 
Chicago : The Open Court Publishing Company. 

‘HE two papers by Professor Hering which compose this 
T number of the Religion of Science Library, are brief 
statements, rather than, in any sense, demonstrations, the one 
of the theory of memory as a general function of organised 
matter with which the author’s name is specially associated, and 
the other of Johannes Mueller’s theory of the specific energies of 
the sensory nerves. 

Memory, according to the former theory, which, in its main 
features, may be regarded as firmly established, includes, not 
merely the faculty of voluntarily reproducing ideas, but also all 
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involuntary reproductions of sensations, conceptions, emotions 
and aspirations. Our experience of the way in which whole 
groups of sensuous perceptions, properly correlated in space and 
time, return into consciousness, after having long ceased to be 
the subjects of sensation, clearly shows that, after the ex- 
tinction of conscious sensations, some material vestiges still 
remain in our nervous system. Such revivals of former sensuous 
perceptions take place, to alarge extent, spontaneously. Qua- 
lities, too, which are common to many things, and, consequently, 
the subjects of repeated sense perceptions, get separated from 
them in the.memory, and attain an independent existence in 
consciousness, as concepts, or ideas. Memory is thus a faculty, 
not so much of conscious, as of unconscious, life ; and the 
question arises, where and in what form that exists, in the 
interval, which was conscious yesterday, and, after ceasing 
to be so, again becomes conscious to-day. Professor Hering’s 
answer to this question is, that it exists as a disposition of the 
nervous substance, a disposition which implies a change of its 
molecular and atomic structure, by which it is enabled to re- 
produce, more or less exactly and with greater or less energy, 
such physical processes as are “ functions” of the corresponding 
psychical processes of sensation and perception. Many of the 
links of connected chains of conceptions, moreover, never 
become subjects of consciousness. “ Some ideas emerge from 
unconscious life into consciousness, without being connected 
with any conscious conception whatever; others sink into 
unconsciousness without ever having been. connected with 
conscious ideas.’ Thus the unifying factor of consciousness 
must be looked for in unconscious life ; and it is only in virtue 
of the preservation of innumerable unconscious links between 
our conscious perceptions that our voluntary movements, in the 
perfectly organized form which they come, through practice, to 
assume, are rendered possible. Nor is memory confined to the 
nervous system, It extends to every muscle, and to every cell. 
In short, itis to memory that we owe all we are and all we have. 
On the question of the transmission by heredity of acquired 
characteristics, Professor Hering, as might be inferred, takes up 
a position radically opposed to that of Professor Weissman and 
his school. “On the basis of numerous facts,” he says, “ we 
may justly assume that even such qualities of an organism can 
be transferred to its posterity as have not been inherited, but 
have been acquired, under peculiar circumstances of life. Thus, 
every organic being endows its germs with some small inheri- 
tance which has been acquired during the individual life of the 
parental organism, and is added to the total legacy of the race.” 

As regards Mueller's theory of the specific energies of the 
nervous system, all that need be said here is that it isin the 
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structure of the sensory nerves, and not of the nervous centres of 
the brain, that he finds the factor by which our sensations are 
differentiated ; and it is this inherent function of a certain nerve, 
by which it produces a particular sensation, or rather by which 
it produces the group of physical conditions on which the setting 
up of such a sensation in the conscious brain depends, that is 
called “ the specific energy” of that nerve At the same time, 
Professor Hering holds that each cerebral cell, as a conse- 
quence of the repeated “ irritations’ which it receives from the 
nerve-fibres entering it, undergoes a special education, by which 
it is, so to speak, attuned to such irritations, and fitted to 
respond to and reproduce them with greater facility than 
others. 
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DgussEN’s VEDANTA, Trastated by - -Charles Johnston, Bx. 
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BALLY PAPER MILLS ¢0,, J 











WHITE PRINTINGS—IN FOUR QUALITIES. 


Extra No, 1—Suitable for fine Book Work. 
Wo.1--A good, substantial, and strong Printing—suitable for all kinds of 
Jobbing Work. 
No. 2—A really cheap paper ; prints well. 
No. 3—Excellent for Proof Paper and Cheap Publications, 


The largely increasing demand for our Printing Papers. testifies to their 
superiority over most Imported Papers. 


WRITINGS. 


Cream Laid ... In two qualities—more pleasant to write upon than English 

papers, and almost as cheap as the low class German 
; qualities. 

Azure Laid... Highly appreciated for Account Books, as being equal in 
strength, hardness, and general durability to English 
Papers, which are selling at 2 to 3 annas per lb, more 
money, 

Cream Wove )} Unsurpassed for Bill and Note Headings, Largely used by 

Yellow ,, Government officials. 


BLOTTINGS. 


Pink, Blue, Buff ani White kept regularly in stock ; hey are as absorb- 
ent as, and 2 annas per lb. cheaper than, English papers, 


BADAMI. 


We have for many years had the largest trade in India for this class of paper; and though 
various attempts have been made to equal our production, we are still acknowledged to pro- 
duce the best paper of the kind that is known. Owing to the fact that this paper ‘can be 

variety of uses in the Indian 


utilised: for either writing or printing purposes, it finds a 
per Bags, 


market, such as for Rough Forms, Memorandum Slips, Cheap Note- Papers, 
Envelopes, &,, &c. : 

ORDINARY BROWN PACKING PAPER.—Our Brown 
Packing Papers are noted for their strength and durability. 

ERICTION-GLAZED BROWN. —For Envelopes and Wrapping 
purposes there is no better paper made. 

MOTTLED GREY.-—For Pamphlet Covers or Note Papers. We 
are now making this class of paper and are prepared tosupply any size or weight 
for which there may be a reasonable demand, 

TINTED PAPERS.—lor Writing and Printing. First-class qualities 
are now being made in Demy, Medium and Royal sizes. Pale Blue, Pale Green, 
Pale Pink, Cerise, Fawn, Orange, and Lemon. 


INDIAN-MADE STATIONERY. 


The Company keep stocks of the following NOTE PAPERS with ENVELOPES 
to match, &¢ :— 


Cream Laid, Thick and Thin. 
Grey Granite, .., oo 
Cream Wove, » » .» 
Azure Laid, in large 8vo size only. 
Cream Wove, Cream Laid, and Maniite Fosiness, Large Commercial and Commercial 
nvelopes. 


Exercise Books __ ... 26, 52, and 112 pages. 


Yin Medium 8vo, Large 8vo, Svo, and Albert sizes, 


Manuscript Papers. in 5-quire packets. 


Type Writing Papers, in 5-quire packets, Foolscap Books ew 1, 2,8, and 4 quires. 
hee bean. in packets of 500 sheets. Aooemnt: Ks. ., ‘ 
Office Memo. Papers, in 10-Ib. packets of Exercise Books, &so. 

For Samples, Particulars, and'Prices, apply to— | 


GEO. HENDERSON &Co., 


MANAGING AGENTS, 100, CLIVE STREET, CALCUTTA, 


assorted sizes. 
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ESSENGE OR FLUID EXTRACT OF RED JAMAICA 


© SARSAPARILLA, 


Pronounced by the HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES the most 


WONDERFUL PURIFIER . 
of THE HUMAN BLOOD. 


SAFEST and most RELIABLE Remedy for | tt is asserted on the 


best authority n dally i a |S 


TORPID LIVER, DEBILITY,| avs" 
ERUPTIONS, “S2csioa*oU™| Sims 


WILKINSON'S SARSAPARILLA aSisanceaous wos cas. 
— IMPORTANT EVIDENCE. 


‘* We cannot speak_too highly of it.”,—Lancer. 

“ We recommend your ReD JAMAICA SARSAPARILLA.”—MEDICAL REVIEW. 

“The only Preparation for removing what may be called the seguele of a 
mercurial course.””—Sm R. Martin. 

The late Lorp CiLypz, writing for a further supply of WiixKxNson’s SARsA- 
PARILLA, says, “‘I am never without it, for, when feeling wee or out of sorts 
from anxiety or fatigue, a-dose or two animates me.” 




































“Your Essence or RED JAMAICA SARSAPARILLA cured me of a Torpid Liver 
when all other medicines failed.” —EakL or ALDBOROUGH. 


WELL KNOWN AS "saxon a 





FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS. 


. BEWARE OF AND REFUSE ALJ. 
CAUTION. IMITATIONS AND SUBSTITUTES. 


WILKINSON'S BRONGHIG-THORACIC LOZENGES. 


Invaluable to Public Speakers, Clergymen, Barristers, Vocalists, &c. 
MAY BE TAKEN BY CHILDREN WITH THE GREATEST SAFETY. 


WHITMORE’S COMPOUND LINIMENT.of ARNICA. 


A specific for the cure of Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Sprains, Weakness of the Joints, &c. 
The above are sold by all Chemists and Dealers in Medicines, o 
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REDUGED RATES 


- OF THE 





Trot Europeaus and Anglo-Indians in Civil Employ or Milner Men : 
doing ordinary duty with their Regiments in time of peace. : 


* ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR LIFE ASSURANCES-OF ‘RS. 5, 000 
WITHOUT PROFIT. 






































. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES PAY- 

= ’ | ABLE AT 50, 55 OR 60 OR _—‘ | Whole termogf life non-forfeitable 

a. wee. PREVIOUS DEATH. Policies Limited number 

| Life pa of payments, 

3 3S ahhe efi Payable at = 

death. © 
< payments. | payments. | payments. 
Rs, a. P.| Rs. a. P.| Rs. A, P.| Rs, A. P| Rs. a. P.| Ba, A> p. | Re. as Pel 5. 

25 | 187 8 OF; 218 T2 0/185 0 0/| 16510 0] 292 8 OF} Bl 4 8B 4 Uj} 25- 
26 1140 0 6} 222 8 0; 19010 0/| 170 0-0} 295 10 0 | 223 12 © | 188 12 0 | 26. 
27 1143 2 0} 231 14 0/196 @ 0/175" 0 0 |-298 12 0 | 226 4 °O 1 19010 0 | -27 
28 | 146.4 0+ 2 8 0} 203 12 0} 18050 0) 302 8 0 | 228 12 91.198 2°0)}. 28. 
20 | 149 6-0} 25312 0} 211 14 071] 185-10 0 | 306 4 0 | 231 14 9] 195 10 0}. 29 
30 | 152 8 0; 26510 0 | 220 0 - 0+ 191 14 0+ 81010 0 | 235 0 0] 19812 0} 80 
31 155 10 0 | 279 6 .0 | 229 6 0,198 2 0} 315 0 Oj 28812 9/ 20114 0; Sl 
82 | 158 12 0/| 204 6 0 / 238 12 0) 205 0 0} 319 6 OO} 242. § 6} 205 0 0}; 32 
33 | 162 8 0/| dll 14 O/| 249 6 0} 212 8 0} 324 6 0} 246 4 0) 20812 0); 3 
34 1166 4 0/831 4 0] 261 4 0 | 22010 0| 329 6 04 250 0 0] 212 8 0} 384 
85 (170 0 0; 352 8 0); 273 2 0} 22812 0 335 0 0 254 6 0) 216 4 0) 35 
36 117312 0| 377 8 0 | 28510 0} 237 8 0) 84 0 0} 258 8 01219 6 OO} 86 
37 177 8 0/406 4 0/| 299 6 0) 247 8 0) 845 0.0 | 262 8. 0] 223 2 0} 37 
88 | 181 14.0); 40 0.01316 10 0 | 258 2 0) 35010 0 | 267 8 0 227 8 -0/|., 33 
39 | 18614 0 | 479 6 0 | 335 10 0 | 270 0.0! 85614 6 972 8 G at 39 
40 | 192 8-0} 525 0 0 | 36010° 0/283 2 0) 363 2 0/277 8 O 1286-14: 4) 
41 |197 8 0 ie 339 6 0 | 296 14 °O | 369 6 0 283 2 0 | 242 Bi dyio4l 
42 |/202 8 0 om 420 10 0/312 8 0| 87614 01289 .6 0/248 2 0) 4 
438 | 208 12 0 oes 456 14 0) 331 4 0/3834 6 0 | 29510 0 | 25312 0); 43 
44 | 215°0 0 eos 496 4-0 352 8 0/891 14 0/302 8 0} 26010'° 0) @& 
45 | 222 8 0 iat 540 0 0 niles Peak 6 0 | 967 8:0) 4. 




















* Premiums are received half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly if preferred, in n the Proportion 
of one-half, one-fourth, or one-twelfth of the above rates, A portion may remain on cr ¢ 
per cent. interest if desired. In the.case of military menya trifling extra paid continuons 
the risk of active service in any part of the world. Policies issued in Sterling or Rupees at same 
percentage of Premium. Assurances can be effected at rather higher rates with partinpation, 
in the profits {ascertained quinquennially), 

Ilustrations of Bonuses realised on polivies of this pra may be obtained on appihdetions 
The English rate of premium applies from date of departure homewardsfrom Port Said. and 
during residence within European limits. The security obtained by Policy-holders. in’ the 
‘Commercial Union” is unsurpassed, Prospectuses, forms of proposal, ‘copies of last Report 
and Balanca Sheet procurable from any of the Company's Agents or. on a> 


29, DaHousre Square, ) Oe e- is mig 
Calcutta, Ist July 1895. 5 mee ¢ Underwriter. 
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